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Heavily inscised in a stucco swag over the entrance 
door of a wide-spreading, hospitable Baroque hacienda 
near Rhonda, in Spain, is a phrase of such haunting 
intensity that one instantly responds to the vitality 
of conception in architecture throbbing on every hand 
throughout the Iberian Peninsula: 

‘Eat your love like bread, 

Drink your love like wine. 


NE DAY A FEW YEARS AGO I was sitting on the terrace 
of the Grand Hotel in Venice. My companion was an extraordinarily gifted 
Irish architect who, besides being an ornament to his profession, is a brilliant 
conversationalist and wit. Our talk concerned the never-failing beauty of 
the water-lapped City of the Doges. The very fabric of its churches and 
palaces, as well as the luminous atmosphere embracing them, creates a sort 
of tonic to one’s eye and mind. Our conversation dwelt for a while on the 
work of Andrea Palladio, so magnificently represented in Venice. I described 
the manner in which I planned to present a book on the life of Palladio, on 
which I was working at the time. After I had finished a sketched outline, 
my friend said, “When you have launched this book on the Palladian man- 
ner in architecture, you should do a “rider” or, as the French call it, codicille, 
on the Baroque movement and attendant Rococo, for, as you know, the 
former style was Damon to the latter’s Pythias. Never in the history of art 
have two styles been so closely allied. Baroque, the bolder Damon, formed 
exteriors protecting the more delicate Rococo, Pythias, of ballrooms, salles 
des glaces, and boudoirs.’ 

Like so many Irish similes, this one hit the bull’s-eye squarely. My in- 
terest was whetted to the extent that during the entire time I was assem- 
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bling and editing the vast amount of data, accumulated down the years, 
on the subject in hand, I was jotting down all references to Baroque and 
Rococo decoration that embroidered many of the notes in my portfolios. 

In Europe, the century bounded by 1700-1800 saw many architects and 
painters, even a cabinet-maker or two, amplify their talents by writing 
books. It became the fashion (Sir Percy Blakeney, the Scarlet Pimpernel 
and social arbiter, would say ‘all the crack’) to follow the first book, fairly 
soon, with a sort of rider, or codicille, a volume of notes written in the de- 
scriptive manner of a brochure. The same size in length and breadth, but 
half as thick, these books, often beautifully illustrated, besides being in- 
formative and immensely clarifying the given subject, became collectors’ 
items. 

In 1740, Juste Auréle Meissonier, from Turin, but then living in Paris, 
wrote a delightfully vivid Livre d’ornements en trente piéces. Satisfyingly 
received, this book was followed by Ornements additionels, devoted almost 
entirely to his most-talked-of decorative motif, singeries. These fantastically 
dressed monkeys capered as the keynote of Meissonier’s designs. 

Ferdinando Galli Bibiena, renowned as the most brilliant of the astonish- 
ingly gifted family of Galli Bibiena, wrote a number of books on his archi- 
tectural exploits. One, called Teatro di Mantova, described the most glorious 
of the ill-fated theatres erected by him for a royal patron (the theatre was 
destroyed by fire in 1790). The rider to this volume he called Proscenio. 
His original manuscript, preserved in the museum of the Residenz in Wiirz- 
burg, is one of the loveliest I have ever seen. In 1740, Ferdinando presented 
it to his second son, Guiseppe, who was his pupil and favorite. Proscenio 
takes the form of a folio of white parchment. The illustrations are in violet 
ink and tawny gold wash. The printing is in sepia and gold. Slipped into a 
large envelope of violet velvet, the whole is tied with a brilliant geranium- 
red ribband. 

In England the half-century mark, 1750, heralded a banner year for 
building and furnishing houses fit to stand the prying eyes of posterity. Peers 
of the realm, long impoverished by the gambling and profligacy of the pe- 
riod, found themselves possessors of fat revenues from investments in the 
British East India Company. An orgy of building resulted, by astute trades- 
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men who had profited for years by the wealth of India as well as by lords 
of the manor. 

About this time a man named Thomas Chippendale opened a shop for 
fine cabinet-making in St. Martin’s Lane, London. He soon became the 
rage, receiving a resounding commission from Robert Adam to create furni- 
ture for Harewood House, in Yorkshire. In 1775, Chippendale published a 
monumental work on cabinet-making, beautifully illustrated with full-page 
plates. Nothing of its kind had ever been seen before. The subscription list 
for The Gentleman and Cabinetmaker’s Directory contained names of the 
most aristocratic families in England. The success of this book, and the rich 
commissions following, spurred Thomas Chippendale to further literary 
efforts. These took the form of a series of riders, or ‘enlightenments, as the 
author called them: Gothic (pertaining to embellished ceilings like those 
at Horace Walpole’s Strawberry Hill, Twickenham) Chinoiserie Taste, and 
a handsome volume bound in red Morocco leather, French Rococo. 

Chinoiserie and Rococo were used by Chippendale in his gilt and 
carved pine mirrors (the set of six gilt mirrors in the drawing room at 
Crichel, Dorset, is certainly Chippendale’s masterpiece in chinoiserie) with 
greater virtuosity, more imaginative variation of detail, than by any other 
of his contemporaries, with the possible exception of Francois de Cuvilliés 
in Munich, where his Rococo and chinoiserie rooms in the Amalienburg 
Pavilion, in the gardens of Schloss Nymphenburg, are considered the finest 
in existence outside of Italy. 

There is just the chance, of course, that, because of the element of 
surprise and novelty, the Baroque fagades, so suddenly flung towering 
against the skies of Europe, received more acclaim and admiration than 
the styles deserves. Human nature has ever been variable, quick to cry “The 
king is dead —long live the king.” There were many who thought the 
Renaissance style crude, overpowering, no touch of lightness anywhere. To 
starved imaginations, after four centuries of the world of art lying awash 
in the horse latitudes —the doldrums of a dark world presided over by 
religious fanatics — the rich reds, yellows, blues, and greens heavily laced 
with gold and silver of the Early Renaissance seemed not enough. 

The answer to the unvoiced longings of multitudes of people, gather- 
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ing in the squares of European towns and cities toward the end of the six- 
teenth century, was the pillared portico and lightly poised colonnades of 
Vitruvian Andrea Palladio. This Palladian style was the first long-drawn 
breath of fresh air, architecturally speaking, that had been felt within the 
longest memory. Heretofore, dark walls had been covered by somber arras; 
the painted or embroidered figures of Biblical characters lent nothing to 
lighten the mood of longing for something which could not be put into 
words, which held all but the nobles inarticulate. 

One curious thing has stood out brightly in any era one can name — the 
fact that however downtrodden the people have been by a reigning over- 
lord, much of cruelty and oppression was forgiven when a brilliant royal 
progress made the town come to life. Pageantry, appearing at the right mo- 
ment, has halted many an uprising, many an assassination of a prince by a 
hungry mob. Broach a few barrels of ale or wine, distribute loaves of bread, 
joints of beef, and fruit, and the day is won, for a while at least. 

So there one has the sequence: the long, dark ages of asceticism; the 
only revelry or flash of colour hidden behind the strongly barred doors of 
fortresslike castles; many a potential Savonarola lurking about to burn the 
vanities. Then, warily, the first glint of gold of the Renaissance winks forth. 
Suddenly the market place blooms as does the Sahara Desert around Biskra 
after the spring rains. Palladio flings his white columns against painted ceil- 
ings and courtyards. Fantasy enters the picture. On the wall of a villa a 
painted housemaid arranges pots of brilliant red roses on a painted sill, or 
perhaps shakes a dust cloth eternally from her window, a window that 
does not exist except by benefit of a painter’s brush. 

Michelangelo, whose mind was a racing whirlpool of ideas and inven- 
tions, stands one hot summer day on the terrace of his studio-villa at Tivoli, 
gazing spellbound at mighty black curlicues of smoke swirling in the sky. In 
his ever-seeking mind is born a new architecture of power and glory, a style 
that will undulate across the world as Baroque, springing full panoplied 
from the Jovian head of this colossus of architecture, painting, and sculpture. 

Baroque scrolls and volutes crown what were once dull gray cornices. 
Pots of whitewash appear into which has been splashed Paris green or terra- 
cotta dust, or umber from the shores of the Adriatic Sea. A few sweeps of 
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the paint brush and the dreary, mildewed walls sing out in turquoise green, 
rusty pink, and bright yellow. 

A tall, cadaverous man, whose feet tread the ground so lightly he seems 
to be continuously dancing, walks the roads from Turin to Rome, Rome to 
Venice. He is Juste Auréle Meissonier, with his circus of monkeys. Wherever 
he spends the night, this man leaves some enchantingly painted souvenir. 
Soon he will decorate, in an abandonment of gaiety, the salone particulare 
in the Byzantine, Renaissance, and Baroque pallazi of Venice. Louis XV of 
France will make him Master of the Revels at Versailles, and he will set a 
fashion for carelessly elegant decoration based on the facile arrangement 
of natural forms, shells, grasses, budding twigs, and striated rocks. 

Rooms will reflect a thousand times in receding vistas of quicksilvered 
mirrors. Kingfisher feathers will decorate the heels of a court lady’s slipper, 
lacquered to keep the sheen intact. Flowers will garland almost everything; 
the roses, carnations, and syringa so cleverly carved that one can scarcely 
tell the real flower from the sham. 

An Italian named Tiepolo will paint ceilings in such salubrious colours 
that the sun will seem never to set. Billows of violet, crimson, and emerald 
damask and velvets will cascade down walls, to be drawn at will across bal- 
conied windows. The age of elaborate embroideries on costumes will reach 
a height never before dreamed of. Spangles, jewels, laces, some delicate 
as frost, some heavy with metal threads, will cover bony wrists. Masks will 
be worn over rouged faces by men and women alike, just as the largest, 
costliest fur muffs will be carried by fops, the tiniest by the king’s mistress. 
Equipage will assume an importance second to none in the smartly ap- 
pointed establishment of a man or woman of fashion. The door panels of 
the coaches will be painted by the leading artists of the day. 

All of this came to pass. It had its day. Ephemeral as it all seemed at 
the time, much of this beauty of fashioning in furniture, jewels, mirrors, 
and costume remains. If one visits the Palazzo del Stra at Stra alla Brenta 
today, there is the galaxy of luxury and crackling colour, carved lacelike 
wood, and primrose satin curtains, just as it was when the Doge Pisani en- 
tertained Laurelli, the most famous of the beautiful Venetian courtesans, 
arriving by coach at dawn after a three-day carnival in Venice. Sans Souci, 
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long neglected by all but tourists, still holds its breath and listens for the 
porcelain birds from the famed Meissen works to sing a short, tinkling song 
when a ray of sun touches the delicate mechanism in the pink or yellow 
throats. Ribbonbacked chairs, as gracefully carved by the hand of a long- 
dead craftsman as the leaf upon the bough by nature, are in daily use at 
table in some Virginia manor house. A tall white and gold Baroque door- 
way seems to swallow the black-shawled peasant women of an arid village 
near Segovia in the Guadarrama, just as it has done every Sunday and saint's 
day since 1796 when the doorway was erected as a penance by a propi- 
tiating duchess. 

Generations of detractors and admirers of Baroque-Rococo come and 
go. Styles for architecture and decoration change. Empire, Regency, Vic- 
torian have a vogue, then each takes its place in a niche in a sort of ‘period’ 
Hall of Fame. Countless houses, both great and small, of Baroque taste, 
scattered over the world, have remained intact. Today one sees them, often 
occupied by direct descendants of the man or woman who built and ar- 
ranged the house. Nothing seems changed. The original recipe for a pot- 
pourri of lavender, raspberry shrub, rose geranium, and verbena stands in 
a bubble of Chinese porcelain on a gilt console in the entrance hall, the 
fragrance of a herbaceous border at high noon pervading the house. One 
wanders through pleasantly lived-in salons and drawing rooms where the 
hauntingly lovely patina of gold and silver leaf on lacquer complements 
the painted porcelains in cabinets, and the rose, yellow, or almond-green 
damasks and short-piled velvets on bergér and canapé. These rooms live, for 
the reason that Baroque and Rococo are the expression in art of intelligent, 
sophisticated, and witty minds. 
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CHAPTER I 


Billows of Smoke Against the Sky 


Across the Alban Hills roared a mighty conflagration, striking fire 
to countryside and the imagination of Michelangelo, to enrich posterity. 


I, THE SHADOWY, sun-flecked aisles of the Vatican Library 
profound quiet reigns. From windows let into the walls just under the pow- 
erfully moulded cornice, shafts of sunlight or, on gray days, shafts of silver 
light slant downward like gigantic fingers questing among the countless 
volumes ranged in cabinets and shelves, as if constantly seeking reassurance 
that all is well in this repository for portfolios and manuscripts of ancient 
learning. Sometimes I have thought as I, too, sought out some document 
on art or history that these luminous shafts might be manifestations in radi- 
ance of the Muses, truant from Olympus. We are told that in the far-off 
days, when the nine Muses formed a bright, immediate galaxy in the minds 
of mortals, they were ever jealous that the priceless gift of learning in its 
various branches, which they poured out so bountifully to men, be kept 
always green and flowering. Perhaps the farthest shaft of vividly golden 
light is Clio, Muse of History, pointing me straight to the folio of manuscript, 
relating to Michelangelo, which I had come to the library to see. 

The contents of this faded crimson-leather portfolio are remarkable in 
many ways. Letters to various friends or patrons comprise, for the most 
part, a kind of documentary record of Michelangelo's days when he was in 
Rome superintending the last structural work on the dome of St. Peter’s, as 
well as placing his own sculpture in the nave of Sta Maria degli Angeli, the 
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church wherein the very stones seem vibrant with music. Incidently, in his 
later years, Michelangelo, writing supremely beautiful sonnets and madri- 
gals to his inspiring friend, Vittoria Colonna, in her fortress castle on the 
Island of Ischia, referred constantly to Sta Maria degli Angeli. While the 
letters, in which he always sent his sonnets folded separately, are explana- 
tory and detailed, recounting whatever plaguing and humiliations he was 
being subjected to by the devious comptrollers of the Vatican treasury, he 
waxed lyrical when describing Sta Maria degli Angeli. 

It was to Vittoria Colonna that he wrote a brilliantly descriptive letter 
about the tremendous impression caused by a raging forest fire which swept 
the Alban Hills, almost completely destroying the mountain village of 
Albano. This was an occasional summer retreat for Pope Clemente VII 
(Giulio de’ Medici, son of assassinated Giuliano de’ Medici), and there 
Michelangelo had spent many pleasant months in the shaded pine groves 
of the Medici Villa. 

To reconstruct events leading up to, and following, the devastating 
fire at Albano, I will give the pattern of the letter written by Michelangelo 
to his great friend at Ischia a few days after the disaster. 

The spring and summer of 1535 were twin seasons of terrible desola- 
tion in Rome and the surrounding campagna. A drouth of epic proportions 
spread a blanket of choking white dust over the rolling fields where the 
farmers were wont to graze their flocks. On the slopes of the Alban Hills, 
usually so coolly green and refreshing when seen from the hot turmoil of 
Roman suburbs, the pine forest stood brown and blue-hazed. The dry trees 
spat the rays of a brazen sun back into the shimmering bowl of the sky. 
The red mud walls of sheepherders’ huts cracked wide open in the unre- 
mitting heat. The campagna was a vast, trembling tinderbox. 

Rome fared no better. Again the ever-present plague flung out hot slimy 
arms to clutch unsuspecting men in a grasp that caused them to vomit their 
lives out in a few hours, to lie black and swollen in the gutters. Many of the 
great Renaissance palaces were darkly shuttered, appearing empty of all 
life. The restless rabble of the city, whose only home was the arches under 
the aqueducts or dark, noisome caves along the Tiber, milled drunkenly 
about. Slowly, the heat-fogged minds of these searchers for a square of cool 
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shade were aware that the sun was dimmed, that fast-traveling shadows 
cast ragged patterns across the quivering squares. 

‘Oscura!’ — ‘Pioggia!’ shrieked the crowds. But these clouds would bring 
no rain — only soot and cinders to add more misery to an already tormented 
populace. Yet, oddly, the billowing clouds of black smoke rising like giant 
cornucopias above the burning pine forests of Albano would give a new 
style of architecture to the world. Posterity would call the sweeping curves, 
volutes, and scrolls of this extravagant ornamentation, BAROQUE. 

It appears that Michelangelo had rented a small villa, completely em- 
bedded in ilex and cypress gardens, near Tivoli. In this comparatively cool 
retreat, halfway up the mountainside, he was absorbed in painting cartoons 
for the frescos Martyrdom of Peter and Conversion of Paul for the Pauline 
Chapel of the Vatican. Michelangelo was disturbed at his work early in the 
afternoon on the day of the fire by an apprentice who, approaching the 
studio by way of the garden terrace, was the first to tell his master what was 
happening on the Alban Hills. 

The words used by Michelangelo to describe this furious blaze to 
Vittoria Colonna give a good idea of how extraordinarily moved the man 
was by the magnitude of the tremendous rolling scrolls and convolutions of 
gray, black, and yellowish-white smoke, painting mountainous pictures in 
the brassy sky. “Reverberare’ and ‘reverire’ are two expressive words that 
reoccur and stand out; for this man, who was deeply religious, was witness- 
ing a tremendous pageant of the destructive forces of nature. He was pro- 
foundly moved and amazingly excited. The roaring of the flames as they 
ate up acres of dry, resinous pine trees a score of miles away must surely 
have ‘reverberated’ to the very horizon, and the watcher bowed in ‘reverence’ 
before the mighty sweep of the conflagration. Meanwhile the boundless 
vision of his creative genius was in full flight. Here was vitality, sweep, scale, 
and line that he could understand. In his mind’s eye the soaring trefoils of 
smoke churning the pale heavens were changing the outline, the pattern of 
the facades of architecture in Europe. 

In effect, the long-pent-up streams of discontent in the mind of Michel- 
angelo finally found release. Even when applying the classical orders in 
architecture so splendidly evoked by Andrea Palladio and Giacomo Baroc- 
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chio (Barozzi) Vignola, as every designer of buildings was bound to do 
during the Early Renaissance, Michelangelo, sculpture-painter-architect, 
longed for a style more exuberant in spirit which, he felt, would more fully 
express the feeling of the times. In the Late Renaissance, when Michel- 
angelo was given chief responsibility for the genesis of a style freely express- 
ing one’s originality, he was hailed on all sides as a pioneer. Once this method 
of expression in stone and marble was adopted by rich and powerful patrons 
of the leading architects in Italy, it spread, like the flames and smoke that 
had fostered the idea, to all parts of Italy, later becoming the dominant 
theme even to the extremities of Europe. 

In Italy, leading architects let their imagination soar: for example, 
Francesco Borromini, Carlo Maderna, and Alessi Galeazzo, who built most 
of the magnificently fluid pallazi in Genoa. Baldassare Longhena, designer 
of the Church of Maria Della Salute in Venice, resorted to a trick of a kind 
often displayed in Baroque architecture. The dome seems to rest upon 
massively conceived scrolls of marble. In 1912 a well-known Italian archi- 
tect discovered by probing with the blade of his penknife that the alleged 
marble scrolls were in reality carved wood covered by a thick coating of 
stucco veined by a clever painter to simulate marble. Placed prominently 
under the cornice at the base of the dome, these fake marble scrolls sup- 
port nothing; they simply carry the sweep of the ribbed roof to an exciting 
conclusion. 

Italian travelers to France as well as Frenchmen returning home from | 
an Italian visit carried tales of the new, freely designed style of architecture 
then gaining such strong support in Italy. Phillipe de Lanier, a poet- 
troubadour but lately singing the songs of Languedoc to assembled Medici 
in Florence, carried in his saddlebags a small carved alabaster model of a 
Baroque facade, designed for a small villa, as a present to his sovereign. 

It is recorded that Louis XIII received the model with enthusiasm. 
But it was not until the reign of his flamboyantly extravagant son Louis XIV 
that the full richness of the Baroque ideal flowered in France. For the 
nobility of France, the reign of Le Roi Soleil was veritably drenched with 
golden rays of a benign sun. Artists of every description were retained by 
the court to design and produce paintings, sculpture, tapestries, equipage, 
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jewels, and rich stuffs to entertain the five senses. The rather grim, stately 
chateaux of France were superseded by more graceful Baroque structures 
that sprang into full panoply in all sections of the country during the 
ebullient reign of Louis XIV. Versailles, built for Louis by the outstanding 
French architect of his day, Frangois Mansart, or Mansard, a few leagues 
from Paris, was at the time the most pretentious royal residence in Christen- 
dom — pure Italian Baroque in feeling, with French overtones. This im- 
mensely rambling house of only two and one half stories was built in a 
desolate, flat, swampy landscape. Placed on the site of a derelict hunting 
lodge used by Louis XIII in the beginning of his reign, the spot chosen on 
which to erect so grandiose a palace as Versailles appeared, in its elevations, 
to all beholders to smack of the imbecilic. However, Le Nétre was called 
in to turn the quagmires of nature into gardens that have stood as very 
paragons for three hundred years and have been copied, in part, more often 
than any other gardens in existence. 

Exteriors in French architecture swung rapidly toward the vigor and 
boldness of Baroque expression in detail of carved enrichment. Swags and 
scarves in stone, imitating silk blowing in a high wind, were clutched by 
straining caryatids of both sexes who supported, on their heavily muscled 
shoulders, window pediments formed by cornucopias spilling out all the 
fruits of the earth. The simple, pointed pediment of Palladian classicism 
changed to a round-topped or broken moulding rising in scrolls and volutes 
for two stories or more, to be surmounted by whole groups of pagan gods 
and goddesses in belling garments. But the interiors of these French Baroque 
chateaux did not take on the colour and fabric of change, from the somber, 
dark varnish and dull gold carving synonymous with the Late Renaissance, 
until the heralding of Louis XV upon the throne of France. 

Seldom in recorded history has the influence of one man, king or com- 
moner, wrought such sudden and complete change upon the modes and 
manners of a court as did the advent of mercurial Louis XV when he 
grasped the orb and fleur-de-lys of France in his heavily jeweled fingers. 
During his long reign (1715-1774) this witty, lecherous, fashionably minded 
man dealt in whims. Whims, his own and those of others, ruled the court. 
No desired caprice was ever explained; it was acted upon simply because 
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it seemed gay and desirable at the time. Out of such a whim was born the 
often enchanting, always arresting style of decoration known as Rococo. 

The day in midsummer when Louis and his bored court first saw the 
bizarre, fantastically dressed Meissonier circus, composed entirely of mon- 
keys, was in the year 1723. A tall, spindly individual from Turin, named 
Juste Auréle Meissonier, had but lately arrived in Paris with a cartload of 
curious wares. The man told his various clients he had come from Venice, 
where he had been employed in decorating salons and barges, painting silks 
and satins for the full-skirted coats of gallant and tottering roués, as well 
as wide-panniered petticoats for the lovely, amorous ladies in the Baroque 
pallazi along the star-reflecting canals. 

Versatile no end, he carved and gilded furniture, cut designs in glass, 
acted as dancing master, and performed on numerous obscure musical in- 
struments with engaging names. Verily, Juste Auréle was a man of parts. 
To him and no other, one owes the Rococo motif in decoration. 

It seems that his series of tableaux in which the assorted monkeys took 
the parts of fop, warrior, painted prostitute, and grand duchess so com- 
pletely enthralled the king that he forthwith installed Juste Auréle Meissonier 
in an atelier in the Orangerie at Versailles and the die was cast. One of the 
first divertisements Meissonier arranged for the king’s pleasure actually 
gave the new style of decoration its name. On a rug or floor cloth of sea- 
green silk, Meissonier arranged swirls and gracefully curving mounds of 
gilded and brightly lacquered sea shells from the shores of the Adriatic Sea. 
The design was enhanced by fragments of gleaming rose quartz from the 
Dolomites. Louis was enchanted. ‘Coquille et rocaille, he said smiling. The 
rocks and shells so long used as decorative motifs in Italian architecture, 
particularly by Andrea Palladio, became Rococo on the instant. 

And then this ship of gilded fretwork and rose-twined garlands called 
‘Rococo’ set forth on a voyage that was to encompass not only the grands 
chateaux of France but the electoral palaces and immense hunting lodges 
in German, Prussian, and Saxon grand duchies. Churches in Switzerland 
as well as richly endowed monasteries in all Catholic countries were to rise 
in white and gold splendour, a tremendously sonorous foil to the grim gray- 
ness of Gothic ecclesiastical architecture that had dominated religious houses 
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for centuries. Almost without exception the tremendous and ornate basilicas 
standing so proudly today in wind-swept squares or crowning wooded hills 
were built in the Baroque-Rococo taste. 

During a period in history, roughly 1700 to 1800, when shoals of ennui- 
ridden courtiers existed only to entertain or be entertained by their reign- 
ing prince, ornate, pretentious, wildly impractical houses were built in 
proximity to whatever royal residence was most in favour at a given time. 
Many of these communities remain today in various conditions of partial 
or complete disuse. Well preserved and charmingly lived in are the small 
chateaux (most of these are the Louis XV or Louis XVI period) in the 
environs of the Palace of Versailles. Wiirzburg, once the seat of the power- 
ful prince-bishops of Bavaria, has innumerable palaces and forest lodges 
surrounding the city, which are decorated from cellar to attic in the very 
last word of Rococo taste. These houses run the gamut of size. 

Perhaps the most engaging collection of maison bijou, as the French 
term this miniature style of exuberant habitation, is to be found (or was 
until 1943) on the slopes of the towering escarpment known as Buda-on- 
the-Danube. Crowned by the immense, domed frontage of the Royal Palace 
of the Hapsburgs, the tree-covered terraces of the mound are dotted with 
villas in pale pink, yellow — the clear bright yellow of lemons — and lumi- 
nous robin’s egg blue. A sense of ‘lovely and lost’ hovers over these scroll- 
roofed dwellings, noticeably heightened at night when the moonlight lends 
an air of unreality to the scene, as if a stage were set for a forgotten ballet 
of a féte champétre in which no dancers appear. 

One of the great memories of my life, a memory that lingers, is the 
way the lights came on in Buda one evening. I sat on a balcony of the Hotel 
Duna Palota on the Pest side of the river. Directly the sun had sunk behind 
the tree-shadowed mountain rising like a protecting shoulder behind the 
ancient town of the Maygar kings, the lights appeared, slowly thrusting 
the tremendously long frontage of the Royal Palace into focus. First a few 
scattered lights winked like fireflies among the plane trees and rhododen- 
dron gardens. Then, as if one watched a scene from a romantic drama en- 
acted upon a darkened stage wherein a woman twined a diamond chain 
among the laces of her corsage, lights shimmered across the terrace of the 
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palace gardens. The imaginary actress placed a spiked tiara on her proudly 
erect head. Diamonds caught the star shine and a burst of pointed fire 
fanned out against the sky. The palace was a blaze of light. 

Scattered over the terrain of Europe one still finds these luxurious, 
ornate houses clustered around the country retreat of a long-dead monarch, 
crumbling monuments to a vanished way of life. The romantic air hovering 
around such houses stirs the imagination of painters, poets, and musicians. 
Many a charming opera has been written about the life lived by a glittering 
assemblage who trouped back and forth from one ‘plaisance’ to another to 
be always in readiness for the continuous entertainments which were the 
daily round. I venture that nowhere today can one find a more enchanted 
group of Baroque palaces, both large and small, than at Noto, crowning a 
gentle rise of rock about twenty miles south of Syracusa in Sicily. Although 
this town, which one might say was carved from golden stone, is stated to 
shelter twenty-five thousand inhabitants, it appears to sleep the centuries 
away, stirring now and again on saints’ days and the annual Festa of Harvest 
to hang a few painted cloths from ornate and wonderfully graceful iron 
balconies. 

A completely leveling earthquake obliterated Noto in 1693. In 1703 
acres of rubble and crushed human corpses had been cleared away to allow 
an entirely new town to rise, phoenixlike, from the ashes of the old. A 
cathedral was the first building to be erected, followed by a palace to house 
the bishop of the province. It is told that on a tour of towns and villages 
lying within a radius of one hundred miles of Syracusa, Ferdinand I, King 
of Naples, admired so greatly the breeze-cooled situation of Noto and its 
splendid palace that he elevated the town to the roster of a place for royal 
sojourn. Immediately nobles from all over Sicily swarmed into Noto, build- 
ing the extremely handsome houses one sees today. As the Bourbon kings 
of Naples and The Two Sicilies succeeded one another, Noto became in- 
creasingly popular, until in 1837 the honor of becoming capital of the 
province was accorded Noto in preference to Syracusa, a city forever in the 
clutches of disturbance. 

On three sides of the piazza, where stands the cathedral and the palace 
taken over by the Bourbons, rise the palaces which are so noteworthy for 
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the grandiose Baroque architecture that is to be found in the south of Italy. 
One singularly attractive motif encountered in five or six of the palaces is 
the top story, which has tall, pedimented windows, elaborately carved as 
to frames and wide moulding cornice. This would in the ordinary way sup- 
port the roof. These windows have no partitioned rooms behind them, but 
give instantly onto the luminous sky, usually an intense sapphire blue in 
this part of the country. Often cascades of flowering vines spill out across 
the sills of these windows and descend like waterfalls down the golden- 
coloured walls. The Bourbon palace itself is almost incredible in its elaborate 
conception. The stone has a kind of molten gold vibrance which is so tire- 
lessly carved over every inch of its surface that it reminds one of some of 
Leonardo da Vinci's filigree gold toys massively conceived. 

The enrichment over the doors and windows is out of fable. There are 
prancing horses, a kind of Pegasus breed, winged and muscled, with manes 
and tails as curved and flowing as the turbulent waves of Ocean. Saints of 
great piety of mien rub shoulders with leering Chinamen in pheasant- 
feathered hats. Hoards of monsters and heraldic beasts dash among the 
lopped-off branches and waving rushes and shells that form a border of 
tremendous vitality. The very definition of Rococo runs riot on the walls 
of this unique edifice. 

Noto is one of the most richly endowed of all the Baroque towns in 
Europe and perhaps the least known. From the cells of memory its per- 
fection haunts the mind of anyone who has ever seen it on a brilliantly sunny 
day, or silvered, aloof, and strangely quiet on a moonlit night. 

In Palermo and scattered about on hilltops or placed drowsily in arid 
valleys the Sicilian nobles have for centuries built their castles. These farm- 
house-like structures, usually identified by one or more crenelated towers 
built from the outcrop of rock abounding on all sides, took on, until the 
end of the fifteenth century, a gray or dun color as if to appear only an- 
other crag of the jagged-walled ravines. In many parts of the island, vege- 
tation is sparse; indeed, when one approaches many of the magnificent, 
gaudy Baroque country houses of today, the walled gardens sparkling with 
burnished lemon, orange, and lime trees take on the quality of an oasis on 
the fringes of the Sahara desert, and appear as welcome. 
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These rural retreats, usually lived in by the owners only during spring 
and autumn months, are furnished in a manner wildly inappropriate to 
country living by any race except the luxurious, self-indulgent Sicilians. In 
any other countryside these long reaches of tufted-satin salons, one after 
another awash with gilt filigree panels, would be a nine-day wonder. In 
this semitropical land they are taken for granted by the peasants as well 
as infinitely admired by the traveler. 

One immense villa I recall as if I had taken away with me a shimmer- 
ing fragment of an illuminated copy of The Arabian Nights. A soaring 
facade of five stories, the rusty-pink stucco walls painted in fresco panels, 
depicted a riotous Olympian debauch, singularly frank in conception. 

Through a high, wide doorway one entered the cool green shadows of 
a foyer, paved in huge spiraling scrolls of salmon pink, yellow, and green 
marble. Actually the corridor was.a driveway for vehicles, and the scale of 
this tunnel was intentionally towering to match the entrance door. The 
owner of the villa told me that in the days when his great-grandfather had 
built the extravagant rabbit warren, the political alarums and excursions 
of the day often caused excitable guests to depart in a prodigious hurry, 
at a moment’s notice. Often, while leaving the courtyard, a heavily loaded 
traveling coach, unwieldy as a crippled galleon in a choppy sea, would meet 
another similar conveyance entering the courtyard. Be the coachmen ever 
so careful, I am sure many disasters occurred. 

The salons, at least twelve in number, opened in the approved Italian 
manner (favorite with Andrea Palladio) one into the other. All had tall 
windows letting onto the garden terrace. These rooms were sheer fantasy 
— always one clear, vibrant colour and gold. Bright, hard Sicilian pink satin, 
tufted to the size of loaves of bread, upholstered the armchairs, the scroll- 
backed settees, and square banquettes of the first salon I entered. In the 
next room all was turquoise-blue tufted satin. Another was cerise moire, in 
which a watery pattern in gold thread caught the sunlight. Still others were 
in absinthe green, lemon yellow, and a shade of heliotrope bordering on 
petunia. All furniture was tufted within an inch of its life. Gold Rococo fret- 
work and all the bewildering curves the style is heir to covered walls and 
ceilings. In each room hung a superb Venetian glass chandelier, the deli- 
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cately coloured opaque glass blown in the shape of flowers. It was a truly 
bewildering house, fragile beyond belief in texture. Yet this habitat, how- 
ever it smacked of Titania, Queen of the Fairies, played its part as the heart- 
beat of a prosperous farm, successfully run for many generations. 

Two hundred years before the advent of Baroque taste, so closely allied 
and complemented by the Rococo, Palladian style had swept the world 
from Italy to the marshy flatlands of Tidewater Virginia. Builders of the 
world, ever on the lookout for change, for originality of design, sprang into 
the fray. For it was in many instances a fray. Baroque and later Rococo 
had (and still have) many detracters. The seventeenth century was the 
era of the lampoon. Many of these sarcastic, sometimes venomous, sheets 
were hawked about the streets from Rome to London and from Vienna 
(the last stronghold of German Renaissance to capitulate in any appreciable 
manner to the Rococo taste) to Prague, where, in libelous cartoons and 
caricatures, the Austrian Empress Maria Theresa was shown giving birth 
to quadruplets in a spectacular triumphal car of Baroque design. She was 
depicted as Leda. The swan was her minister Kaunitz, and the offspring 
were Turkey, Hungary, Poland, and Bavaria, all of which had added land to 
her empire. What makes this diatribe noteworthy is the fact that, however 
much the sponsors hated Maria Theresa and her avid building of Baroque 
palaces and triumphal pageants to celebrate her victories, the design of the 
sheet of paper is in the most splendid Baroque tradition. Indeed, unknown 
to the originators, these pamphlets became collectors’ items. One finds copies 
in many of the outstanding collections pertaining to the epoch. 

For a long time after the Baroque taste had become established, it 
courted opprobrious implication. Many architectural authorities deemed the 
style shallow in concept, finicking in detail, and so unstable that at all times 
they felt like dodging lest the frets fall out of the ceilings. Yet a quality 
of grandiosity and unstinted effectiveness holds the eye always, whether 
one likes it or not. ‘Arresting, facile, but tawdry, say some detractors. “Re- 
gard the magnificent sweep and authority of the Bernini colonnades link- 
ing the tremendous staircase and portico of San Pietro to the Vatican and 
the Piazza di San Pietro,’ say admirers like myself. 

In the last fifty years the Baroque style, as well as the attendant Rococo, 
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has become much more favorably regarded. A new valuation has been 
drawn up and its merits have been pointed out and fully explained. Now, 
on every hand I find devotees who are stanchly loyal, particularly those 
who say ‘We have long admired the eighteenth-century English furniture 
of Chippendale,’ and are vastly surprised when I point out that he was one 
of the masters of manipulating all the finest motifs of Rococo in his designs. 
His mirrors, girandoles, and lanterns in the chinoiserie manner, the very 
pulse of Rococo, are virtually his trade-mark. 

In Spain the Church revolted violently against the Baroque and Rococo 
style, crying out that it was godless, an affront, an obscenity against the 
asceticism of religion. Members of the Spanish Inquisition (abolished in 
Spain in 1820) tried by terrible means to halt its invasion among the 
spendthrift grandees who were tired of the gloomy barracks in which they 
had grown up. No matter to what lengths devious scouts of the Holy Office 
went, Spain not only accepted the twin styles to the hilt, but added a spice 
of its own to the whole design. The grandeur of vision and proud reserve 
of the Iberian mind made the Baroque style its own. Today Spanish Baroque 
is a style apart, a dramatic annotation, often magnificent in its isolation, 
particularly in remote Mexican villages, wherever the far-adventuring con- 
quistadores planted the fiery banners of Aragon, Andalusia, or Castile. 


CHAPTERS 


ITALY - 1700-1798 


cA Flarlequinade of the Arts 


Corridor suites of rooms, floors polished like gleaming waterways, 
reflect the sparkling painted rooms of Venice. 


URING THE YEAR 1700, three ostensibly unrelated events 
occurred in three different parts of Italy. Seeming to have no connection 
at the time, these incidents combined to form a style of decoration so en- 
compassing that, like the surge of great waters, it engulfed a continent, over- 
flowing as a tidal wave to faraway shores. For a century this style dominated 
all the arts. Even today monuments of that past century remain. A taste for 
Baroque and its attendant fellow Rococo mounts for another flowering. 

The first event is concerned with the birth in Naples of a man-child 
to Gaspare and Luisa van Vitel of Utrecht. The boy was christened Luigi, 
after his Neapolitan grandfather, on the distaff side, and was later to be 
known as Vanvitelli. 

The second event took place during the summer, at a water carnival 
held on the shady reaches of the Brenta Canal, lapping lazily between 
Venice and aristocratic Padova. A ridiculously young, eccentric youth from 
Turin named Meissonier designed a barge for a bored contessa. She won 
the first prize at the water féte, hands down. No one, so they said, had ever 
seen, or imagined, anything so gay, so bizzare, as her Queen of the Adriatic 
costume. 

The third event created a furore in Milano. A painter named Giovanni 
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Battista Tiepolo transformed the ceilings of dark, grim old Palazzo Clerici 
until beholders seemed transported by unseen wings to the lustrous regions 
of empyrean. 

Vanvitelli — Meissonier — Tiepolo, as formidable a triumvirate in the 
world of art, it turned out, as had been that of Palladio, Veronese, and 
Vittorio in the preceding century. 

During the years many more men in all branches of painting, archi- 
tecture, and sculpture, and vigorous stuccadore, cabinet-makers, and workers 
in gold leaf and gesso, were to rise to glory. These three men, however, set 
the mood in Italy. Regarded in panorama, social life in Italy in the eighteenth 
century was as sharply contrasted as were the interests of the literati, Aca- 
demia della Arcadia (the extreme intelligentsia) and the profligate, dis- 
solute, socially brilliant Venetians, the Frenchified court of Turino, or the 
spendthrift, sport-loving Bolognese. 

Members of Academia della Arcadia met in draughty Renaissance rooms 
or under shaded Palladian porticos, holding endless conversazione. To the 
revelers in gayer centers of fashion this life seemed monstrous dull. To give 
point to their own brittle, ballo in maschera mode of life, the Venetians 
rallied their shrinking fortunes determined to set the fashion in culture for 
all Italy. Just as Rome had sponsored the grandeur of Baroque, so would 
they set a style, sparkling, translucent as the waters of the Adriatic, con- 
tinuously lapping and reflecting the palaces rising from its waters. 

Giambattista Casti, the poet, wrote of his adored Venice: “What an 
enchanted, frivolous life we lead. Perfumed, posing, strutting, bowing, 
masked and powdered. Gambling our very garters away or the bright rib- 
bons which bind modesty. Lest modesty irk desire, that, too, is played across 
the board.’ Voltaire, in Candide, describes a throng of returning revelers 
in Piazza San Marco: ‘Like automatons moved by giant hands, glazed with 
fatigue these figurines are porcelain bright. Strike a Venetian and you shatter 
Columbine or Arlequine.’ 

La Doriada, the old epigrammatist who played hostess to Casti, said: 
‘In the morning a little mass. At noon a little party, At night the pleasant 
fruits of flirtation.’ A traveler driving along the dusty road to Gola, through 
La Miro and on to Treviso alla Brenta, counted over one hundred ‘palaces, 
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villas, luxurious with ballrooms, salons, grottos and appurtenances for water 
jets, a carnival of life, where tedium never enters.’ 

And so the scene was set to welcome and embrace Rococo. At first the 
gaiety of line in bombé cabinets, seen to such extremes later, was not ap- 
parent. Huge, heavily corniced armoires painted in brilliant colour were 
sometimes marbleized in fantastico streaks, or painted grotesques. Griffons 
with female heads, plumed and swagged in pearls, were favored. Artificiality 
in any form was the alternate breath of sette cento Venetians. 

As early as 1730 Venetians cocked a watchful eye on Turin, for the 
King of Sardinia was rebuilding the city after the siege of 1706 into a splen- 
did eighteenth-century capital. But there was (and has always been) a re- 
serve about Turinese furniture, because the court looked to Versailles for 
its pattern. The easy, graceful swing of Venetian pieces is lacking. 

Painted walls and woodwork, doors, architraves, cornices, and interior 
shutters (flush with wall) have always been glorious in Italian houses. Now, 
the art reached extremes never known before. Ceilings came into painted 
prominence in houses of every class. A cardinal’s palazzo in Rome, princely 
villas on the Brenta, or delicious pink-frescoed casini d’amore, hidden from 
prying eyes in some garden maze, were decorated to the last rafter with 
paint, gesso, carving, and gilt. Crystal, porcelain, tinsel, and sham vistas 
in chiaroscuro ruled the style for living, day and night. A French traveler 
to Venice was entertained at a great ballo in maschera starting at La Pericoli, 
a famous gambling hall in the Piazza San Marco, then wending by stages to 
Palazzo Labia. Bemazed, he wrote: “Tiepolo has rent the ceilings away 
from a cloudland peopled by voluptuous goddesses in robes of transient 
mists. Such prodigal life as I see all about me is more of an oriental city, yet 
the masked beauties reclining on exquisite lounges of gilt and painted silk 
are creatures of only Venice.’ 

Imitating varicoloured marbles to lend the grand air to a room was 
brought to the peak of absurd beauty in Venice. Most engaging these rooms 
turn out to be, as the freshness of idea grows on one. In Rome I once had 
an apartment in an old Baroque palazzo. I had four rooms opening one into 
the other. Twenty-two kinds of painted marble of varying shades of beige, 
terra-cotta, gray, white, grape, and green melted in most happy manner 
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from one room to another. In the gray room I placed my collection of 
Sicilian tortoise shell; in the green-shaded room, coral and gold lacquer 
from Venice. The sparkle of jewels was ever with me. 

In an old palazzo belonging to the Rovere family there is a long gal- 
lery ‘used as ballroom), every inch of which is painted. Walls, woodwork, 
and ceiling are done in animals, flowers, wheat, and corn. Cupids fan 
nymphs with wings of captured birds. All manner of Rococo scrolls and 
floriations are used in the most riotous and decorative manner. Every con- 
ceivable colour is employed. Another room, a huge salone, is entirely in 
crystal. Mirrors, chandeliers, and encrustations on walls and ceiling are of 
coloured-glass flowers from Murano. The furniture is black and silver lac- 
quer painted in vermilion and yellow. Curtains of vermilion silk are deeply 
bordered in crystal fringes. A room of shattering beauty, to be seen at its 
best at night. Indeed, during the great days of the sette cento, when 
Venetians caroused, danced, flirted, and gambled all night, rooms were 
decorated to be seen only during the candlelit hours. 

Most noticeable is the original way Chinese taste was treated in Venice. 
It was accorded a laughing, affectionate sort of humour, surpassing, in 
imagery and delicacy of handling rocaille (with Chinese motifs), the French 
‘literate’ manner of execution, entrancing though it is. 

Michelangelo had handed to Bernini, on a richly scrolled silver platter, 
the fledgling Baroque. The more tempestuous Bernini had flung his palaces 
and wind-tossed sculpture into the teeth of bedazzled Romans. His Fontana 
di Trevi, the Apollo and Daphne group in the Casino Borghese, and the 
spell-binding elliptical piazza in front of St. Pietro woke them to wonder. 
Now came Venice with Tiepolo, Pietro Longhi, Guardi, Meissonier, and 
architect Brustalone. 

Not content with setting the style in manner of living and the rooms 
in which to live, Venice aimed high to become supreme arbiter of ‘la Mode.’ 
Pietro Longhi, Francesco Guardi, Antonio Canaletto, his nephew Bernardo 
Bellotto, and Bordo Galanti painted pictures of ridotto, ballo in maschera, 
and fiesta di canale in which appear hundreds of little figures in extravagant 
panniers and coats with startling stiffened skirts, tricorns, caped cloaks, 
and every conceivable kind of mask. Crimson, coral pink, citron yellow, 
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violet, black, malachite green, and white, laced in gold and silver, set the 
colour scale. Never in history was one man so busy designing costumes and 
fripperies of every sort as was cadaverous young Meissonier. Yet he tired 
of his success in Venice, took to the road as a mountebank and, as we know, 
landed in the Orangerie in Versailles to catch the jaundiced eye, but in- 
flammatory interest, of Louis Quinze. 

As Venetian craftsmen progressed in the new style, they became so 
facile that no form in nature, heraldic device, or sculptured image was be- 
yond their skill. Bacchus, Greek deities, amorini, all figures of Italian Come- 
dia della Arte (which influenced painter, theatre-designer, and porcelain- 
maker alike, all over Europe) embellished their work. By the end of the 
century Venetian furniture had become so fine, so elegant in execution 
that the greatest collectors welcomed rare items with unbounded praise. 
Representative pieces of Venetian furniture in the magnificent collections 
of Bardini, Count Alfonso Visconti, Contessa Zano, James Deering, Paul 
Chalfin, and Richard Hanna attest to this. The gurgling bambini in Venice 
were rocked in the most beautiful cradles I have ever seen. The ingenuity 
displayed by carvers and painters in fashioning shells, an opening acanthus 
leaf, a canopy of trellised roses, a Columbine and Pierrot holding a basket, 
was immense. A grassy bank concealed a nest for a child. Blowing spring 
flowers under an arched rainbow became a cradle. 

Beds and accompanying canopies were the forte illimitato of Venetian 
artisans. The loveliest bed of the period is in a pale-bisque and almond- 
green bedroom at Palazzo Guisti Del Giardino in Venice. The bed is so 
graceful and lightly poised on a low dais that the painted wood frame 
seems to float. The headboard is carved as breaking waves on a shell-strewn 
beach. In houses at Milan, Genoa, and the villas along the Brenta Canal, 
Venetian beds of Rococo style are often the finest pieces of furniture 
displayed. 

Means of locomotion seem to have been as varied in Venice as the 
fashionable vices of its inhabitants. Fantastically carved, painted, and gilded 
gondolas (ruled by law, in 1800, to be uniformly black) had the feize, or 
cabin, curtained in gold fish-net, pomponed in crimson rosettes. For taking 
the air in the piazzas and narrow calle during inclement weather, cunningly 
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fashioned sedan chairs were used. These were fully enclosed, as in the 
French and English manner, often with painted glass panels, to be opened 
or closed at will. For driving to the great country villas, called ritirata di 
campagna, elaborate coaches were used. In a large painting by Guardi of 
a stretch of countryside near the Pisani Palazzo del Stra is shown the en- 
tourage of a Venetian noble driving to his country estate. Fifty or sixty 
persons, friends mounted on crimped-tailed Barbs, ride near the coach, 
laughing, no doubt exchanging snatches of scandal with the occupants. Six 
heavy, dappled Spanish horses, much beribboned, with liveried postilions 
up, swing the vehicle along at a smart gallop. In a barge on the canal are a 
group of magpie-clad picnickers, in mask and capo, all black and white, 
under a yellow awning. This is the essence of the elaborate extravagance that 
was the hub about which life circled in the days of ‘Venezia bella, regina di 
Adriatico. 

So wide spreading became the panniers of Venetian women by mid- 
century that cabinet-makers were forced to change the spread of arms on 
chairs and alter the width of the seats. I once had a set of six painted 
Venetian chairs in my house, Monta del Arno, near Firenze, which were 
as wide as a love seat. The arms sprang from the back at an oblique angle. 
Yellow and pink, they were, and I placed them in a tower room of Venetian 
sparkle, where my neighbor Robert Carrere painted a flowering trellis on 
the return thickness of an archway. In this room the chairs lent a nostalgic 
note of sette cento Venice. On a table lay an old folio of hand-tinted fashion 
plates from Venice, dated 1750, showing a kind of hilarious abandon in 
ruches, immense panniers, and swags of ribbon and flowers. Découpage, 
the elegant art of cutting figures from paper, gumming them on painted 
wood, and treating the whole to a lacquer finish, became the rage in Venice. 
Whole rooms of furniture, doors, screens, and even the tray upon which 
chocolate was served in Capo di Monte or Meissen pots would show a féte 
galante in découpage. The pieces most decorated were commodes, tall 
Rococo secretaires, and bombé chests of drawers. No piece, however, en- 
tirely escaped the snipping scissors, the paintpot, or the lacquer brush. 

Immense in scale, consoles, sofas, tables with stretchers, and armchairs 
the size of the Ark were built for show, not for use, like the hundreds of 
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gilt chairs called sedia corridore which stand unused in close-packed ranks 
along the endless corridors of vast pallazi. A kind of defensive hauteur lingers 
in these apartments. Venice — indeed, all Italy — has always maintained a 
tremendous aura of aristocratic grandeur in the mood of its great houses. 
Many foreigners, Americans particularly, lease these palaces. Seldom do 
they absorb the flavor. One must live in nobile to do so. 

Naples, ‘the minstrel boy of Italy, as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
called it, ran a kind of architectural temperature, and building design be- 
came feverish. Luigi Vanvitelli and his two sons built flamboyant palazzi 
halfway up a steep hill, then unfurled, like an undulating banner in stone, 
wide, winding, balustraded steps to reach them. His Palazzo Casacalenda, 
Palazzo Burri, and great country villas near Capo di Monte are florid and 
striking. His sons designed (Ricardo painted the ceiling) the engaging 
San Carlo Opera House in Naples. 

At the end of a neglected road, little more than cart track, rutted and 
full of puddles the day I penetrated the wilderness, sleeps as amazing a 
Neapolitan Rococo country villa as one will ever see. Built in the shape of 
a five-pointed star, high and narrow, the five beswagged porticos between 
each point stare with blind eyes out across the Bay of Naples toward lovely 
Isola di Ischia and misty Capri. Shutters hang crazily, or have fallen into 
the coarse snake grass. Terrace upon terrace bristle with Baroque finials 
and headless, armless, or just crumbled-to-nothing statues of every mythical 
deity in the roster. Lizards’ paradise it is, surely. Thousands of slithy green, 
gold, and tawny fellows make the terraces shimmer like a living mosaic. 
Astounding, architecturally, as this Villa Sopporetti most certainly is, the 
interior decorations and what is left of the mildew-rotted furniture are be- 
yond belief. I was reminded of the ‘Charge of the Light Brigade,’ for ‘pic- 
tures to the right, pictures to the left, volleyed and thundered.’ Even in a 
Dutch gallery I have never seen so many paintings so closely hung. A gusty 
wind from off the bay set the sagging canvases to thrumming like giant 
drums. There were huge dark canvases; sets of small oval portraits; portraits 
of men and women in powder, patches, smirks, and perukes; and immense, 
harshly coloured pictures of a long-forgotten hunt at royal Caserta. Duca di 
Bezzi-Sopporetti was almoner to F erdinand I of the Two Sicilies and was 
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often near demented trying to find money to pay for the king’s follies. 

In one strange, wedge-of-pie-shaped salon hung at least five hundred 
small canvases, each in gold, mirror-studded frames. Not more than eighteen 
inches high and twelve inches wide was a series of portraits of Neapolitan 
types of feminine beauty. Others were of nobility, peasantry, the young, the 
middle-aged, and the old —all were uncompromising human documents, 
and all were expertly painted in every conceivable kind of costume, though 
not much of the dress showed, for these were portrait heads. It was the 
only room in the villa fit for habitation, for no wind ranged the walls. It 
contained magnificent Rococo tables, commodes, and the oddly shaped 
(like an upright violin) Neapolitan secretaire. Two boldly scaled Venetian 
glass chandeliers hung in opposite corners. I surmised there had once been 
two more. An eerie Bessarabian rug, gigantic in design of red and magenta 
roses, on a black ground (first brought to Naples about 1760) was so riddled 
by moths, I found, that it was a deathtrap. I found out something else. For 
three months each year an elderly woman, a contessa ( descendant of the 
original owner ), comes here from her castello in Calabria. She is considered 
a connoisseur of Rococo furniture, as well as a renowned shot. I wish I could 
have met her. We would have had so much in common. She does not mind 
living in a disheveled house with its magnificent view. Nor do I in my Irish 
one. And the rough shooting for her is prime hereabouts, as fox hunting 
is with me. 

All along the Posilipo and in the woods about the gates of the royal 
villa of Capo di Monte are charming Rococo houses. Sir William Hamilton 
once lived in a big yellow villa in a terraced garden in Posilipo with his 
beautiful Emma, ‘that attitudinizing nymph in heroic mold,’ wrote Lady 
Mary Montagu. 

The Pignatelli and Caracciolo palazzi have painted rooms with great 
mirrors and crystal chandeliers, for the Neapolitan nobles were masters of 
entertainment, and their piano nobili apartments glittered in thousands of 
candles nightly. Lady Hamilton wrote to Nelson on his ship ‘Bellerophon’: 
‘After my sojourn at Caserta where all is turmoil, I find relish in the man- 
ners of Neapolitans en casa. Spirited, but mindful of good address.’ 

Caserta, when built by Vanvitelli, was hailed by all Europe as the 
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most impressive gesture in building since the time of the Roman emperors. 
In this royal labyrinth, riotous bad manners matched the palace in enormity. 

Bologna had its flare-up of Baroque and Rococo, but in no way com- 
parable to Rome, Venice, Naples, or Genoa. What signifies most is its con- 
tribution to posterity in breeding the famiglia Bibiena. Actually the nine 
males who stemmed from the loins of Giovanni Maria, called ‘I] Fontaniere’ 
(the source), 1625-1665, did most of their work outside of Italy at the elec- 
toral courts of Germany and Saxony and in Sweden, Munich, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Russia, and Denmark. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of Bibiena genius in Italy is 
the Teatro Farnese in Parma. The magnitude of conception, carried out to 
the last gold tassel on the parma violet velvet curtain, is unequaled in any 
edifice now standing. The night of the gala premier performance to cele- 
brate the betrothal of the heir of the Duke of Parma, ten elephants, capari- 
soned in purple and gold, and twenty black and white Spanish Barbs ap- 
peared in the pageant “Aphrodite and the King of Numidia.’ A spectacle 
of such ingenuity had never been held under a roof before. 

Another example of Bibiena genius is a tiny circular pleasure house 
near Parma that is all porcelain and crystal, with ceilings of green and claret 
satin held in folds by spears. 

Sicily apparently fell heavily under the spell of Naples in the matter 
of building palaces and country villas in bigly conceived, gaudy magnifi- 
cence. The fever caught from Naples by Palermo and Noto (twenty-five 
miles from Palermo) was magnified in piling scroll upon volute and excre- 
scence, throwing all caution to the winds, gilding, encrusting with porce- 
lain and mirror until walls cracked under the weight and two known palaces 
in Palermo collapsed into the street. The most famous of all the Baroque 
country houses in Sicily is that of the imperial-minded Duke of Pratomeno. 
Acres of strident pink satin on tufted furniture crowd the rooms. Lustre 
chandeliers and torchéres of prismatic colour shed blinding light. Voluptu- 
ous creatures of the air float in clouds and roses across ceilings. An air of 
jamboree pervades the rooms, quite in keeping with the lusty manner of 
Sicilian hospitality. Town palaces as well as villas in the rich farm districts 
are rambunctious and cluttered with furniture in both questionable and 
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extremely entertaining taste, but even the latter is perhaps not of the first 
water. 

The big, terraced Sicilian farmhouses, often with a Baroque entrance 
gate or double circular staircase, are rambling and comfortable. I know of 
one on the estate of Duca di Bronte (a title conferred on Lord Nelson) which 
I have always liked. In some ways it is a jovial big brother to Villa Piovene, 
near Padova. The same abundance is evident. Because there is so much 
tortoise shell in the salone grande, in massive picture and mirror frames and 
table tops, the house is called Casa di Tartaruga. A green and yellow Ro- 
coco dining room has yardlong trays of dark-to-golden tartaruga arranged 
against the walls — a room to remember always. In it I had a generous por- 
tion of omelette over which coarsely ground salami was sprinkled along with 
Parmesan cheese. That, too, I shall remember. 

Chinoiserie in Palermo takes the rather startling form of high, trans- 
parent glass doors on which are painted exotic trees and flowers ~ palm and 
yucca trees from which monkeys impertinently hurl coconuts and bananas 
at bright birds. 

Noto is like a crumbling golden nugget. Not that the houses are neg- 
lected. Noto has a pleasant, quiet ‘beyond this world’ kind of look. I mean 
that if you took a hammer and split into many jagged parts a huge nugget 
and constructed a toy village, presto, Noto. In the eighteenth century, rows 
of palaces were built by courtiers who sought favour with King Ferdinand 
when he decreed the place his official residence in Sicily. So quiet is life in 
Noto that after the sun has set, no man walks abroad. A stray dog or cat 
skulks to some hideaway, as if pursued. 

In Calabria are many rich, aristocratic families who live in feudal splen- 
dour. They are incredibly insolent, haughtily refusing to admit or accept a 
changing world. In horse-drawn landau or, if stormy, leather-topped ba- 
rouche, the door panels displaying a stemma di famiglia of ancient lineage 
in Reggio di Calabria, these autocrats drive to visit one another. Naples is 
suspect to these matriarchs (it is the woman who rules); nuovo cattivo, they 
say. Shopping is done in Catanzaro, Cosenza, and Reggio di Calabria. 
Ancient styles prevail; the viewpoint of the great landowners is pure Baroque. 
A particularly grand old principessa from near Reggio di Calabria found 
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that her doctor had moved to Naples from his former practice. Infuriated 
that he would not come to her, she finally was driven to him. As the ancient, 
creaking barouche came to a halt in front of his office, he emerged, greeted 
the principessa, apologizing for the broken paving, saying, ‘Eccellenza, the 
war you know. (This was 1946.) The old lady, in somber black and dia- 
monds, snorted, “War! What war? Wars come and go. Don't bother me 
with wars!’ 
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CHAPTER III 


FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND -1723-1778 


Gilt, (rystal, and Satin Sheen 


Twin bronze stags, rising alert from a bed of bracken, lend panache to 
a temple d’eau at Rococo Chateau d’Lambermont in Auvergne. 


N FRANCE, THE YEAR 1716 heralded — made notable, in fact 
—the Regency of Philip, Duc d’Orleans. A completely new style of furni- 
ture and decoration for interiors was created as well. A cabinet-maker named 
Robert de Cotte, grown tired of the solid heaviness of Renaissance him- 
self, felt also the restlessness stirring among the nobility in matters of dec- 
oration. Many were casting eyes in the direction of Venice and the Kingdom 
of Naples, where intense gaiety reigned in entertainment and Venetian 
furniture and the walls and ceilings of palazzi were painted in imitation of 
light and shadow playing upon the myriad canals and the sapphire Adriatic 
Sea. Meissonier, the young man from Turin, scarcely more than a boy, had 
captured the interest of volatile Venetians by painting seaweed, shells, and 
starfish in billowing nets, on silk, gesso panels, and satin curtains. In Naples, 
and in Lecce, in Apulia, a wild Spaniard, José Churriguerra, was the man 
of the hour; his influence was fast bringing a new, floridly handsome style 
of architecture to southernmost Italy. De Cotte was apprehensive that the 
French court might, in boredom, adopt in some measure this exotic style, 
suitable for Latin countries only. 
So, striking while the iron was hot, De Cotte showed his proposed 
designs to a colleague, Charles Cressent. With enthusiasm the two set the 
style — Régence. 
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Several distinct features marked Régence furniture: ormolu mounting, 
and a breakaway from the cumbersome formality of grandiose Louis XIV 
furniture; lightness of curves, scrolls, and asymmetrical forms; freedom of 
line, to be clarified later in the Rococo of Louis XV. A cabinet-maker named 
Boulle almost stole the scene from De Cotte by intricate marquetry and 
veneers infinitely rich and varied in texture. Ormolu, a method of gilt finish 
to bronze, lent great style to bombé commodes and generously proportioned 
writing tables, which became synonymous with the epoch. Today collectors 
purr when a fine example of Régence writing table, decorated with appliqués 
of ormolu, appears at sales. 

The French aristocrats took the new style to their hearts. Any influx 
of the raucous Churriguerresque influence in architecture or the loosely 
painted Venetian furniture and paneling was averted for all time, as it turned 
out. Italian eighteenth-century decoration in any form has never gained a 
foothold in France. By the same chance, French Régence or Rococo was 
never popular in Latin countries. Cuvilliés skyrocketed Rococo in Germany. 
Catherine II of Russia swore by it, and Holland accepted the Rococo in- 
teriors by Daniel Marot with pleasure, if not enthusiasm. Switzerland was 
divided in interest. Persons in the French and German cantons delighted 
in remodeling their chateaux in the Rococo style. There are beautiful ex- 
amples to be seen today. The Bellinzona (Ticino) cantons remained true to 
the more brilliant-coloured Italian influence. England absorbed Rococo 
through Robert Adam, Chippendale, and Sheraton, but never in quantity. 
Thomas Jefferson, an avid admirer of Palladio and all Italian Baroque, in- 
troduced some pieces of Louis XVI at Monticello. A few other Virginia and 
Louisiana houses harboured handsome Rococo pieces. In the mid-nineteenth 
century (after the conclusion of the War between the States) an avalanche 
of Rococo and Louis XVI furniture swept America. Some was beautiful in 
quality, some spurious to the point of being worthless eyesores. In whatever 
country one finds French furniture of Régence, Rococo, or Louis XVI pe- 
riods today, be assured the finest pieces bearing signatures or devices of the 
great cabinet-makers are still in France. Dreaming old chateaux and manoirs 
scattered through the countryside, hétels in the faubourgs of Paris bearing 
over the portes blazonings of the greatest names in French history, are re- 
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positories, often overcrowded, with the most exquisite boiseries, meubles, 
et peintures du dixhuitiéme siécle. 

Whenever a new art rises to importance, plenty of disciples flock 
around the banner. A large majority fall by the wayside; others, more 
talented, reach eminence, their names becoming renowned. Painters were 
needed to give brilliance to the Rococo; Watteau, Boucher, and Greuze 
made names during this epoch, and the outstanding architects were Boff- 
rand, Meissonier, Oppenord, Bonnet, and a Saxon trained in France, Effner 
of Dresden. His masterpiece is the gilt and crystal ballroom at Schloss 
Schleissheim, near Munich. 

The wind of eagerness rose, building of country chateaux and town 
hotels became a glittering pastime for the noble courtiers at Versailles. Their 
incomes from inherited domains in the rich provinces were prodigious. In- 
deed, many families currying royal favour for a marriageable son or daughter 
contributed to the upkeep of the vast Bourbon palace, in some cases to their 
eventual ruin. 

Today one hears so often the phrase, “We stayed in the most marvelous 
old chateau in France.’ Nine times out of ten it was built during the 
eighteenth century. Madame de St. Roche, acting as gouvernante to the 
household of Louis XV in his youth, said of this orgy of building: ‘Chdteaux 
se lever, tout le monde. Et notre émerveillement ne teint pas seulement a 
la raréte de ce prodige. Ce décors perfection. 

There are so many chateaux in France that I can choose only a few 
which I believe outstanding. Versailles, Fontainebleau, most of the royal 
chateaux are so well known, pictorially or by actual visit, inside and out, 
that they need nothing from me. It is with some of the less touted, off the 
beaten track, where marvelous examples of all styles of the eighteenth 
century in France repose, that I am concerned. 

Chateau de Jouy at Jouy-en-Josas has some remarkable Rococo shell- 
work ceilings, and a grottolike room, La Salle des Coquillages, is delightful 
in colour and detail of leaping dolphins. Purple muscle shells and the rusty- 
gold conch predominate. The hexagonal pillars supporting the ceiling are 
watery-green plaster, incised with shell patterns. All through this chateau, 
rarest examples of Rococo porcelain and gilded wood are to be seen. 
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Immense and splendid, Chateau de Dampierre contains undoubtedly 
the richest Régence appliqués of ormolu and gilt carving superimposed upon 
coloured marble in France. The glorious L’Escalier d’Honneur is a veritable 
festival of exciting detail, to be enjoyed in the same manner that one assimi- 
lates a great threatrical production, where light and colour play the major 
part. The fusing of ormolu, marble, and painted canvas, with carved and 
gilded wood, into so harmonious a whole is to be seen in only one other 
chateau I know of — the grand, legend-haunted old pile Chateau de Kerjean 
in Brittany. I have a carte de route before me which says of this chateau, 
‘L’ensemble du Chateau est enfermé par une vaste enceinte en forme de 
quadrilatére garni aux angles de quatre tour carrées. Un port monumentale. 

Not only the entrance, but the whole structure is monumental and 
diverse in ornament. A Chdteau de Bocage, in effect, for a dense forest en- 
croaches on all sides. This would be my choice of all French chateaux in 
which to live. 

The ‘guard room’ is strange and memorable. Great lead trophies — 
helmet, lance, and armour — mark the corners. Ancient cavalry banners of 
red, white, and black silk are stacked behind the trophies. Immensely long 
settees in yellow brocatelle line the dull-gold walls. The floor is lead-coloured 
slate with a red marble soleil in the center. The salon is pure Rococo — misty 
blue boiserie, white and gold furniture, and rose du Barry faille taffeta 
curtains. 

Chateau Villandry on the Loire has a long history, having felt the im- 
pact of many changes in taste. The Rococo reception rooms in pink, green, 
and mauve satin, crystal, and gilt-touched boiseries, bérgéres, and bombé 
commodes in delicate marquetry reflect Villandry at the peak of its repu- 
tation for elegant entertainments. Louis XV is said to have roused from the 
slough of boredom which assailed him in later life whenever a visit to Villan- 
dry was suggested. It was here the ‘Court of Virgins’ induced him to play 
blindman’s buff by the hour, one young girl always leading the breathless 
Louis by the hand into the mazes of the garden as a finish to the game. 
The formal garden arrangement of Le Notre and many other masters con- 
tributed to the beauty of Villandry. 

Architecturally, Chateau d’Anet, the superb hunting lodge built for 
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Diane de Poitiers, Duchesse de Valentinois, is Renaissance to the core. 
Régence furniture of finest calibre furnishes the reception rooms, and the 
vast entrance hall, ‘Escalier de la Duchesse, is white and gold, in the transi- 
tion from Régence to Rococo. 

The series of white and gold rooms at Chateau de Chantilly are again 
a transition, and a bewildering one. Something of Cuvilliés Wiirzburg and 
Munich style of gilt elaboration, almost entirely covering chalk white 
boiserie, is found here. Certain conceits appear that were used almost ex- 
clusively by him. Scaly, richly breasted female dragons, some with human 
heads and forked serpents’ tongues, are combined with rocks and rushes. 
Boulle and Cressent designed over one thousand pieces of marquetry, with 
gilt-bronze ormolu, for Chantilly. In the Chambre de Monsieur le Prince the 
lovely highly coloured still-life panels are ‘oriental’ (of Persia and Turkey) 
more than chinoiserie. 

The salon blanc and boudoir vert at Chateau de Champlatreux 
(‘Chateau dune allure grandiose, de Maupassant remarked when using it 
as locale for a story) have more elegance, more nostalgia, to my taste, than 
any rooms of the French Rococo period. I took a friend to see Champlatreux. 
She was undeniably moved by the salon blanc. As we left she said, ‘I would 
like to transport that room on a magic carpet to wherever I might be. It 
has an illusive quality of welcome and well-being.’ 

The boiserie, wonderfully graceful in carving of vines and musical in- 
struments bound in ribbons, is mat white. The exquisite Louis XV furniture 
is pear wood, upholstered in oyster white and palest citron velvet and 
brocade. A few marquetry tables, commodes, and a parquet floor of ‘swallow 
wing’ design lend a dark note that pulls the room into focus. Brilliant or 
dark red flowers would add pointe to the whole. 

A room as spectacular in impact on the senses as any in Genoa, Naples, 
or Mexico, yet pure Louis Quinze Rococo, is at Chateau Marpoirneau la 
Roc, in the Haute Savoie. A Baroque building, clinging in rather haphazard 
manner to the ancient walls of a medieval keep, the place is rapidly disin- 
tegrating. Any day it may roll in clouds of dust down the precipice over 
which it was built, very much like Chateau Modave in the Ardennes. A gold 
Régence stairway leads to a sort of orangerie at the back of the huge salon. 
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This ‘grotto’ has arrangements of pebbles of all sizes mixed with shells and 
jagged shards of quartz to form frescos of stag hunts through the surround- 
ing woodland. Every colour is used with utmost facility to create a sparkling 
flow of pattern, as fine as any painted canvas arras. A wide cornice, chair- 
rail dado, and coved ceiling are smartly pointed in wide bands of black and 
white pebbles the size of apricots. Bright-red serge is used on white and 
black chairs, ruggedly Baroque in carving. A huge gold table in the center 
of the room and four black and gold consoles against the walls have vert 
antique marble tops. It is a room of resounding vitality reminiscent of great 
hunt breakfasts. 

In Provence there are countless manoirs and chateaux with a very 
definite stamp upon eighteenth-century furniture and fabrics, so simplified 
in detail and style as to seem in another country than France. There is an 
arrogance, an independence (very like that in the Basque countryside) of 
idea, in all design. It more nearly epitomizes grande paysanne, which Vol- 
taire said was the only atmosphere wherein he could breathe (though he 
was a guest for years at Sans Souci in Potsdam and The Hermitage in St. 
Petersburg, very temples to Rococo intricacy). Provengal furniture is much 
admired, and rightly, for it takes the best of Rococo forms, such as flowers, 
fruits, and shells, imparting a simplicity and movement to doors and panels 
on big friendly pieces fashioned in dark walnut. The linen armoires, some- 
times ten feet tall, found in Provengal farmhouses near Venice and villages 
in the Bouches-du-Rhoéne are very handsome. The finest pieces I have seen 
of dark carved Provengal in America, with detail of Rococo fruits, are at 
Malabar Farm, the Ohio house of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Bromfield. 

Printed linens and percales (toile de Jouy and chintz) were much used 
in both town and country houses during the eighteenth century. Vines, 
flowers, and birds, all the Chinese motifs imaginable, were employed for 
chintzes. Toile de Jouy designs started out as bucolic picnics and fétes 
champétres, or scenes of the hunt, but before and during the Revolution 
they reached a point of patriotic and political importance like that of a 
newspaper. ‘Burning of the Bastille’ is famous, and a design showing Marie 
Antoinette and the Dauphin in the Temple is in purple on a cream ground, 
dramatic and mournful. 
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Watteau painted hundreds of meters of silks and satins for Madame 
de Pompadour to use in her little theatre at Marly-le-Roi. Painted taffetas, 
picked out with sequins and floss-silk embroidery, became the rage, with 
men and women alike, for waistcoats and furbelows. The false and the true, 
trompe Voeil, reached its height during the Rococo. It was first introduced 
by the architect Philibert De !Orme at Chateau de Chenonceaux, where he 
had a ceiling painted in crests of white plumes upon a black ground. In 
groups of three or seven, some were painted, but one or two were real 
plumes laid flat, caught with a real pear-shaped pearl, against the painted 
pearl border. Courtiers at Versailles and the big country chateaux took up 
this form of chicanery until it reached astonishing heights of eccentricity. 
Many table tops and screens in this deceit are now in private collections. 
Sévres, Saxe, and Meissen porcelain reflected all the foibles of the era in 
great beauty of workmanship. Chinese (lacquer and painted) screens had 
terrific vogue, running the gamut from gilded bullhide to fragile panels of 
tinted and embroidered paper or taffeta. Here and there a screen of super- 
imposed layers of paper, carved in bevel-edge, from storied Cormandel, 
was treasured. Roses, swags of flowers dewed with rhinestones, garnished 
bodices and chaise longue cushions alike. Costly laces — Irish, Belgian, 
French, and Italian — billowed everywhere, all during the Rococo, and to 
a great extent during the apprehensive reign of Louis XVI and Marie An- 
toinette. Then a mighty scythe in the hands of a brute wearing a Liberty 
cap cut all the heads from this shimmering Hydra, the court of Versailles. 

The fountainhead of all this beauty was destroyed in the Terror. It is 
amazing, considering so much was lost to fire and pillage, that many chateaux 
can still be found intact, museums to Rococo. In the faubourgs and wonder- 
ful old Rue de Varenne in Paris the long salon jardin across the back of each 
hotel still basks in sun and shadow from tall windows ‘letting in the garden.’ 
Sun and moonlight flicks along walnut boiseries, or perhaps some are painted 
and gilded. Olive green, apricot, or citron velvet glows softly on bergére 
and canapé. Crimson, mauve, dove-gray, or white brocade and taffetas 
crackle as the cushions are shaken out. Lustre tinkles. Wavy old parquet 
floors creak as the ghost of ‘the young marquise’ passes through the room. 
The Rococo salons in Paris retain all the old elegance. 


ROCOCO IN SWITZERLAND 


For the most part, eighteenth-century architecture in Switzerland is 
represented by the last twenty years of the century, or the period known 
as Louis Seize, when extreme gilt enrichment was on the wane. Except for 
isolated cases like the fabulous Monastery Basilica of Einsiedeln or a huge, 
ornate Baroque church in Thun, the accent is quieter, more nearly classical. 

Two really tremendous gestures in Rococo chateaux I do know of. In 
the hills behind Montreux, in the canton of Vaud, is a parc entered by tall, 
lacy iron gates. A long alley of trees, beech and tulip, march away to the 
Chateau d’Hauteville. And I promise, if ever you see it, the placing of this 
house will both surprise and delight you. Like a hanging garden, terraced 
in ever-lowering levels, acres of roses and clipped box stretch away to a 
panorama of Lac Leman, with Lausanne and the far reaches of the French 
shore behind. I saw this not long ago with Mrs. Chappell, who took me there 
on an afternoon when Les Bees (the good-luck wind of Geneva) was only 
a soft breeze. No more perfect day to see a house and encircling garden 
ever was. 

The chateau is singularly interesting, for it is far and away more Italian 
in spirit than French, though the plan, a generously proportioned ‘E, less 
the center tongue, is the Baroque or Rococo seen frequently in all parts of 
France. The two wings jutting at right angles from the main block are one 
hundred and ten feet long, showing three doors and six windows in each 
wall, generously spaced. There are nine windows across the main block, 
with a tall, wide entrance door, set low, only three steps from the pebbled 
courtyard. The first thing to strike the observer is the sluiced and garnished 
air hovering about the house, giving a clean, wind-swept, utterly serene 
look. Not a vine or quivering leaf disturbs the beige and pale-terra-cotta 
facade. The entire walls are painted in chiaroscuro. On a pale-beige plaster 
ground, perfectly flat, all architectural detail is painted in sepia and terra 
cotta. The first floor is in heavily rusticated stone. Windows have arched 
pediments. A massive painted cornice seems to bear the roof. Between each 
window is a panel painted in high relief; a swag of leaves appears as a con- 
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sole under each window. Over the entrance door a pediment is painted in 
robust manner — two crowned lions, rampant, holding a cartouche and coat 
of arms. A balustrade with real spindles dresses the roof at the cornice. 
Eight handsomely turned urns with covers range the balustrade at intervals. 
All shutters (ground-floor windows only) are painted soft gray. Flanking 
the doors in the main block and wings are long wooden settles of Baroque 
design painted dark green. A gray marble ‘horse trough’ fountain stands in 
a painted niche in one wall. Extending across the courtyard at the termina- 
tion of the wings is poised one of the most stunning iron grilles I have ever 
seen. Tall black spears, twelve inches apart, are tipped with gilt flames. 
Among other things I call Chateau d’Hauteville a smart house, in the sense 
the French use chic, or panache. 

The interior of the house is even more Italian than the outside. It is 
the very definition of the grand Baroque. Three large salons open one into 
the other. The scale is sweeping. High, coved ceilings, much like those at 
Irish Russborough, challenge a painter to marvelous freedom with a brush 
(at Russborough it is plasterwork), which is taken advantage of, in this 
case, with brio. In the spacious manner of Tiepolo, foreshortened Baroque 
architecture is masterfully handled until the beholder seems lost in a lovely 
land we know not of. Profondo chiaroscuro with a vengeance, the walls and 
ceiling come alive in muted colour, for that is the secret of this style of 
decoration, to ‘keep on the wall,’ however virile in line the design may be. 
A wide range of muted colour adds perspective to the walls and ceiling. 
Grays, browns, and greens are deftly touched on the lower walls (to give 
balance to the composition) with raisin, lemon, and gun-metal black. 

The furniture is arranged casually in groups in the manner of Genoese 
houses. Conversation chairs circle around a table, a relief from the ever- 
lasting ‘decorator’ arrangement of settees and chairs in front of a fireplace. 
The colours of the painted wall appear in brocades — velvets and ottoman 
silk at windows and on white and gold or Venetian painted chairs. The 
parquet floor is dark and so highly waxed it reflects to full length the entire 
room, for it is bare of rugs, as this kind of room should be. 

In a small salon at Chateau d’Hauteville hangs a portrait painted by 
Thomas Sully. A woman with delicately modeled face looks out from 
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swatches of primly parted hair. She wears a dark costume, and a gilt ribbon 
at the bottom of the frame reads, ‘Madame d’Hauteville, née Ella Sears de 
Boston.’ 

Another house notable for splendid placing in a terraced grove of oak 
trees above Lac Leman is Chateau de Crans. Grander in conception than 
d'Hauteville, the consciously arrogant facade is elaborate in Rococo orna- 
ment. As one approaches the house up a long avenue, the perfection of 
proportion and interesting detail grows in the mind. It is a thoroughly 
beautiful house. Rarely has design in bronze doré ironwork for balconies, 
gates, and interior and exterior hardware been so successfully allied to 
tailored stone to create a sense of lift and movement. 

A sweeping bay, crowned by a rotunda rising above the gilt hall, allows 
for circular salons on three floors facing the lake. Each is in a different 
colour. Yellow damask of rarely beautiful pattern is luminous against gray 
boiserie. Crimson, of a pomegranate cast, glows, reflected in highly waxed 
floors. Malachite-green brocade on white and silver-gilt chairs in a room 
with bisque gesso walls will never be forgotten. The fabric is heavy and of 
deep lustre, all from looms within the precincts of Vatican City. 


CHAPTER IV 


(hinotserie Taste and the Touch Brzarre 


Singeries in octagonal boudoir, Chateau Lanoy, Belgium. Groups of 
faience monkeys, garbed as mountebanks, cavort above windows and doors. 


HEN BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE first rose complete on 
new foundations, or was used to amplify and add vitality to no-longer- 
fashionable Renaissance houses, the huge solid mass of earlier buildings 
was left intact in most cases. Transitions in style were often frowned upon 
by the hesitant clergy or princes of the blood with confirmed ideas. Change 
was all right, but would it be better, and, more to the point, would it last? 

In 1620, all over Europe, morals were at the nadir. Seeking always 
for pleasure, the more licentious or ephemeral the better, was the order of 
the days and nights of the nobles, who considered themselves the only 
ones who mattered. Light, gay rooms, where the fantasies of erotic minds 
could give free rein were to be the rage. It took a bit of time, but the re- 
sult swayed the world. 

The first Baroque splinter that was the thin end of the wedge was 
such exterior vitality as tremendous flights of curving steps leading to wide, 
balustraded terraces and cavernous doorways, bristling with trophies of 
war, the chase, or music. Heavily muscled caryatids bore magnificently 
corniced pediments above these doors, which in turn released angels, eagles, 
and billowing folds of silk drapeaux. These pediments were often carved 
with insignias of a family coat of arms. 

Detail was curvilinear and huge in conception, and strangely com- 
pelling castles were being built in even stranger places. A hunting lodge, 
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starting out as a fairly small convenience in the marshes of the River Loire, 
eventually reared its gigantic head as Chateau de Chambord, grandiose as 
Louis Quatorze himself. As a conceit, to lighten boredom during a long 
siege of gout, Louis caused an entire stone village, thirty Baroque chateaux 
in miniature, to be erected among the slates of Chambord, the streets marked 
by immense bristling chimneys; an instance of inventive genius with a 
humorous touch. 

The Bishop’s Palace at Salzburg, on an eminence, is another instance 
where a dreary old Renaissance barracks became a palace for Oberon and 
Titania in Baroque mould. A long, wide terrace, a kind of hanging garden 
over the gabled town, first attracts the eye. Lukas von Hildebrandt’s mind 
was pure theatre, and here he gave it free rein. No such backdrop was ever 
devised as the ornate facade of the palace. Ballets, masques, and musical 
spectacles were presented on this terrace before succeeding princes, bishops, 
and exalted personages. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
particularly after the Cathedral was built (a smaller image of San Pietro 
in Rome), the lavishness of entertainment at the Bishop’s Palace was re- 
marked all over Europe. When Archbishop Ferdinand, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, was in power (1802), he enraged the Vatican by assuming papal 
prerogatives, among which was the building of this Rococo palace (on the 
site of a monastery ) of unbridled grandeur, which remains today a veritable 
museum of the Rococo period. Lady Blessington wrote engagingly of the 
palace, saying ‘From moonrise to sunrise I danced as if encompassed by a 
rainbow.’ 

Had Der Rosenkavalier been composed in those days, it would have 
been the most perfect of all theatricals to entertain the archbishop’s court. 
I heard it sung on the palace terrace just before the Anschluss. Somber 
Everyman gained in impact when performed there, and recently I heard 
Cosi Fan Tutti, lyrical in sound and colour, presented. 

The courts of Europe awoke to this fanfare blown by gold and marble 
seraphim. Awake! hark, hark the lark! The Palladian surge had been fairly 
thorough, but Baroque (and later Rococo) was to be more sudden and 
twice as penetrating, for it was less austere exteriorly, and there was no 
limit to frivolity in painted rooms. 
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In the misty mountains of Scotland a young lord returned from a 
Grand Tour of Europe and erected a sweeping Baroque stairway against 
the walls of a border castle like Drumlanrig (later considerably lightened 
in mood to Scottish Baroque). The scale and upward curve have inspired 
many architects to imitate this flight of steps, but never to improve upon 
what is probably the first fragment of Baroque in Scotland. In the Canton 
of Vaud la Suisse, surrounded by ribbons of vineyards and golden wheat 
fields, quivering in August heat, there stands Chateau d’Aigle. One listens 
for the song of a troubadour from its turreted battlements, for it is of four- 
teenth-century architecture, built to guard a valley in the Jura Mountains. 
It is warm-buff coloured, with purple-brown tiles, and heavily encrusted 
in gray-gold lichen, ‘the rime of years.’ There is silence but for the murmur 
of breeze-bent wheat heads or the muted song of a grape-picker bending 
across the vines. So medieval is the mood that one is transported back 
across the centuries to the time when this House of the Eagle was built. 
Enter this ancient house and you walk into lovely, lightly treated Rococo 
rooms, as perfect examples of their kind as one will find in Wiirzburg, or 
chinoiserie as delicate as any at Preysing Palace, Munich, described by 
Voltaire as “Le Temple Chinois, splendeur incroyable, quel désastre pour 
réver. 

In Portugal and Spain, Baroque and Rococo were welcomed, indeed 
smothered, in an excess of enthusiasm. Iberian restraint burst the flood- 
gates. Nowhere today can one see such opulence in lay and clerical archi- 
tecture. Quinta (the country manor houses) and palaces standing stark in 
fields, or hidden in the hills, dream behind pink stucco walls, for faded pink 
(or a faint yellow wash) strikes the colour note in both countries. 

The surprise of coming suddenly upon these Rococo houses and frag- 
ments of Baroque in a valley of the Vaud, a Scottish glen, an Austrian 
archbishopric, or in the midst of a cork forest in Portugal opens one’s eyes 
with a vengeance. 

I walked one day near Braga. Among the trees an old Rococo house 
stood derelict and empty, or so I thought, sagging under passion-flower 
vines humming with cicadas. The tipped-up chinoiserie eaves gave the 
house a rakish air, but empty windows yawned on melancholy rooms within. 
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Walking along a wide path which suddenly dwindled to a snake-crawl 
through dry grasses, I came upon two of the oddest little architectural con- 
ceits imaginable. They were set about fifty feet apart, and at first I thought 
them gate lodges, but then realized they were not, for an old man emerged 
like a jack-in-the-box from a trap door in the foundation of one. He was 
the servant, I learned, of a senile contessa living in one wing of the house. 

Engaging as any fantaisies I have ever seen, these pocos de neve, or 
icehouses, were so beswagged and becurlicued in rich plasterwork that I 
shouted with laughter at first sight, then fell in love with them. They were 
gaiety personified. Exotic to the point of outrage, the billowing garments 
of Pomona and her nymphs in the pediment of one icehouse, and cloak of 
Acteon in his eternal flight from his own hounds in the other, had been 
painted in polychrome (an art handled with great dexterity in Portugal), 
but were now rusted, chipped, and faded into a pattern of mildew and 
mould. As I walked away through the rustling grasses, the little pavilions 
so energetically guarding the ice cellars, seemed to shout after me, ‘Viva 
Rococo!’ 

In Italy, near Parma, where all noteworthy design is either starkly 
medieval or late Napoleonic, there is as gay a casa campagna as the Rococo 
ever fostered. Built in 1750 by a predatory member of the lesser nobility, 
it was used to house a series of mistresses. These amoretti particolare were 
usually selected from the ballet, which was a permanent fixture at Teatro 
Favorita, designed by Giovanni Bibiena for the Duke of Parma. 

The house is built in the form of a butterfly. The body forms a long 
corridor, from which opens four rooms, two on either side. Each room has 
at the end a sweeping curvilinear window that suggests the rounded wing 
of a butterfly. One room is yellow lacquer exquisitely decorated in scenes 
from a Chinese water picnic. The goings on are very princely, with curly- 
maned horses swimming in a lake pulling conch-shell barges by scarlet 
cords. Another room is vermilion lacquer with myriads of silver and black 
court dancers. A bizarre touch of indecision in technique in these rooms 
causes one to wonder whether this lacquer was done by a Chinese painter 
aping Italian style or an Italian painting in the Chinese manner. 

Some houses built in the nineteenth century, or later, in imitation of 
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Rococo architectural vagaries, became famous. One in particular is the 
gaudy bright-pink marble palace so cleverly imitating Grand Trianon and 
set off by the dusky green bocage of the Bois de Boulogne. Delivery boys 
salute from their tricycles ‘Maison Anna,’ a term of some affection, because 
the tips received when they deliver great hampers of delicacies never fail. 
In 1896 Anna Gould was handed a silver trowel by Marquis Boni de Cas- 
tellane to set the corner stone. She in turn handed him a wedding present, 
a pink and crystal Rococo palace. 

The tiny Piazza Fenici in Venice embraces a gem of Italian Rococo 
in the gay and witty Teatro Fenici — witty because of the arrangement of ~ 
its double tier of boxes with gilt filigree grilles that slide to conceal the 
lovely, painted face of a lady wishing to remain incognito, but allow her 
a perfect view of audience and stage. Yards of almond-green broccatello 
define each box, looped through gilt appliqués of Cupid’s bows and arrows. 
An air of aloof elegance pervades the Fenici. I once saw a performance of 
The Good Humoured Ladies, by Carlo Goldoni, played here ( first performed 
at Fenici in 1739). Dialogue crackled, and tinsel glitter marked the piece 
a very page from the Venice of Pietro Longhi, who once painted the in- 
terior of the theatre. It is a series of small conversation pieces. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu wrote, ‘The wig room at Teatro Fenici is like a magpie’s 
cage. Chatter, innuendo and riposte. Powder flies, and one’s coiffeur is 
dusted with iridescent sequins, a lovely conceit. A lovely room now, just 
as it was in Lady Mary’s day, white, gold, and coral pink. Teakwood wig- 
stands fashioned like the arm and hand of a blackamoor have gilded 
fingernails. 

Spain provides entertainment supreme in the way of artificiality in 
curiously dramatic rooms. Brooding melancholy or darkly morbid supersti- 
tions manifest themselves in decoration. 

One room in an old palace near Malaga is hung, from black marble 
cornice to black and gray marble floor, with thick black velvet. A design 
of lilies is embroidered in repousée silver over all. At the windows, shutting 
out the light, great folds of black satin hang, looped with heavy silver cords. 
Black velvet ottomans are arranged about the walls. In the center of the 
room, facing an eighteenth-century portrait of a young boy, stands an im- 
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mense carved and silvered throne chair cushioned in black satin. Above, 
from a hammered-silver chandelier, the very definition of Baroque splen- 
dour, branches at least one hundred candles. All this is in memory of the 
son of Marquesa Santo Limos, who was killed by a fall from a high balcony 
in 1735. Now, prayers are said in the room, and every night the candles 
are lighted in the chandelier for half an hour. For the story is told that the 
gentle-faced boy portrayed in white satin was mortally afraid of the dark. 
I learned a night has never passed (that anyone in the palace can remember 
hearing of) when the candles were not lighted, nor that members of the 
family do not enter the room to bid good night to the young marquesa. 
Near Ronda, where the great bull-raising estancias are, in a dining 
room with high, white-washed walls, is a chair-rail dado of floriations, curli- 
cues, and trefoils to the point of frenzy, which is the hallmark of Spanish 
Baroque. On one wall bristles a forest of bleached bulls’ horns, hung with 
a grand collection of eighteenth-century saddles in velvet, gold, and silver, 
with leather and tinsel embroidery on ceremonial saddles of crimson, purple, 
viridian, yellow, and white moire silk. Intricately woven stirrup leathers 
with silver boot irons catch the sun or candlelight. At a massive Rococo 
table, seating thirty persons, one is served on a series of majolica plates 
and platters painted in the manner of Goya, with scenes of the corrida, 
portraits of famous matadors, and life on a great estancia. Against another 
wall there is an enormous pottery soup tureen in green and white glaze. The 
size of a large washtub, it was used to serve olla podrida to the Duke of 
Wellington and his officers during the Peninsula Wars. I once spent a week 
at Estancia Corrmanos recording in paintings the daily life; recently I re- 
turned there for a day. Nothing was noticeably changed, with the exception 
of the addition of thick bullhide rugs under the table and the increased 
waistline of my pleasant host. Too much olla podrida from the big tureen? 
In Majorca the Hermosos family live in a feudal manner rarely equalled 
anywhere today. At Torre Hermosos the great drawing room is seventy feet 
long by fifty feet wide. From the laurel-green and gold cornice, twenty-five 
feet above the floor, hangs crimson damask with a loose thread (a weave 
peculiarly Moorish) design in self colour, of battalions of armed horsemen, 
pennons streaming in the wind. The furniture is white and gold. Two tre- 
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mendously scaled screens are painted in a carnival of monkeys in Rococo 
costume. High, wide doors open into a supper room of such vitality of 
design that it impresses one instantly as a tour de force in arranging furni- 
ture of a given period to greatest effect. Here the cornice is crimson and 
gold, the walls hung in sculptured folds of dark green and white cut Toledo 
velvet. The design is armorial crossed daggers supporting the twin towers 
of Hermosos. A glint of metal thread catches the candlelight. The furniture 
is Spanish Baroque of exceptionally high quality, gold and white, mixed 
with dark red and gold lacquer. 

Along the coastline of Majorca are many beautiful houses. Near Soller 
is a ‘white porcelain’ house. All walls are Rococo tiles in cherry red and 
white, a shade reminiscent of a villa near Verona, in Italy, where all the 
furniture in one room is green, red, and white Saxe porcelain. Even the 
tufted chair seats, garlanded with flowers, are cold porcelain. Porcelain 
flowers fill urns, and the ruffled lambrequins across windows are in high 
glaze pottery. The room and garniture were a gift from Marie Caroline, 
Queen of Naples, to Lady Hamilton. 

And so the shimmering, delicate tracery or bold, flaunting volutes of 
Baroque and Rococo enhance the walls of houses the world over, with 
painted panels, Chinese wall papers, embroidered and painted silks. Every 
facet of the human brain has been used to devise backgrounds to amuse 
for an hour, or te live in for a lifetime. Monkeys, birds, flowers, and grotesques 
all contribute to keep alive the style of a festive century. 
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CHAPTER V 


GERMANY :1732-1805 


‘Rococo ‘Detail eAttains Perfection 


Preysing Palace, Munich, is a veritable temple to Rococo decoration. 


A soaring mirror in an anteroom reflects the banner-hung ballroom. 


(), A FROSTY MORNING, just before sunrise, in the year 
1732, a roomy traveling coach creaked along the rutty, iron-hard highway 
approaching Munich from the west. Emerging from a wood, topping a 
ridge, the muffled coachman stomped his booted feet on the floor boards; 
monstrous glad he’d be to reach Munich and a warm beer hall, for this 
journey of six days and nights from Strassbourg had been a perishing cold 
one. He nudged the drowsing groom beside him, flicked the four Flanders 
geldings to a gallop. Soon now the sun would be up and the spires of 
Munich’s Frauenkirche could be seen. But then, out of the indigo-blue 
shadows of an early winter morning rode a band of twenty or more horse- 
men, in furred military capes and cockaded tricorns. Not brigands, surely, 
along this frequented highway? A guard of honor, perhaps, for his master? 
And so it proved to be. Charles Albert, Elector of Bavaria, a kindly dis- 
posed patron, had sent Captain Hott von Felmeern to greet, and escort 
hence, the newly appointed architect to the electoral court, Francois de 
Cuvilliés. 

Whatever stories Captain von Felmeern may have heard among the 
highly spiced court gossip concerning the physical appearance of Cuvilliés, 
his shock of surprise must have been intense when a valet emerged from 
the waist of the coach, let down the ladder steps, and bowed toward his 
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descending master. Sharp gray eyes wide awake, a charming smile on his 
lightly rouged lips, following the fashion of the day, exquisitely groomed 
and turned out in amber velvet, rapier at hip, Frangois de Cuvilliés was 
scarcely four feet tall. He was, in fact, known affectionately in European 
social circles as ‘the Court Dwarf.’ 

The man who was to have unparalleled influence in the style Rococo 
in Germany and Austria, reaching its greater wonder in Munich, whence 
the sparks of his talent sprayed the entire world, was born of an aristocratic 
Walloon family settled in Paris in 1698. In no way deformed, Frangois 
was extremely handsome, as one can see in a portrait painted on a wooden 
panel for a coach door by Cipriani. It shows a witty face, regular features, 
wide across the eyes. Notoriously agreeable to beautiful women, this minia- 
ture Adonis dressed always in faultless taste to match his manners. Cuvilliés 
was always deep in one amour or another. At the age of forty years he 
married an heiress of the princely house of Pommersfelden. One of his three 
sons, Frangois de Cuvilliés the Younger, succeeded his father as architect 
at the Bavarian royal court in 1771. 

From the moment Cuvilliés presented himself to Elector Charles Albert, 
it would seem the man never slept again. The monumental quantities of 
work that he turned out are incredible. While many apprentices, as well 
as artists of established reputation, flocked to his atelier in Munich, Cuvilliés 
personally either worked in, or kept an eagle eye upon, every room or build- 
ing to which he signed his name. 

The brothers Cosmos Damian and Egid Quirin Asam, famous archi- 
tects and painters (Monastery of Einsiedeln) were eager disciples at the 
elbow of Cuvilliés. Many commissions that he could not possibly fill he 
passed on to them. Schloss Osterhofen was one. The Schloss bears descrip- 
tion for its shell grotto in all shades of black, white, and pink. Custodians 
proudly boast that shells from every ocean and sea in Christendom appear 
in the scheme, which displays maps of the continents. The Osterhofkirche 
is remarkable for the tombs of Dukes Odo and Heligo of Bavaria. In these 
tombs a ring of skeletons, in full court dress, blazing with gold and jewels, 
grin cavernously from behind tinsel fans. This macabre gesture and other 
instances of the same sort were borrowed from Spain by Catholic Germany. 
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So much of the finest Rococo in Germany was designed by Cuvilliés 
that it is possible to select only a few examples expressing his highest achieve- 
ments. The graceful, shimmering manner, the rare elegance with which he 
created appropriate backgrounds for culture, the sophisticated life of end- 
less pomp, the pleasures of intrigue, were never approached by any other. 

The Residenz in Munich embraces five stories of bewildering apart- 
ments — room after room, each seeming more elaborate than the last, yet 
each in a different mood of Rococo. In the music room, all instruments on 
which music can be played, dating from earliest Greek times, appear in 
beautifully composed arrangements, in plaster and carved wood, gold upon 
oxblood. One room is silver gilt upon misted violet blue. Lunettes, medal- 
lions, and a ceiling by Tiepolo are in a lovely harmony of coral and gray. 
The furniture by Sansorreno of Mantua is indigo lacquer, upholstered in 
coral or gray velvet and brocades. 

Some persons believe the four reception rooms on the third floor where- 
in the walls are covered with cut Genoese velvets in divers colours are 
Cuvilliés’ greatest gesture in Germany. The elegant combination of rocaille 
ornament, embracing devices of the chase, with velvet walls of claret cut 
upon lemon, black cut upon ivory, Veronese green cut upon crimson, and 
indigo cut upon coral pink is indeed magnificent to the last degree. 

Chinoiserie, handled always with respectful humour by Cuvilliés, reaches 
great heights of taste and fanciful detail in a number of rooms in the Resi- 
denz. A bedroom has a series of panels in perpendicular form in red-orange, 
white, gold, and green on a black ground. The subject is bewildering in the 
variety of figures. Animals, birds, reptiles, every kind of craft upon waters, 
flora and fauna of some land in oriental mythology appear in a pattern of 
lacelike delicacy. Apricot and soft orange satin hangings and bed housings 
reflect in a white porcelain stove. This is made from Rococo tiles, lozenge- 
shaped, from the kilns of Meissen. 

The green and white dining room, two hundred feet in length, has 
rose antico mantels surmounted by immense mirrors crowned by trophies 
of battle of such rousing vitality as to approach the fanfare of trumpets. 

Amalienburg, in Nymphenburg Schlossgarten, is a delicate arrangement 
of soft blue and silver, rose and gilt and ivory and rose doré chambers. De- 
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signed by Cuvilliés in romantic mood, for a summer retreat, yet not re- 
moved from the court in Munich, the house has a lilting air of muslins, 
chip straw hats garlanded with roses and heliotrope, and endless cups of 
chocolate. 

The most important Meissen porcelain left intact in the world today 
is the Nymphenburg Collection, displayed in white and green salons in the 
Schloss. I painted a large picture of this collection, as brilliantly faceted in 
colour as a kaleidoscope. The painting is owned by Edward Bragaline of 
New York. 

Joseph Effner built an ostentatious palace in Munich for the wealthy 
Bavarian family, Von Preysing, in 1725. As frequently happens, the Von 
Preysings, however wealthy by repute, were nearly ruined by the cost of 
their house. Preysing Palace, it was called. After completion the enormous 
edifice remained empty for fifteen years, until the eldest son married an 
heiress from Wiirzburg. Then the interior decorations were taken over by 
four or five different artists, among them Cuvilliés. Some of his ingenious 
chinoiserie apartments appear here. One red, another green, still another 
yellow, arranged in crescent formation, open into a vast salle des glace, 
which reflects the rooms back as far as the eye can see. The effect is 
stupendous. 

One of the principal works of high Baroque in Munich is the St. Anna 
Damon Stiftskirche. The exterior is massively simple. Ornate chapels clutter 
the interior. The ceiling is richly decorated by the brothers Asam in sombre 
colour. Wiirzburg is a veritable carnival for the lover of Baroque and Rococo. 
Many buildings have been destroyed, yet there are still monuments to the 
talents of Francesco, Alessandro, and Guiseppe Bibiena in theatre scenery 
and painted walls. Cuvilliés and Balthaser Neumann designed the Residenz, 
palace of the prince-bishops of Wiirzburg, containing endless apartments 
of Rococo splendour. One corridor, from which opens forty reception rooms, 
is four hundred and fifty yards in length. The outstanding feature of this 
vast German-Baroque palace is the Grand Staircase with wrought-bronze 
filigree balustrade. Cornucopias spilling all fruits of the earth, held by Tri- 
tons, form the design. Tiepolo painted his heart out in the coved ceiling. 
Endymion and Diana is the theme. The Weissersaal, a miraculous gesture 
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by Cuvilliés in white and gold, Kaisersaal in black and silver, and Gartensaal, 
yellow and green lacquer with painted panels imitating a forest glade, give 
some idea of the variety as well as magnitude of the palace. My favorite 
corner is the Venetian Room, with its charm of gay Rococo in gray and 
gold. Embroidered silk tapestries depicting the enchantment of Italian Com- 
media della Arte (all the classic characters appear) were designed by 
Andreas Pirot, a pupil of Alessandro Bibiena. The Mirror Room has encrus- 
tations of glass, porcelain, plaster, and gilt wood, in Chinese taste. It is a 
Salon aux Singes to the hilt, for a circus in brilliant array forms a painted 
frieze in a series of shell-shaped lozenges. The ceiling is a forest of asym- 
metry, a cross-hatching of rocaille lattice. The finest Baroque church facade 
is the Neumiinster. The rising ‘tiara’ gable has lovely, swinging movement 
centering a trophy of ecclesiastical mélange. 

After finishing the Residenz at Wiirzburg, Cuvilliés took his young son 
on a tour of Saxony, Prussia, the electoral courts, and Vienna, where his un- 
fortunate audience with Marie Theresa took place. Subtlety was never a 
strong point with the empress, but a crude imperiousness was. It seerns the 
diminutive stature of Cuvilliés so amused her that she compared him to one 
of her sons, not eight years old, who happened to be standing beside her 
fondling a large black and white hound. So few persons ever reminded him 
of his size that the tiny architect, with such impressive talents, was affronted. 
With good grace he passed it off, but when the empress offered him the - 
hound for a mount, before a covertly sniggering court, it was too much. 
That night Cuvilliés took his talents out of Austria. 

But he marveled at the sights he saw to such a degree that he wrote a 
vivid journal (which his son Francois published later as a codicille to his 
own Architectural Studies). I have seen the book, which shows the eager- 
ness with which small things like black Suabian porkers seen against a pink- 
washed sty, or a bright blue church in a small hamlet, where a gold ceiling 
was hung with myriads of coloured stars, impinged on his imagination, de- 
lighting the man. It shows his true greatness. Simplicity and utter sophistica- 
tion, in a dissolute age, were fused in this artist to a rare degree. 

Cuvilliés and son Francois visited Schloss Vischering, set like gray 
jade on an emerald island ringed with water. Although this battlemented 
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castle had remained feudal and impregnable through nine hundred years, 
a Chinese Room, a Venetian Room in the last gasp of frivolity (a dining 
room of amber glass is an instance) were installed there in 1745 by Balthasar 
Permoser, whose famous decorations at Zwinger, Dresden (destroyed), 
were one of the wonders of that wondrous Rococo city. 

Father and son traveled to Pommersfelden, from whence the boy's 
mother had come. He is sure to have taken young Frangois to the great 
Schloss crowning the Burg behind the town, for in the Spiegelsaal mit 
Chinesisches Porzellan, wall panels and ten-foot mirrors hold, upon gilt 
branches, an improbable collection of Chinese porcelains of rarest quality. 
Every dynasty in the Celestial Empire to produce ceramics is represented 
in quantity. The effect of porcelain vases reflected in lacquer and crystal, 
when this room is lighted by hundreds of tapers, is blinding. Gold Baroque 
furniture of heavy richness employs carved mermaids and mermen and 
screaming women with bodies of lions and heraldic beasts to form legs to 
consoles, as well as arms for state chairs, very much in the robust style of 
William Kent at Rousham. 

Catholic Germany went to extremes in its basilicas, convents, and 
palaces for prince-bishops. The Benedictine abbeys, Zwiefalten and Pletten- 
berg, are phantasmagorias of gold and glass altars rivaling the theatre pro- 
sceniums of Carlo Bibiena. Diessen am Ammersee, with a ceiling by Piaz- 
zetta, has towering columns of pure gold leaf and a red and black chiaroscuro 
floor. A counterpart of this church, in ostentatious display of Baroque de- 
tail, is Dompmiinster in the Hanoverian marshes. The effigies of dead princes, 
landgraves, and lesser nobles parade, lifesize, some bowing in a sort of pa- 
vanne on a Rococo balcony. All in this company are dressed in elaborate 
ceremonial regalia, and each wears a plumed helmet (men and women 
alike) d la Louis XIV. The baldachino over the altar at Dompmiinster is in 
awning stripes, black velvet, and silver cloth. Silver fringe, like waterfalls 
forever suspended, edges the canopy. 

Tiepolo painted again, in smaller scale, his Olympus and the Four Con- 
tinents (which decorates the audience chamber ceiling at the Residenz 
Wiirzburg) at the Convent of Sts. Clorinthia and Amelia in Brandenburg. 
The altar in the beautiful little Chapel of Maria Pia is all white porcelain, 
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festooned with sheaves of silver wheat. The altar rail is sky-blue plush, 
rather startling, but pleasing, in so much virgin white. 

Both the Schloss and church (part of the convent) at Frauenzell are 
forest retreats, one a hunting lodge, one housing a silent order of nuns. Both 
are spectacular in different ways. Opera boxes, louvered in gold, screen the 
nuns from eyes of country people at prayer. Brilliant red capes, lined with 
gold, are worn by acolytes serving the altar. At the Schloss, hundreds of 
antlers, from centuries of hunts, are used as balustrade, circular balcony rail, 
and lattice over the domed great hall. The stair rail is enameled white, and 
the dome antlers are forest green, hung with crystals. Against the sapphire- 
blue glass dome the effect at night is exciting and a shade weird. What gives 
this room its swank is that all curtains and chair coverings are in crimson 
tapestry, the rugs are deerskin, and the furniture is Baroque white and gold. 
Herrenhausen, the vast horseshoe-shaped country house of the Electors of 
Hanover, rises from a gently rolling plain of no distinction. A swinging ar- 
rangement of engaged columns across the portico and the sweep of two 
embracing colonnades save the facade architecturally, helped by the stucco 
of golden-rust colour. In the burning rays of a setting sun this Schloss of a 
thousand iniquities (George I of England grew up there as Prince of Han- 
over) assumes legendary air, out of the Arabian Nights, as if wishing to 
alter its identity. Inside, all is sound and fury on a great scale. Pillared halls 
stretch away to dark doorways. The oval library with a painted ceiling by 
Pannini harbours a notable collection of books in red and gold Cordovan 
leather bindings. Red and gold cut velvet covers the black-lacquer chairs. 

In so many of these electoral palaces the floors are not only greatly 
considered as pieces of decoration, in terrazza, tessellated stone, mitered 
marble medallions, or parquet, but polished to the point of disaster. This 
was because the fashion of spreading skirts in the richest possible materials 
and the magnificence of uniform, livery, and costume reflected so gloriously 
in the gleam that one more strata of opulence was added to the luster of 
Hanover (or wherever) for foreign ambassadors to relay to their sovereigns. 

Bruchsal has the Pomeranian style of grandeur. When the Schloss was 
built in 1721, Ritter zu Grinstein had just finished the gigantic Schloss Greif- 
fenklau for one of the most pretentious aggrandizers who ever lived, Arch- 
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bishop Georg von Greiffenklau, Elector of Mainz. He hailed from the forests 
of lordly Pomerania, of the Junker aristocracy. Voltaire wrote to a friend in 
Paris, during his stay at Sans Souci, ‘If I meet a vainglorious pig in Arch- 
bishop’s clothing, or a prince in sweaty jackboots, I know instantly he hails 
from Pomerania. I am never in error.’ 

The Schloss is imposing, but dark and brooding. The heaviness of 
carved, ungilded Rococo scrolls and curvilinear fretwork is depressing. 
Enormous landscape paintings are striking but sadly in need of the atten- 
tion of a restorer. Not so grandiose is Schloss Bruchsal, built in 1760 for the 
musical Palsgrave of Bavaria. The reputation this man bears for brilliant 
talents (Voltaire called him the most satisfying conversationalist in Ger- 
many ) is borne out in his residence. The frontage is immense (only half the 
size of Greiffenklau, however), six hundred and seventy yards across. The 
cour dhonneur seems more of French taste than German, recalling some 
of the Hardouin-Mansart chateaux. Italian, French, and German artists are 
represented, but a Spaniard, Felio Carmefian (who painted portraits on 
ivory, rather weakly), seems inspired in this case, for his painted canvases 
of the chase and pastoral diversions are luminous and delightfully fresh in 
drawing. 

The architect of Schloss Pommersfelden, Kilian Dintzenhofer, designed 
a magnificent monastery-palace for Prince-Bishop Erhard von Schénborn 
of Bamberg, credited at that time with being the richest man in Germany. 
The lower floor was an arcaded market for all the abundance of the earth 
round about. The Marmorsaal, incorporating both real and sham marble in 
the Venetian taste, is a glorious room. It is in red, gold, and white, accented 
by black and gray marble pilasters, and a brilliantly painted ceiling of battle 
trophies by Jacopo Amigione is brushed in with supreme braggadocio, be- 
fitting so thundering a subject. Great banners sweep across a tortured sky, 
and the smoke of battle would have delighted Michelangelo. A great deal 
of ormulo and French veneer is seen in this Schloss, and suites of furniture 
were presented to the prince-bishop by Frederick the Great of Prussia. 

Karlsruhe is one of the loveliest houses ever built in any style; to my 
mind, the Margrave Karl Wilhelm of Baden-Durlach was a man of infinite 
taste. A world-famous staircase and Spielsaal were decorated by L. Feicht- 
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meier (Italian trained) in elegant and fanciful forms of Rococo. On the 
walls of one room, of story-book calibre, crystal ships, in full sail, career 
against a green lacquer sea. 

The city of Karlsruhe was laid out to complement the semicircular plan 
of the palace. A circular ‘champ de Mars’ one mile in circumference set the 
plan. Wings of the margrave’s stables, barracks, and theatre (all German 
Baroque), which extended the length of the palace, formed a circle by 
meeting the wings of the university and town hall. All this is now destroyed. 
The Opera House, a gem of fanciful Rococo, is unharmed. 

One may see the New Palace (as against the ancient thirteenth-century 
castle of the Dukes of Wiirttemberg ) in Stuttgart. It is a milestone in Rococo 
architecture, because that royal meddler Karl Eugen demanded of his archi- 
tect Alberlin Effner (brother of Joseph) ‘another Versailles.’ When he did 
not see it rising, he sacked Effner to become his own architect, acquitting 
himself admirably. Around three sides of a court, the corners rounded in 
‘Dresdener’ style, the huge building swings. The Corps de Logis dominates 
the center facade, demonstrating vigorous but restrained use of Baroque 
ornament. Spreading trophies of war gear, as well as Roman warriors in 
romantically plumed helmets, march along the cornice at roof height. This 
phalanx, bristling with spears and banners, gives marvelous life and martial 
movement to the otherwise monotonous facade, where the windows are too 
small to balance the repetitious use of columns. 

In all German cities, royal opera houses and theatres dominated a vista. 
Wide streets and boulevards usually terminated at the broad steps of such 
buildings. The Opera House at Bayreuth, decorated by Guiseppe Bibiena, 
is like the inside of a sea shell. Such luminous colour is actually no colour 
at all, and yet every colour at once, with amazing use of mother-of-pearl, 
silver, and silver gilt. The mauve-pink satin proscenium curtain was quilted 
in gold and silver thread. Wisely, Bibiena counted on the vivid colours of 
raiment worn by his audiences to ‘dress the house’ and his own brilliant 
stage sets to glow like jewels behind the proscenium. 

The private theatre at Potsdam in the gardens of San Souci is no more, 
but this silver, cherry velvet, and black lacquer bijou was once the scene 
of the sparkling French farces Frederick of Prussia doted upon, as well as 
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ballet, for which he kept a troupe. A castrati from Naples was always avail- 
able to shatter the moonlight, with tinkling melodies, by accompanying the 
king when he played his silver flute. The furniture was delicious. I saw it 
in 1933 — the delicate grace of Venetian Rococo at its height. There were 
spinets, music stands, small tables for two, or immense dinner tables (as- 
sembled from an oblong and two rounded consoles) to seat forty persons 
on the nights of Frederick’s musicales. The white and gold chamber where 
Voltaire wrote, during his stay, was the epitome of Cuvilliés’ art with rocaille. 
A tiled dressing room in red and white had the air of a room hung with 
toil de Jouy. Bird cages of green and gold flowering branches hung every- 
where in Sans Souci, inhabited by real birds, the finest songsters from 
Switzerland and Austria. Many of the king’s musical compositions were 
played to the accompanyment of bird notes and castrati. 

A room in the Charlottenburg Schloss, near Berlin, with its great 
Baroque cupola surmounted by a statue in marble of Fortuna, had a bow 
window occupying one wall. Porcelain birds from Meissen were perched, 
by the hundreds, on gilt brackets on the mirrored wall. So fragile, so tissue 
thin, was the porcelain over the throat of each bird that when rays of the 
sun touched the throats, song burst forth from delicate, hidden mechanisms. 
Billows of white muslin curtains cascaded from the windows, looped back 
by pale pink and yellow ribbons. 

The old, ponderous twelfth-century Schloss at K6nigsburg has eigh- 
teenth-century additions. One immense room used for dinners, marriages, 
and funerals, or so I was told, has gold fretwork arches, surmounting black- 
marble columns with scarlet capitols, something like the great audience 
chamber at the Ursaline Convent at Straubing on the Danube. There 
crimson curtains of moulded plaster wink with mirror spangles. The gold 
pilasters raise floriated capitols of crimson against a ceiling of mirror-flecked 
gold. On saints’ days the nuns wore golden samite chausabels and miter- 
shaped crowns of gold filigree covered by black veils. 

Yes, Germany had its great day of Baroque and Rococo. Largely it is 
destroyed, or so badly mauled it will take years to restore it, if it can be 
restored at all. Scattered convents such as Straubing and Geldenburg, iso- 
lated Schlésser like Moritzburg, near Dresden, were saved by being out 
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of the line of fire. Moritzburg was built for a hunting lodge, in the grandest 
of grand manner. White and gold predominate in its long corridors. The 
four-towered old castle has a violent ghost who contributes rich colour to 
the marble floors by dragging bloody feet through the garden, up the steps, 
through corridors, to a canopied bed in a tower room. There blood gushes. 
White, gold, and blood red is Schloss Moritzburg. 

The Zwinger in Dresden (utterly destroyed) was designed by Daniel 
Poppelmann in 1722 as a pavilion at a private race course for Augustus 
Albrecht, Elector of Saxony. A pavilion of astounding beauty, it was quite 
natural that the popularity of Zwinger with the entire court caused the 
elector to order the place enlarged to palace proportions. Thereafter the 
Schloss became the favorite residence of the rulers. Great staircases inside 
and out were a feature. Bernini, or a pupil, is said to have sculptured the 
breezy figures which seem to bend and sway upon the roof balustrade. High 
Baroque, with overtones of elegant Rococo, distinguished the Zwinger. 

It wrings the heart of me to try to describe the wonders of Dresden, 
since it has passed into limbo. I contend that it was senseless destruction, 
the berserk action of war that causes one’s gorge to rise. All I shall say is 
there were hundreds of palaces, theatres, houses of all sizes, splendid 
Baroque churches, and Frauenkirche, admittedly one of the most soul- 
stirring buildings the world has known. The apotheosis of all Michelangelo 
saw in the smoky heavens and gave to a restless world to pleasure and 
inspire the senses was brought to congregation in Frauenkirche. When total 
destruction rode the wind across Dresden, it destroyed the soul and body 
of BAROQUE. 
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GHAPTE RAVE 


AUSTRIA-1745-1780 


Maria Theresa and the Imperial Schloss 


At Schonbrunn, a pearl-white Meissen porcelain stove in the Ambassador's 


Room, a small salon where Maria Theresa received foreign envoys. 


HE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in both Austria and Hungary, 
taken as a whole, was dramatic from start to finish. All sorts of alarming 
occurrences took place, many vital to the survival of the Habsburg dynasty, 
some vital only to the queen personally. The Austrian people were fortunate 
to have so wise a woman on the throne as Maria Theresa of Habsburg, 
Empress of Austria, Queen of Hungary and Bohemia (she granted equal 
rights as ruler to her husband Francis of Lorraine, whom she created 
Emperor Francis I in 1745). Francis once called his wife ‘the greatest actress 
in Europe, after her entrance into the unruly Hungarian Parliament with 
a child toddling at her knee, a baby prince in her arms, and one very much 
in evidence under the royal apron. To the emotional Magyars this charming 
tableau of mother and queen saved the day. Her gallantry and common 
sense were proverbial, as well as her calmness of purpose and a clear idea 
of the absolutely right thing to do in case of sudden catastrophe, as she 
demonstrated when a huge lustre chandelier, branching hundreds of candles, 
fell into a dancing throng at Schonbrunn during a ball. While thousands 
of persons stood frozen with horror, the empress tore down the heavy 
damask hangings from the throne canopy, rushed to a group of women 
lying in flames on the floor, and threw the curtains over them. This quick 
thinking saved many lives, though it is recorded that some court beauties 
bore horrible scars for the rest of their lives. 
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In her policy toward Prussia, and exquisite, flute-playing, military 
tactician Frederick IJ, she was unfortunate. Always a thorn in her side, 
Frederick, who doted upon pressing the thorn deeper, every so often, 
brought into sharp focus the worst in this complex woman’s character, such 
as a strident imperiousness. And her political moves were badly timed, 
causing her to lose rich Silesia to Prussia. Her vanity was of a singularly child- 
like order, and she believed her star of destiny to shine far brighter than 
that of any other. Her desire to ‘snitch’ all that was going in the way of art, 
decoration, music, modes, and manners from other courts amounted to a 
sort of imperial kleptomania. 

However great an actress she may have been, Marie Theresa too often 
cast herself in the role of premier penny-pincher of Europe, in the classic 
manner of her late sister queen, Elizabeth Tudor. Stinginess assailed the 
empress when she had to pay a foreigner for whatever his talents warranted. 
Her extravagance on one hand was as renowned as her parsimony in spend- 
ing money outside her realm. It amounted to excessive waste for banquets, 
triumphant progresses, and the erection of public buildings and. palaces. 
Indeed, she ordered certain of her subjects to do likewise. 

So flagrant was her purloining of plans for castles, theatres, and fashions 
(always an open field, with no redress) from Germany and France that 
lampoons were showered, like falling leaves in autumn, on the Hofburg 
in Vienna and Schénbrunn. Voltaire (living at Sans Souci, in friendship 
with Frederick at this time) became heated to the boiling point anent her 
spies at Potsdam. He wrote M. de Marcy in Paris: “Young mincelings from 
Schénbrunn were caught transcribing designs (Rococo) from the walls of 
the king’s Music Pavilion. No blame to them, for they are sent by a woman 
I esteem as chiefest female offender. A most impudent person, resorting to 
bold practices.’ 

Many of the bold practices were more stupid, shortsighted, and brutally 
rude than seems credible in a good ruler, a woman wise on many counts. 
Regard the time she insulted Cuvilliés to the point of his leaving Austria 
without putting crayon to paper. The result was, almost without excep- 
tion, that the architecture, decoration, and furniture in Baroque and Rococo 
one sees (or saw) in Austria were done by Austrians who had gone to 
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Paris, Venice, Rome, Naples, or various German electoral courts to ‘lear 
their manners,’ as it were. 

In Latin countries the two ‘new’ styles were treated as a sort of féte 
galante suited to the life of the times. Improvisation ruled the day, and, as 
we know, came off brilliantly. The casual, romantic element was played up. 
In France and England, Holland and Belgium, one finds a more restrained, 
tightly elegant and logical performance. Catholic Germany at the time 
was so loosely Latin in viewpoint that the great monasteries, convents, and 
grand ducal palaces built over a period of seventy years might easily have 
sprung from the soil of Calabria or Portugal. 

One building in Germany, seen in a folio of tinted engravings, had 
completely fascinated Maria Theresa. This was the Residenz of the Prince- 
Bishop of Fulda, in the forest-covered duchy of Hesse-Nassau. All concern- 
ing this ancient bishopric had impinged on the imagination of the young 
princess. Founded by St. Boniface, English apostle to the Germans, in 774, 
the town had rich memories of greatness. So imposing is the (still stand- 
ing) bishop’s palace, so grandiose in Baroque style, it seemed the perfect 
royal palace for the young Habsburg queen-to-be. So the ‘Landmark of 
Fulda,’ as Goethe called it, was copied (with signal changes) by Jacob 
Prandauer (Monastery of Melk). Later wings were added by Lukas Von 
Hildebrandt (born in Genoa, complete Italophile) and called Hofburg. 
Vienna now had a really tremendous structure of German Baroque, with 
galleries, countless reception salons, two throne rooms, and state apartments 
for royalty to dine in public. Walls of boiseries, lacquer, and painted canvas 
rivaled the Cuvilliés interiors in Sans Souci (and small wonder, considering 
the ‘mincelings’). There were Chinese rooms copied from Chateau de 
Dampierre in France, painted ceilings ‘after Tiepolo’ by Cosmas Damian 
Asam (ceilings in the basilica at Einsiedeln), as well as Italian Amigione 
in his own vivid style. Francesco Bibiena painted ceilings with clouds swirl- 
ing over mountain vistas. A Frenchman invited to inspect Hofburg wrote 
in his journal: ‘I could not be content to rest in so much glass and porcelain 
as clutters Hofburg, affronting the eyes. I recoursed to a silk scarf between 
me and blindness. There is a pretty taste in Dresden silks to curtain cabinets 
[small salons} where spirited Viennese ladies are wont to linger. Built for 
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pomp and expansive royal entertainments, Hofburg was a windy waste of 
too many objets dart. 

An entertainment I would like to have seen from a vantage point is a 
royal wedding banquet (fragment of a fortnight’s continuous festivity) held 
upon a balcony built by Guiseppe Bibiena in 1746. Constructed in the form 
of a triumphal barge from out the mists of Attic Greece, a crescent platform 
at third-floor level formed a terrace. An immense table, seating two hun- 
dred guests, followed the crescent sweep. To carry out the Neptune motif, 
a gilded figure of the God of Ocean was carved as figurehead. Guests 
were costumed in blue, green, and silver. All dishes, served by flunkies 
liveried as Tritons, followed these colours. Groups of peasant dancers from 
the forest fastnesses of Tirol and the Danube Valley performed in the 
cobbled Hofburgplatz. Favorite with Maria Theresa was the wonderful 
Hirschspiel. One figure is danced by the entire family. Father holds mother. 
Mother holds a child, child holds a faun. Mother hind, hundreds of bright 
ribbons streaming from her horns, follows the group proudly, ever wary 
in the company of humans. 

Bibiena designed ‘cars’ or floats in which royal personages rode, fan- 
tastically appareled. From the sixteenth through the eighteenth century 
this kind of display, like the masque damour, was an adjunct to every 
princely court. Cleopatra’s Barge; Queen of Sheba and Solomon; Dido at 
Carthage; The Sabine Women (with a spicy share of rape in progress) ap- 
pealed to the masses en route. A popular car was Hymen, God of Connubial 
Bliss, Depositing the Wreath of Constancy. Always the participants, no 
matter what the period, were costumed in full fashion of the moment, the 
women blazing with jewels, the men in armour and plume-crested helmets. 

The most splendid of all ‘court’ palaces in Vienna, for my taste, is 
Kinsky Palace, built in 1720 for Count Wierick Philip Daun, called by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, “The ugliest, most polished and witty man I have 
met in Austria. Such attractions as he dispenses find me for once suppliant.’ 
Perfectly proportioned for the rather narrow plot it occupies, the facade is 
sumptuous without being in any point overelaborate. A supreme calm seems 
to dwell about this building, like a notoriously beautiful woman who, when 
entering a room full of appraising eyes, lifts her chin a shade higher, lowers 
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her eyelids, smiles slightly at the corners of her mouth, and quietly chal- 
lenges anyone to fault her. 

In Kinsky Palace, the first great gesture of town architecture for Lukas 
von Hildebrandt (he had heretofore reconstructed, or planned wholly, 
Baroque monasteries) a youthful eagerness to create a masterpiece is ap- 
parent. Happily he succeeded, for inside and out the palace ranks high in 
Baroque-Rococo, for Vienna or elsewhere. A five-story edifice, the palace 
carries the eye always heavenward. In no way ecclesiastical, the architecture 
has the lift of a cathedral nave. A superbly articulated doorway on the street 
lets into a courtyard, from which two flights of curved steps rise on either 
side to circular entrance halls on the second floor. Detail of the street door 
is interesting and unusual. Engaged Doric columns, in threes, form a shallow 
ellipse. The third column, nearest the door, is cut off at half height, to be- 
come a pair of voluptuously moulded caryatids supporting the wavy cornice 
of a broken pediment. Flaming urns surmount this. The roof balustrade is 
paneled at intervals by beautifully handled marble scroll carving. 

Tile and porcelain stoves are the one object for interior use originating 
in Austria. Far back in the mountains one finds naive, homemade affairs, 
square or circular usually, with the stubby charm, almost humourous, one 
finds in some Italian provincial chairs and commodes, aping urban elegance. 
These stoves reached a point of such exquisite fineness, of such beauty in 
design, that craftsmen in no other country have rivaled them. At Kinsky 
Palace I counted at least thirty porcelain stoves of excellent design and 
artful firing (the kilns at Kiirfelden were once world famous, now destroyed ). 
I feel I have never seen better glasierte defen or the richly modeled Rococo 
prunkéfen. There are green, gold, and white ones, or pink, red, and white, 
touched with lilac. In a state bedroom a stove of huge magnificence stood 
in a niche, centering the wall facing a bed of catafalque proportions. Chinese 
taste at its most entertaining had been given full cry. Black, white, and yel- 
low decorating the bombé base, the stove rose in ever-narrowing rocky ter- 
races crowned by shimmering, snow-white pagodas. At the exact top two 
Chinese boys wrestled for the possession of a snared falcon. Beholding this 
porcelain beauty, I was ‘draped with the sin of envy, from here out,’ as we 
say in County Kildare. 
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In a bathroom, with ceiling and walls painted in a delicious mytho- 
logical bathing scene, all was peach pink, dove gray, and silver. At each 
end of a Roman-sarcophagus-shaped tub sat a pair of bombé pineapple 
stoves in pink faience. The finial was a music box, in the shape of a marmoset 
eating a peach. You unscrewed the peach and a minuet played softly. It is 
signed by Kiiltum, and dated 1781. In 1936 the mechanism still functioned 
perfectly. 

Except at Schénbrunn, one sees the finest German Rococo furniture 
at Kinsky Palace and Schloss Belvedere. The latter was built by Lukas von 
Hildebrandt, in 1730, for Prince Eugen of Savoy. I always think of this 
pavilion palace as a cabinet of crystal, scarlet, and white, enlivened by intri- 
cate Cuvilliésque scrolls in gold. Rococo is so rampant at Belvedere it twangs. 
Room after room is hung with immense canvases of the hunt — not so much 
the actual sport, but groups of huntsmen, friends of the prince, sitting under 
trees, or, in one panel, assisting ladies in shepherdess kirtles to wade in a 
brook. A portrait of Prince Eugen mounted on a pure white Lippizaner 
stallion, charging through black clouds of smoke, is the high point of a 
scarlet and white breakfast room. The frame of this picture is bizarre, but 
no end stylish. Horns from mountain deer, more delicate in line than stag 
antlers, are rubbed in gold dust and lacquered. The points are intertwined 
to form filigree, backed by Venetian mirrors, smoky with age. 

I have always contended that the bravura paintings of royal personages, 
nobles, or just decorative nobodies of the eighteenth century show off to 
far better effect in Baroque or Rococo setting. The white gleam of gesso 
walls, the pale blond colour of waxed pine, or the luminous paint on boiseries 
cause the rich reds and greens and yellows of uniforms or ball gowns to 
vibrate. I have seen hundreds of cases where this is true. Yet there are ex- 
ceptions. No background could be handsomer for the beauties and cavaliers 
from Sir Peter Lely’s brush or those by Gainsborough than the dark glow of 
Elizabethan brocade and cut velvet walls at Knole. 

Portraits and figures in landscape were often planned as part of a 
scheme of decoration, as in the staircase hall at Conolly’s Castletown in 
County Kildare, to famous success, because the dark paintings are sur- 
rounded by white plasterwork of vitality and style. 
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Schonbrunn is an endless series of great rooms, small rooms, tiny closets, 
or ‘retiring rooms,’ and ballrooms of such scale that the imagination stag- 
gers. Many are extremely beautiful in high Rococo, but many more are dull, 
even shockingly dreary. World renowned is Salon aux Singes, where hun- 
dreds of grinning monkeys clamber and swing from the branches of gold 
trees on a dark-red lacquer ground, so dark as to deceive one into thinking 
it black. This curiously shaped room is a blunted ellipse. There is only one 
window, which looks out across rolling lawn to the false ‘gloriette,’ a pseudo- 
romantic peristyle of red granite of peculiarly cumbersome design. A poign- 
ant aura hovers about Salon aux Singes because of its dramatic association 
with the tragic young Duc de Reichstadt. In Rostand’s play L’Aiglon, the 
boy, wracked by the fires of consumption, is driven to hysterical frenzy by 
the taunts of Metternich, who points to a mirror, evoking a long procession 
of Habsburg ancestors. The prince seizes a lighted candelabrum and hurls 
it, shattering the writhing faces in the glass. 

I once designed settings and costumes for a production of L’Aiglon 
given by Director Robert Bell’s Ram’s Head Players to inaugurate the 
Wardman Park Theatre in Washington, D. C. Alexander Kirkland played 
Duc de Reichstadt — the first time, I believe, for a young man to play the 
part. Kirkland was extraordinarily effective in the ‘mirror scene.’ A tall, 
lithe, haunted figure in white satin court costume over which a brilliant 
crimson redingote (used as a dressing gown, just as his father Napoleon 
had done) heightened the sense of fury and of flames. I well remember 
painting the clambering monkeys in gold on the smouldering red walls of 
Salon aux Singes set. Although it was only half of the room, it seemed to me 
I painted thousands of simians. 

Maria Theresa went about choosing the innumerable pieces of furni- 
ture for Schénbrunn much in the manner a collector selects countless ob- 
jects of whatever the hobby may be, carefully weeding out, discarding, 
until only the rarities are put on show. What she did not consider worthy 
of her country palace, she fobbed off on friends. Many of the palaces and 
Schlésser in and around Vienna have rooms crowded with furniture of 
doubtful taste because of this vicarious generosity. 

On every hand, when one is visiting Schénbrunn, a sense of overpower- 
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ing magnificence reigns. Taking into consideration the fact that the palace 
was built in an era when large houses, for royalty or commoner alike, were 
fragments of ‘the spacious days of delight and delusion,’ this gigantic palace 
flaunted Habsburg pre-eminence to the tune of one thousand four hundred 
and forty-one rooms, one hundred and thirty-nine kitchens, and sixty stair- 
cases. There were also over fifty state apartments of from ten to sixteen 
rooms, as well as ‘nurseries’ for palace dogs, and a long room containing 
one hundred tables complete with gear for valeting, with an army of ladies’ 
maids and valets in attendance. An apartment of four rooms, rather meanly 
furnished, I felt, was for Archduke Rudolph. Empress Elizabeth's apart- 
ment, full of muslin curtains and fresh English chintz, is a series of rooms 
overlooking the great turnabout for coaches in front of the royal stables. 
It is told that the empress, who loved horses and used to take a house in 
Ireland for the hunting, would sit in her window over morning coffee, 
watching meanwhile her hunters and carriage horses put to the canter or 
trot in the quadrangle. Her robin’s-egg-blue bed was spread and hung with 
yards of Carrickmacross lace, caught with cherry satin ribbons. 

In the reception rooms at Schénbrunn are many extremely interesting 
examples of Oesterreichisches Rokoko. The nearest to an individual expres- 
sion in Rococo furniture design reached by Austrian craftsmen was this 
style, which took the scrolled motif to be used as carving (usually gold 
upon white) from the design in the damask or brocade used to upholster 
backs, arms, and seats. In the case of tables, commodes, secretaries, and 
writing tables, the same damask motif was employed. Often graceful flowers, 
swags, acanthus leaves, and wheat heads lend flowing line to the curvilinear 
design of the furniture. 

To me, far and away the most entertaining part of Schénbrunn is the 
stables, haunted by the ghosts of snow-white Lippizaner stallions, which 
are heard at night pawing the floor of the carved, gilded, and marble- 
columned loose-boxes, and are suddenly gentled by the soft voices of long- 
dead Brandenburg grooms. (Once nine hundred horses were housed here; 
now there are only ten or so for show purposes. ) 

Lukas von Hildebrandt shot his finest arrow when he designed the 
royal stables of Schénbrunn. Resembling somewhat his National Library 
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and Spanish Riding School in Vienna, the stables seem less grand but in- 
finitely more winning as architecture. A collection of every conceivable 
kind of equipage is second on the list of the three existing museums for 
eighteenth-century (some are much older) coaches and carriages. Portugal 
easily takes the prize for the array of sumptuous coaches housed in a long 
gallery of the riding school at Belém. Versailles is third on the list, with a 
smaller group. A special kind of panache hovers like a crest of nodding 
plumes over the Schénbrunn coach house. A wide variety of coaches may 
be seen. They are ponderous affairs, a welter of gold carving and mythology 
rampant, painted on door and side panels. In heavy road coaches for travel- 
ing at breakneck gallop on long royal progresses, one finds compartments in 
tooled or brass-studded leather, satin, or felt, with veneered or japanned- 
tin cases of Sévres or Dresden porcelain tea and coffee equipment. One 
chaise for picnics, airily slung on silver lily stalks, curved into springs, is 
tufted in azure taffeta, with crystal stars to hold the silk in place. Crystal- 
bead fringes line the canopy and window curtains. A massive red-lacquer 
coach built by Temerami of Milan is like a temple to Mars, for it was used 
for military campaigns. Painted interior designs feature guns, sabres, battle 
flags, and plumed shakoes. A folding cabinet for performing one’s toilet folds 
under the seat. A child’s cabriolet is in canary-yellow enamel with red 
wheels. A sleigh for driving a tandem team has an eagle carved in front, 
and the reins pass through the beak. On the wall of the coach house, in 
cornice-high vitrines, the vast amount of accessory necessary to deck horses 
and postilions is displayed on black felt boards. Plumes, cockades, ribbon 
ornaments, and silver fantasies for the heads of horses, as well as bridle 
and body-harness garniture, are displayed in bewildering array. Saddles 
(gifts from potentates and nobles currying favor) have always been the 
‘present paramount’ for royal persons to exchange. Here the silver, gold, and 
jewel-mounted saddles are unique. A Chinese saddle is of iridescent leather, 
like a kingfisher’s wing. The pommel is fashioned as an imperial phoenix 
bird rising reborn from its own ashes. 

The ancient Castle of Persenburg on the Danube is a veritable haunt 
of Fata Morgana. Many weird stories are told of its haunting by a were- 
wolf. Persenburg has a suite of Rococo rooms presented to a Habsburg 
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cousin in 1760. The walls vary in shades of robin’s-egg-blue lacquer. Furni- 
ture in pale peach and gold is covered in black velvet. This furniture bears 
the unmistakable stamp of the delicate elegance of Frangois Cuvilliés. Here 
is the impact of unbounded imagination. On a night of flooding moonlight, 
this room kindles all the romances of the world within its walls. 

The moment that Maria Theresa would hear that one of her subjects 
had married an heiress, or in any way bettered his financial status, she 
looked to him to build a Schloss, preferably near Vienna, to add luster to 
her reign. For that reason we see so many handsome palaces in Vienna, or 
Schldsser in the forest glades. Some are excellent, others indifferent, even 
shoddy. A case in point is the ridiculous performance of a count who came 
to Vienna from a meager living in the back country near Linz. Putting up a 
terrific front, he built a miniature Versailles (very like the one called Herren- 
chiemsee in Germany, one of Mad Ludwig’s gestures to ape the great Man- 
sart palace), but woefully falling short because of cheap construction: jig- 
gerypokery fake magnificence; painted canvas, to mimic rare marbles; var- 
nished woods of inferior quality, shaming fine French veneer or walnut; 
cheap, crumbly gold paint for gold leaf; sleazy silks and sateens, which 
would have been scorned by the Bibiena even for use as stage properties. 
It is told that his first soirée was calamity. Dancers on ill-laid floors caused 
vibration among cheap plaster filigree. Down fell cornices and glass dangles. 
Chandeliers shattered in the heat from candles. If Italian artisans had dec- 
orated this house, it would have been charming in the fantastico manner, 
for which they have always been so renowned. But nervous Austrian work- 
men, admonished at every turn about cost, contributed a kind of third-rate 
stage piece which oddly has defied the elements. I saw the pavilion in 1982. 
While prey to rats, mould, and crumble, it was still there, like a raddled old 
circus performer. 

The Spanish Riding School in Vienna is so white, upon white upon 
white, that the accent of sepia and black uniforms of the riders who put 
white Lippizaner stallions through the Haute Ecole de Dressage stand out 
sharp as exclamation points. In the great days when the sovereigns appeared 
at the high noon matinée attended by members of the court, the spectacle 
of brilliant costumes and fur-trimmed uniforms must have been splendid 
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indeed. At the stables of Schonbrunn are a number of pictures painted over 
a period of seventy odd years showing the changing fashions of just this 
scene. The change in fashions of the court is marked. 

While Austrian Baroque is tremendously important and effective in 
buildings of magnitude, as Melk, St. Florian, Kinsky Palace, and a few of the 
great Schlosser (Schwartzenburg and Deimplefelden) along the Danube, 
Rococo of the first quality is isolated, as in certain rooms at Schénbrunn, 
Persenburg, or the five buildings comprising the Bishop’s Mount at Salzburg. 
If I were asked to say what room I consider eminent of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it would be the long corridor and grand staircase at the Monastery of 
St. Florian. Branching to left and right from an arched loggia, it is a triumph 
of marble combined with all phases of curvilinear plasterwork, as fine as 
one will see anywhere in the world. An immense ceiling of painted canvas 
by Lucciero Donati of Venice is as glorious as an autumn sunset. The ef- 
fect of myriad doors seen in diminuendo down two long corridors imports 
to one’s mind the huge but considered scale of this building. Of dark green 
and gold gesso, the gold leaf muted to silver gray, is this perspective of cell 
doors, each one crowned by a foliated lunette and inscribed in Latin with 
the name of the occupant. At the end of one corridor is a door larger, more 
ornately scrolled, than the others. On the wind-whipped gilt ribbon above 
a coat of arms of the Andrassy family of Hungary is an arresting carving in 
Latin. Deeply incised, this motto was added to the escutcheon in 1875 after 
a cardinal of that name went raving mad and killed three brothers of the 
Order. The room, fully furnished, was sealed, and has never been opened 
since. Through a Judas window one may see that wine spilled on the table 
has turned brown as dried blood, and a parcel of freshly laundered under- 
garments has become yellow with age. The motto reads: “Deus quos vult 
perdere dementat prius.’ (“Whom the Gods wish to destroy they first drive 
mad. ) 


HUNGARY 


Some of the happiest months of my life, starred with exciting memories, 
were spent in Hungary over a period of thirty years. I once painted a vast 
hall in a ‘chateau,’ as the castles of Hungary are called, an offshoot of the 
Francophile Maria Theresa’s era, when a number of the Baroque and Rococo 
town palaces in Buda Pest or on country estates in the Puszta were built. 
My subject was (at the request of the chatelaine, who had Farnese blood 
in her veins) The Apotheosis of the Farnese, in six far-flung lunettes and 
a staircase reach of canvas that frightened the heart out of me when I first 
saw it bare. Cardinal red, matrix green, sepia, gray, and black were the 
predominating colours I used, in the manner of Italian Renaissance. There 
is a Baroque-Rococo dining room and a small card room with engaging 
needlework wall panels of a féte champétre with gallants and ladies dressed 
as kings, queens, and the joker. 

At this time I painted for a salon at Palazzo Barberini, in Rome, white 
kidskin curtains (as soft and fine as ottoman silk) in a sweep of cardinal- 
red cords and tassels, the kind used on the broad-brimmed hats worn at a 
papal conclave. Later, I adapted this design for chintz and heavy linen, 
brought to the decorating world by Kent-Bragaline, of New York. 

In Buda Pest the French influence is not so marked as in the country 
chateaux or ecclesiastical architecture of Debrecen, Pécs, Eger, and Szeged. 
A heavy overtone of orientalism creeps into the facades of many palaces in 
Buda Pest. Caryatids are turbaned, some wear boleros and Moorish trousers. 
One building I remember had cartouches between the windows with a 
design in high relief of scrolls in the manner of soutache braiding on oriental 
jackets. 

Outstanding buildings in Buda Pest are, or were (in general this is 
one of the most completely destroyed cities in Europe) the Royal Palace, 
crowning the rocky heights of ancient Buda, the Royal Opera House front- 
ing a square in Pest, and the town houses of aristocratic families, Apponyi, 
Széchenyi, Karolyi, and Hunyadi. 

Lukas von Hildebrandt, in 1769, was given carte blanche to remodel 
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the old fortress castle of King Bela IV (1247) so completely that it would 
be a symbol to the world of the greatness of the Habsburg dynasty, ex- 
pressed in a monument to French Rococo. Again, position, commanding 
miles, up and down the Danube, adds greatly to the effectiveness of the 
thousand-foot facade. Columned, pedimented, crowned by a vaulting ro- 
tunda (a slightly shrunken copy of St. Peters), the palace appeared most 
impressive at night. The Maria Theresa Room was superb. Gold, white, and 
crystal set the key. Magnificent furniture copied from Cuvilliés’ spirited 
pieces in Sans Souci was covered in crimson or white damask. The ball- 
room, five hundred feet long and two hundred wide, had a coved and 
coffered ceiling of gold and silver fretwork and Rococo floriations upon 
celadon green, of immense splendour. Ten Versailles-style chandeliers (like 
fountains of crystal bead chains, caught into a pear-shaped drop) hung in 
this room. I have been told much of the furniture, and the chandeliers, 
were hidden to save them from bombing. Two balustraded minstrel galleries 
(one for a military band, the other for a stringed orchestra) lightened the 
two ends of the room. Twenty artfully concealed boxes with walls of tufted 
yellow satin, screened in gilt filigree, must have been a wonderful foil as 
background for the flashing, dark, Magyar court beauties. 

Festetics Castle, set in a park estate of two hundred thousand acres 
(now divided into small farms) is of Early Baroque exterior, but in its three 
hundred rooms, French, Italian, and German Rococo furniture gave the 
appearance of a museum. The galleried library in walnut and gilt was a 
simplified version of that at Melk. Fifty thousand volumes of rare books 
bound in malachite, gold, and vermilion leather presented a sumptuous sight. 

At Chateau Andrassy a pink, black, and silver-gilt Rococo music 
room had sprawling scroll work reminiscent of the feverish style so preva- 
lent in Spain. Black-lacquer furniture of bold curvilinear framework, covered 
in shrimp-pink satin, gave to the room the humorous charm of Venetian 
Rococo interiors. 

A house I once saw, situated in a dark grove of pine trees on Lake 
Balaton, registered such an air of the weird that its rooms seemed like 
apartments arranged for a Dance of Death. This brooding house coupled 
dramatic beauty with a story of implacable hate, as profound as that of 
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Media or Electra. A doctor, who had attended the old gipsy countess before 
she died in 1908, told me this story. 

A proud Hungarian titled family purchased a small but beautifully 
appointed chateau belonging to the Hunyadi. I will call the three con- 
cerned the old countess, the count and the gipsy countess. First arrived 
mother and son, a wild, unruly youth, who caused instant trouble in the 
neighboring villages. His mother, the old countess, finally sent him to live 
with an uncle on an estate in the Hortobagy near Debrecen. Alone, the 
woman lived a retired life in the Rococo rooms of the pine-guarded house. 
One stormy night the old countess and her servants were awakened by the 
return of the count with a wife, a magnificently beautiful girl of the Ru- 
manian Cigdny. From that day out the old countess shut herself away from 
every one but a serving woman who tended her. Life for the young couple 
was riotous, and drunken brawls ruled the nights. One day the count was 
found at the bottom of a flight of stone steps leading to the lake, his skull 
crushed in. Servants spoke of a horrendous quarrel between the count and 
his wife, but it could not be proved that he died from sources other than 
a fall. A few days later the old countess and her servant died, obviously 
from strangulation. This was in 1875, and the entire estate, rich in land and 
coin of the realm, came to the gipsy countess. She engaged to defend her 
a handsome young lawyer who had sought her favors; by allowing him to 
feast on these, as well as giving him a generous fee, she was cleared of the 
charge of double murder. Soon after this, the Cigany madness became ap- 
parent. The chatelaine of the gloomy chateau in the pines withdrew from 
the world. She barricaded herself in one wing, not even allowing servants 
to approach her. From Vienna came large corded boxes which were left in 
a corridor outside the door connecting the main block to the wing inhabited 
by the gipsy countess. Some said it was her custom to slip out of a window 
at night to take long nocturnal walks. Years went by. When the doctor, who 
told me this tale, was summoned to appear with a lawyer to witness her 
will, the great door to her apartments was opened for the first time in thirty 
years. The sight that met the eyes of the men curdled the blood in their 
veins. Every inch of space on walls and ceilings of eight rooms was covered 
with paintings depicting a witch’s Sabbath of sheer dementia. What the 
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woman lacked in technical performance she more than made up in imagina- 
tion, lurid colour, and a gipsy sense of drama. Storm clouds tore across 
barren moors, where bestial figures cavorted. In one room, a triumph of 
chiaroscuro, bandits overhauled a coach, stripping the occupants, flinging 
away their clothes, to be caught like banners in the branches of a blasted 
tree. Wild birds with human faces lay buffeted and broken against a half- 
ruined stone wall, hideous with iron spikes. A resemblance to the sharp 
contrasts of lightning, fingering out black caverns, one sees in paintings by 
El Greco, prevailed. I saw this house intact, but deserted, except for the 
painted harpies ravaging in rooms hung with soiled and tattered Rococo 
curtains of rose, violet, and green. 

Sopron, a handsome, Baroque cardinalate town on the fringe of the 
Puzsta, contained a large circular market place surrounded by palaces, two 
cathedrals in high Baroque with a German flavor, an elaborate archbishop’s 
palace, and a Holy-Trinity column which I believe the most beautiful piece 
of religious sculpture I have ever seen. Copied in marble is one gloriously 
ascending column, twisted and garlanded, like that which supports Bernini's 
fabulous baldachino in the nave of St. Peter’s. 


PRAGUE 


Few cities I can recall visiting cast such a spell of richness of archi- 
tecture, wherever one walks, as this marvelously laid-out capital of the 
ancient Kingdom of Bohemia, on the clear, swift-flowing Moldau. In Prague, 
it seems, since the time when man put hand and brain to work fashioning 
stone and mortar into shelters from the elements, all styles of architecture 
appear. Later craftsmen embellished exteriors and interiors by carved stone, 
marble, or wood. St. Wenceslas built a church to St. Vitus in 930. To this 
Romanesque four-square shrine was added in 1200 a basilica and double 
naves. The facade is now Bohemian Gothic with two Baroque towers. All 
the church buildings and the prince-bishop’s and archbishop’s palaces were 
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built from 1702 to 1770 in high Baroque and Rococo with a strong, energetic 
Italian flavour, because the architects were Andrea Spezza and Jan Wirch, 
who was trained in Italy. In fact, the entire architectural mood of Prague 
is so full of vitality and dramatic placing of buildings that one senses the 
fine Italian hand. 

The Royal Castle, called Hradcany Hill, admittedly one of the most 
dramatically situated treasure houses of the world, was happily spared, as 
indeed was all Prague. Three ranking Italian architects worked on plans 
for the present castle after a ruinous fire (1541). Under direction of Bonifaz 
Wolmut, Giovanni Lucchese, Avostali di Plambio, and Augusto di Sala 
created the ‘E’ shaped edifice we see reflected in the Moldau. Every painter 
of any performance in Europe during four centuries is represented in the 
nine-hundred-foot galleries. Ceilings by Tiepolo, Domenico Posso, and 
scores of other painters glow above white gesso and plasterwork. In 1756 
Nicolas Bacassy added some Rococo ornament to the facade. It seems 
heavy and badly articulated in contrast to the Italian work. The Spanish 
Hall, a three-story apartment in richly sculptured white and gold, is chiefly 
remarkable for a forest of torchéres, appliqués, and chandeliers of rose doré 
bronze, immense in scale yet delicate in design. Twenty thousand candles 
were used to light the room for the marriage of Princess Maria Pia of Bour- 
bon-Parma to Prince Rudolph. So great was the dripping of wax that para- 
sols of mica were provided for the guests to protect their persons. It is said 
the parquet was completely ruined, so that marble was later put down. 

The Lobkowicz Palace is a very temple to all the finest concepts of 
Baroque. The soaring circular entrance hall, open to the court on the half- 
curve by open arches, is a unique architectural gesture. Wide bands of pro- 
fondo carved fruit and flowers act as garlands, cornice, and ribs to the 
domed ceiling. A center lunette by Pannini adds brilliant colour. In the 
garden of the palace, a high, scalloped wall is surmounted by Baroque 
sculpture of which I know no counterpart. The Rape of the Sabines leaves 
nothing to the imagination. 

The Czernin Palace is grandeur on one motif which escapes monotony 
by the fact that the motif in question is handled in such masterly fashion. 
A long succession of twenty-four Corinthian-capped columns, rising four 
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stories, separate windows graduating in height. A diamond-point rustica- 
tion is used for the arcaded first floor. 

The Chapel of Our Lady of Victory is German Rococo, full of charac- 
ter. Stavovské Theatre is Baroque, with a curved portico, the pediment 
richly carved and corniced. Theatre of the Fifth of May is vitally alive, with 
figures of Fame and Drama in chariots drawn by leopards (Fame) and 
panthers (Drama) on the pedimented roof. The Rococo interior blazes with 
crystal and crimson. Sea horses, manes billowing, crown the proscenium. 

The Baroque period in Prague was an era of extravagant building. 
Ornate palaces and attendant gardens were filled with theatrical statuary of 
terrific style and Italian brio. The Catholic nobility, whose supremely 
aristocratic outlook envisaged nothing less grandiose than Hradcany Castle 
in city and country houses alike, caused even Louis Quinze to say, ‘My 
pocket money for a year would not pay for one chandelier in Fiirstenberg’s 
pavilion.’ The king had visited Montalier’s workshop in Passy, where the 
crystal chandeliers for Prince Fiirstenberg’s garden house were being as- 
sembled. Many of the Catholic nobles found the going hard when archi- 
tects tried to emulate Versailles (which seemed to hypnotize builders of 
the eighteenth century with a basilisk fascination), forcing big empty houses 
to change hands constantly. For that reason one finds ‘erstwhile’ following 
the names of many palaces in Prague, when one is engaged in research. For 
example, when looking up data on the Schwarzenberg Palace, one finds it 
called Palace Rozmberk, the former family having come into position through 
collection of a debt. It is a strangely beautiful structure, like a plate in an 
ancient book of Bohemian folk tales. All flat walls are painted black and 
white in diamond-point rustico stone, huge in scale. Called sgraffito, the 
shadows are striated to form a vibrant texture. 

Certainly high Baroque reaches its zenith in the Church of St. Nicholas. 
From 1711 to 1752, the architects Christopher Dientzenhofer and his son 
Kilian worked upon the building; a lifetime, in the case of Kilian, who died 
on the day the first bells were rung for consecration. The exterior is incred- 
ibly alive and sparkling in line and detail. In Prague, more than in any 
other city, a radiance, difficult to account for, seems to enfold all exterior 
architecture of the Baroque. Inside the church the immensely high nave 
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soars away into a cupola where lantern windows alternate with over-life-size 
gold statues of the apostles, modeled in the sweeping Bernini manner by 
I. Platzer (Italian trained). 

As in Vienna, the Kinsky family built a most splendid town house. 
Externally the crisp ribbons fluttering around shell-pattern cartouches, each 
framing a large scaled window, have a Venetian air. Inside, the house dis- 
plays a fastidious taste in combining Rococo forms d la Cuvilliés in plaster, 
gilt wood, and crystal, with towering Austrian stoves of painted porcelain. 
One room has painted silk panels of hunting scenes, in crimson, green, and 
brown, by Antonio Grasso of Venice. A black and white lacquer room is in 
chinoiserie taste. One may see all these mentioned buildings superbly photo- 
graphed in a book called Prague, City of Baroque and Gothic, by Karel 
Plicka. The large sepia plates, nine by twelve inches, are as rewarding as 
any I know. 

In the Bohemian countryside the big, rambling manor houses vied 
with chateaux of sham Versailles aspect, to the discomfiture of the latter. 
The manors are assured and arrogantly handsome. The chateaux, as one 
approaches, seem tawdry, furtive, overornate, a trifle ashamed, but deter- 
mined to brazen it out. One. that I recall stands, mud spattered, in the 
middle of a ten-acre cabbage field, without a tree in sight, as forlorn a 
pseudo-Rococo monstrosity as one would wish to see. 

The old houses are usually tree embowered, with a big duck pond a 
feature of the landscape. Hundreds of gray geese and Muscovy ducks 
abound, preening, or sailing the wide waters. Often a long-galleried veran- 
dah reminiscent of Louisiana plantation houses follows under the eaves on 
three sides of the main block. Detached wings and out-buildings with 
massive chimneys carry the frontage to extreme length. 

A big white Rococo house called Cacké Pirboni lies in a gracious farm- 
land valley, nearer Pilsen than Prague. There is great style in the scrolled 
plasterwork all over the fagade, centering in a canopied entrance door. The 
folds of painted-tin drapery forming the canopy are held high by caryatids. 
As unusual in conception as any I know of, these figures are youths from 
the harvest field. Wide-brimmed straw hats, knee-length breeches, secured 
at the waist by a wide belt, and an apron such as is worn by Bohemian 
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farmers, add a charming bucolic air to the house. A pure white house, 
framed in greenery, a wine-red canopy for accent, fills the eye. Inside, the 
rooms are large, airy, and delightful in colour. The white walls of a long 
dining room have painted trim in pumpkin-yellow Rococo scrolls. Painted 
on the walls are every kind of fruit and vegetable in high relief and fresh 
colour, above a dado of waving golden wheat. Huge faience pottery tureens 
and bowls in green, with peaches, apples, pears, or plums for handles stand 
on painted yellow bombé dressers. A bedroom has voluminous coral-pink 
and white percale curtains at windows, against walls of dark green. 

Villa Kinsky stands in a large ‘water garden’ a few miles from Prague 
on the Ostrau road. After a succession of flagrantly Baroque and Rococo 
palaces in Vienna, Prague, and Buda Pest, the Count Kinsky, who built 
this villa in 1830, swung violently to pure classicism. It is a pavilion-style 
house, the kind so favorite with Thomas Jefferson, who said, ‘My delightful 
pavilion retreat in the poplars (Poplar Forest), so quiet and well contained. 
For comfort, for ideal living, this style of house has no fellow.’ At the villa, 
four Ionic columns support a simple pediment. Two wings flank the main 
block, which is half a story higher. Inside, classicism takes a back seat, for 
in two rooms Rococo prevails. In one room, with laburnum-yellow walls, 
four of the finest bombé commodes in Sicilian tortoise-shell veneer it has 
ever been my good fortune to see center each wall. On these a stunning and 
very rare collection of mat-white Capo di Monte is arranged on shelves in 
pyramid form. Tureens, epérgnes, platters, bowls, plates of Capo di Monte 
are from a dinner service. It is an extremely elegant way to display so 
formidable a collection — white, against rich gold, bronze, and red-brown 
of tortoise shell. 

In the drawing room the scheme is raisin and gold painted Venetian 
furniture allied with white and gold French Rococo. Walls are malachite 
green marbleized. Fantastically looped curtains, held by flights of gilt ar- 
rows, are of heavy white brocade. Pull-curtains across wide windows are 
raisin faille taffeta. Prague may be visited, though not too easily. The hope 
that this state of affairs will be remedied before long is in the mind of 
everyone. At least we can take heart — this wondrous Baroque city is not 


destroyed. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Nayesty of Melk 


The Baroque Monastery of Melk rises proudly above oaks and lichened 
linden trees in the region of Wachau-Danube. 


IVERS HAVE ALWAYS held an infinite fascination for me. 
In the early years of my life, when I was being read to, I can remember 
sharpening my attention when rivers, anywhere in the world, were men- 
tioned or described. Just the word ‘rivers’ stirred my imagination. 

Later, in young boyhood, I practically gave over my life to planning 
maneuvers for hundreds of lead soldiers, of which I had a remarkable col- 
lection of foot, cavalry, chasseur Alpin, even a complete field hospital corps. 
Indoors I always managed to lead my troops along a wide river contrived 
from long ribbons of tin or mirror. Out of doors I was the bane of the 
gardener’s existence, because I was forever digging runnels, filling them 
with water (which usually seeped into the ground, leaving a mudhole), 
and spanning the miniature gorge with a bridge for my soldiers to cross. 
Always there were castles commanding the heights, made of pebbles, sand, 
or clay. 

Later, when out hunting, I could never resist riding along the banks 
of whatever river, large or small, presented me with reaches of sky-reflecting 
water. By so doing I often lost the hunt. 

Now, when I travel so continuously, I motor beside, fly above, or sail 
upon all manner of rivers, the world over. The fascination, I find, holds firm. 

When anyone speaks of the River Rhine or the Moselle in Germany, 
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the mind’s eye focuses on ancient, pinnacled castles, legend haunted, and 
purple and golden vineyards laid out in patterns on the sloping banks of 
the river. 

The magnificent River Rhoéne tortures itself through dark, fern-clad 
gorges, then dashes at breakneck speed, obscured by foam and spray, through 
the heart of silvery Genéve. 

The history-garlanded Thames moves oily and silent through London 
and Runnymede. The matrix-green Douro reflects the enchanted city of 
Oporto and the constant pageantry of blunt-prowed barges carrying casks 
of jérez and port wine to the wide world. 

In America the lordly Hudson winds through some of the most glori- 
ous mountains in the land. It is a verdant mountain waterway, dominated 
by white-pillared villages and the tawny ramparts of West Point. Immortality 
veils the Seine; it has been called ‘the river of beauty and sorrow.’ Old 
Father Tiber is rusty and sluggish, but he knows more of pomp and cir- 
cumstance, of human treachery, than any other river that flows. The Ganges 
reeks of decay and worse. The Saskatchewan sparkles like crystal. 

Many of the loveliest rivers are narrow and unnavigable. Some flow 
through jungles, some through fields of wild flowers and waving grain. 
Some are wide, handsome, and chancy, like the Shannon. “Good only for 
salmon, and a dip on a scorchin’ day,’ says the Limerick man. 

The Volga is cold and desolate at one end, semitropical at the other. 
The smiling Shenandoah, in Virginia, the Indians called “Daughter of the 
Stars.’ The opal-tinted Brahmaputra seems tumed to gold, reflecting the 
Hindu temples on its banks and acres of pungent marigolds. And so the 
rivers flow. The names are legion. Each river has its unique characteristic. 
But of all the rivers of the world that I have seen, I treasure most the irre- 
sistible Danube, with the singularly personal kind of magic this long, antique 
river creates. 

The Danube is a mortally long river, second in Europe only to the 
mighty Volga. It flows through five countries and takes many names. The 
old Roman, Danubius; German-Bavarian, Danube; Donau, Hungarian; Duna, 
Rumanian; Dunarea or Ister in Bulgaria, the wide marshes where it empties 
into the Black Sea. 
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Someone might ask if I like any one spot along the far reaches of the 
Danube more than another. I would reply, ‘Yes, my most special place is 
just where the river makes its last crescent turn in Austria before sweeping 
to Vienna and across the fertile meadows of Hungary to Buda Pest. There, 
rises a very paean of architecture, a structure of such gloriously carved and 
mitered stone and marble that since the April morning when I first beheld 
it from across the river, when I was fourteen years old, its image has never 
left the retina of my eye. The Monastery of Melk.’ 

Like a great jet of crystal-pure water rising to the heavens the gleam- 
ing monastery seems to hover above the surrounding treetops. A Habsburg 
royal palace, as well as a school for sons of the aristocracy, this monastery 
has played many parts since it was founded in the thirteenth century. No 
one who has ever taken the boat at Linz, sailing down the Danube to Vienna, 
or motored over the mountains from Salzburg will ever forget the first 
moment of frozen wonder when beholding the huge Baroque mass of the 
monastery rising, on its rocky bastion, sheer from the river. 

It has been said that every artist, in whatever field, creates one master- 
piece — that is, one expression of his talent that tops all the rest. Many of 
his creations may be of so little account that the critical world knows not 
of them. Others may become world renowned, joining great art for the ages. 
Of the latter is the splendid achievement of the Monastery of Melk by the 
Austrian architectural genius of the eighteenth century, Jacob Prandauer. 

This extremely gifted man, who had traveled widely in Europe, was 
greatly swayed by the Italian Baroque. He reacted strongly to the soaring- 
pillared porticos and sea-shell curving pediments, where tremendous scale 
was gained by volutes, the like of billows of smoke or piling cumulus clouds. 
Prandauer was moved to high praise by the work of the Italian architect 
Francesco Caratti, who died in Prague on the completion of his finest monu- 
ment, the magnificent Czernin Palace, of the continuously flowing vista of 
Corinthian columns, unequaled anywhere for the extravagant use of a single 
motif, completely avoiding monotony. At Caratti’s death, work on the in- 
terior of this palace was assumed by Giovanni Maderna, who supplied many 
designs in high Baroque for the interiors of Prandauer’s many monasteries. 
For it is in this facet of his talents that the man dominated all competitors 
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during his long life. His most aggressive rival in the field was a favorite of 
Prince Eugen, Lukas von Hildebrandt, an Austrian born in Genoa. 

Many of the ‘court palaces’ (as Maria Theresa called the ornate Baroque 
and Rococo buildings which were built in, and close to, Vienna for princely 
members of her immediate circle) were designed by Prandauer. A few of 
these are noteworthy; one or two, such as the beguiling little Laurian Pa- 
vilion in the Vienna Woods, with its lapis lazuli and gilt oval ballroom, is 
perfection in miniature, rivaling the Petit Trianon. Prandauer wrote to his 
son Marcus, while the youth was studying painting in Dresden, ‘I pack my 
brushes and quills [he was a painter of note] in the house provided for me 
in Linz, for the Monastery of St. Florian is finished. With St. Florian and 
Melk I have shot my two golden arrows. I call Melk my right hand, St. 
Florian my left hand.’ 

The monasteries of Melk and St. Florian are not the only Baroque 
monuments rising from, or within sight of, the Danube. In the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries a wave of building religious houses swept 
along both banks of the river, a kind of Gothic invasion of architecture. In 
the riverside towns of Krems, Tolna, Klosterneuburg, and Hainburg, im- 
portant monasteries rose to varying degrees of grandeur. As the three ‘Gothic 
Centuries’ waned, anyone could sail down the Danube into Hungary and 
on through what is now Rumania to the Black Sea between the massive 
towers and echoing cloisters of nearly two hundred monasteries. 

In that most ‘salubrious air’ of the countryside known as the Wachau 
between Melk and Krems, one finds today the ultimate in monasteries and 
Schlésser in Austrian-Baroque taste. For, with the onslaught of the Turk 
surging ruthlessly along the lower Danube and across Hungary, many of the 
Gothic monasteries were sacked, the smoke-blackened, gutted walls slowly 
acquiring a cover of vines until, in the seventeenth century, the Turks were 
driven out of western Hungary. 

With the enlightening advent of the Counter Reformation a kind of 
scythe of Baroque culture swept over Austria. All manner of buildings, from 
religious retreats to Schlésser and royal palaces which had weathered the 
centuries of the Middle Ages, were demolished to make way for the refulgent 
new form of architecture embracing tremendous, ornate facades, trading 
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white, gold, crimson, sharp yellows, and green, and vaulting columns for 
the more sombre gray of lichen-rusted stone, pointed Gothic arches, and 
cold, moisture-dewed walls. 

Now happened a curious thing. With the blazing of renewed activity 
after the Reformation (which swept all Europe) the prestige of the Holy 
See was marked, and nowhere more so than in Austria. The end of the six- 
teenth century saw Catholicism again become the religion of Austria, Poland, 
and the greater parts of Hungary, the Netherlands, and Germany. 

Even in America the Jesuit Fathers had a toehold in the colonies, work- 
ing assiduously to convert the various Indian tribes in defiance of the Prot- 
estant conquerors. The Valois in France and Habsburgs in Spain kept aloof, 
in perfect accord with the movement, but preferring to issue their own 
manifestos regarding the religious conduct of their subjects, rather than 
be dictated to by the Vatican. 

While the great Baroque churches and monasteries were rising on the 
banks of the Danube, a dismally different picture was being drawn on the 
grass-bordered Thames in England. Until the Reformation and Dissolution 
of the Monasteries by Henry VIII, the two great waterways, Thames and 
Danube, had been lined on either side by monasteries, veritable castles, in 
some cases. Many of the Thamesside ‘monkeries’ were beehives of activity, 
where broad farms flourished to provide food for the growing inland cities. 

While Austria had not only survived the Counter Reformation, but had 
leapt ahead with renewed vigor, rebuilding with great magnificence, the 
monasteries in England sank into desuetude and ruin, never to regain the 
old glories. 

Melk and St. Florian, the massively four-square Cardinal’s Residenz 
at Linz, the churches (at least exteriors) at Grein and Enns, and the beauti- 
ful riverside Schloss Schénbiiel, with its soaring Baroque tower, are all bril- 
liantly representative of Prandauer’s skill. The heavily scrolled and corniced 
Monastery of Gottweig, and churches of notable richness at Wilhering and 
Klosterneuburg, are by Lukas von Hildebrandt, at his best. 

This wealth of Baroque architecture, never crowded by huddled build- 
ings, but rising free, in most cases, in solitary splendour on pine-clad spurs 
of rock or a heavily wooded knoll, gives to this Wachau stretch of the river 
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a singular spaciousness, reminding the beholder that if it were possible to 
place existing architecture in a gallery, as we see done for painting and 
sculpture, this would be the place. Such a panorama could never be 
equaled. 

Many times when one makes a kind of pilgrimage to see some famed 
building, regarded by authorities as particularly splendid of its epoch, a 
sense of being a bit let down hovers in the mind. Largely, this is a matter 
of placing, for many a grandiose, or perhaps exquisitely simple, edifice 
suffers mightily by an unimaginative situation, either in a flat landscape, with 
no drama of approach (as happens to many of the handsome Dutch Baroque 
houses ), or being so hidden in massed trees and bushes that no perspective 
can be gained. This is a most necessary consideration, if one is to enjoy 
architectural proportion and detail. 

A number of cases, to clarify this point, leap to my mind. In 1778 an 
English peer, the Earl of Bristol, Bishop of Cloyne and Derry, ‘that arch- 
angel of Pretentiousness, as the ubiquitous Mrs. Delany branded him, built 
a house in County Down, in Ireland. ‘Downhill,’ he called it. Writing to his 
daughter, Lady Erne, then residing in Paris, he said, “My house stands on 
a bold shore.’ But this did not please the eccentric earl-bishop for long; per- 
haps the shore was not bold enough for ‘his grandeur,’ so he again wrote his 
daughter, describing a new site and a new house, to be called ‘Ballyscullion.’ 
Indeed a bold shore embraced the foundations of this gigantic house. Palla- 
dian at its best, it was the situation, on a rising promontory on the shores of 
legendary Lough Beg, that afforded the house its pre-eminence. Seventeen 
years later Lord Bristol raged out of Ireland in a monumental huff at Irish 
politics. He built again in England, near Bristol, a monster of a house called 
‘Ickworth.’ ‘I will double all footage, at the very least,’ he again wrote Lady 
Eme. And he did. Today Ickworth stands an exact counterpart of (now 
ruined ) Ballyscullion, actually twice as large. The frontage is seven hundred 
and twenty feet, as against Ballyscullion’s three hundred aad sixty feet. 

As one approaches the house, all that signifies is an overpowering mass, 
a welter of stone. It is an immensely ‘fat’ house, devoid of the saving grace 
of approach. Persons like Mrs. Delany and Lord Mountgarrett, assiduous 
chroniclers of Irish rank and fashion of the time, wax lyrical describing the 
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picture made by Ballyscullion, seen from the coach road (miserable though 
it was) bordering the Lough Beg. High flung against scudding clouds, re- 
flected in deep, clear water, the huge house gained on every count by spec- 
tacular placing. 

In Rome, St. Peters’ is miraculously placed, dispelling the fact that it 
marks the teeming quarter of a crowded city, because it rises high above 
the Piazza San Pietro at the top of a majestic flight of marble steps, flinging 
out, in the manner of welcoming arms, the superb colonnades of Bernini. 

Monticello, Thomas Jefferson’s Palladian pavilion, crowns a wooded 
hilltop, “Mountain of Heaven,’ commanding the lovely valley of the Shen- 
andoah for miles. This is not surprising, for few men ever had the impec- 
cable sense of ‘rightness’ so ingrained as did this statesman-architect. 

The Palace of Versailles is so long and low because of the problem 
presented to Mansart of building so important a chateau as the official habi- 
tation for the proud Bourbons on flat, marshy meadows (pools of quicksand 
took the lives of over a score of workmen during the process of clearing the 
site) little more desirable than the city dump. Voltaire wrote to Catherine 
of Russia in vitriolic terms: “As a dwelling it is a farce, ill-planned and tedi- 
ous. What should be sonorous in impact, seems only to crouch.’ 

Had Mansart built a high building, however graceful, on this site, it 
would have been disastrous. Le Notre, with his wonderful sense of perspec- 
tive and mass grouping of heavy-foliaged trees, saved the day. It has always 
been the gardens of Versailles and the dramatic sweep of the Orangerie steps 
that have impressed the world. 

One of the most interesting facts concerning the Monastery of Melk 
is the variation of its four elevations. Seen square-on from across the river 
(which is only three hundred feet wide at this bend, because a heavily 
wooded island divides the Danube into two branches, directly across from 
the village of Melk) the facade rises beautifully articulated, with the accent 
on height. Two tall towers, campaniles for bells, rise nearly two hundred 
feet, topped by copper-tiled pepper-shaker roofs. Actually the ground plan 
of this frontage is the same as that of the Sphinx of Gizeh. Two wings, six 
stories high, at right angles to the towers, embrace the rock foundation (as 
do the arms of the Sphinx) encircling a broad, colonnaded terrace whose 
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high, rusticated stone wall is pierced by a wide Venetian (Palladian ) arch. 

The entire face of this elevation seems to have been designd by Pran- 
dauer for reflecting in the river, for the scheme of ornament is richly sug- 
gestive of oggetto di mare, so loved by Italian craftsmen. Hugely conceived 
sea shells, massive in striation, and garlands of seaweed and foam-crested 
waves give lightness and movement to the whole, admirably set off by the 
tremendous scale of the undulating, bolection-moulded cornices. 

As one approaches the monastery along the road from Enns, there is 
a sharp turn about a mile above the village of Melk, which lies embowered 
in oak and linden trees to the right of the bluff. An unobstructed view meets 
the eye. One views in full magnitude this palace-basilica-monastery-college 
to the hilt. 

Sixty widely spaced windows across a long white wing sparkle in the 
sunlight like so many torches, or, as I saw it one day in a summer shower, 
with the sun just breaking through, like mirror panels set primly in the long, 
rather plain, wall. A square courtyard, two hundred feet across, lies behind 
this wing. 

When approaching the monastery by boat from Vienna, or along the 
road down the river, the effect is entirely different. Again a long wing, but 
this branches off among the trees at a forty-five-degree angle, forming an 
enclosed ‘Y,’ walling a triangular courtyard, which comprised the ‘offices’ 
of the staff. Flanking the walls at the point where the ‘Y’ is enclosed are two 
eleventh-century towers, well preserved and handsome silvery gray in color; 
these lend a distinct character of medieval days to the otherwise arrogantly 
Baroque building, attesting as well to the early founding of a religious order 
on this spot and the addition, in the fourteenth century, of a royal castle 
which was maintained primarily as a hunting lodge. 

The mountains of the Wachau have always been plentifully supplied 
with wild game in the high fastnesses, as well as with orchards of peaches, 
and vineyards where grapes warm to ripeness on the sunny slopes of the 
river bank. Many of the Baroque Schldsser half hidden in the surrounding 
countryside were built for hunting lodges by the sport-loving Viennese. 
When Franz Joseph was a tall, shy youth he used to spend weeks on end in 
the royal apartments at Melk, slyly playing tricks on the pompous flunkies 
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in knee breeches and powder. He also loved his house in the woods of 
Semmering, calling it ‘a big, disheveled, sprawling, lovable barn’ where he 
was either private or entertained small, intimate hunting parties. At Melk, 
in his later life, great state was observed. It was the perfect imperial hunting 
lodge, where one hundred guests often sat down to dinner. 

The interior of the Monastery of Melk is a banquet for the senses, 
nothing less. The basilica is vast and bewildering in Rococo detail. The 
suites of reception rooms in the ‘palace wing’ comprise three dining rooms 
varying in size. A great marble ballroom, Marmorsaal, was used for a throne 
room on state occasions (for ambassadors, even royal personages, were re- 
ceived at Melk by Maria Theresa and Franz Joseph). The magnificent library 
has windows giving onto the river. The riding school provides apartments 
for fifty retainers and stabling for one hundred horses. Long corridors 
painted in varicoloured marbleizing in the Italian Rococo manner let one 
into suites of bedrooms and dressing rooms in bewildering number. The 
state bedchamber for a ranking ambassador is walled in pear wood delicately 
carved and silvered, the bed housings in apricot damask. When I was at 
Melk in 1938 the fateful Anschluss had deadened the mind and heart of the 
English librarian, so I did not see the tremendous imperial bedchamber. 
I was told that dismantling of the treasures in paintings and the like had 
already begun. As I remember, from many years ago, when I was allowed 
to stand in the door and look, one of those ‘mustn’t touch’ affairs, the room 
was gray marble, gold and white lacquer, and wine-red damask. 

I managed to find this year in Salzburg a remarkably complete book, 
beautifully illustrated with photographs, called Kunstdenkmdler die Kirche 
von Stift Melk, by Frederike Klauner. The imperial chamber is listed as ‘red 
and gold.’ 

The Marmorsaal is a most nobly proportioned room in one of the wings 
jutting out along the Venetian-arched terrace. Tall, wide windows present 
a view three ways. There are five windows on each side, and three on the 
river end. Shimmering light is let into this room by oval windows, the kind 
known architecturally as oeil de boeuf, which surmount each window at 
cornice height. By the word ‘cornice’ one can describe the very essence of 
inspired design in Baroque ornament. The fluid undulations of richly 
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moulded cornices lend a sense of power and movement to great wall spaces. 
Sometimes these are used as frames to divide one story from another (ex- 
terior and interior); occasionally, as at Melk and St. Florian, a mighty coping 
of grooved marble, a piece of splendid sculpture in itself, is used to crown 
richly decorated walls, where the stucco tracery is light in mood but leaping 
in vitality. Again, as in the Bishop’s Palace (Stiftshof ) at Diirnstein, cornices 
in pale gray stone are used to enrich window frames and add necessary finish 
to the towering walls. So deeply striated are the framing cornices, so virile 
in conception and execution, one feels that the hands of a Titan had twisted 
pillars of stone into the present shapes. 

Besides being fashioned of stone, marble, or plaster, these cornices for 
interior embellishment are often of carved and gilded wood. Stiftshof, Diirn- 
stein, is a triumph of ‘grandly simple and simply grand.’ 

In these immense buildings in Baroque taste, even some of the more 
grandiose Rococo, when great scale is paramount, boldly conceived cornices 
are immeasurably important. Italian, Austrian, and Spanish architects never 
failed to make the most of this credo. 

At Melk there are two Tiepolo ceilings, clear, radiant in color, and 
splendidly free in brushwork. One covers the ceiling in the library, the 
other is in the beautifully lighted Marmorsaal. The subject of the library 
ceiling is a classic theme, Geography, Literature, and Science crowned with 
laurel by winged cherubs, the locale somewhere high in the limpid empyr- 
ean. About the heroic figures of the Muses swirl, in superb contortions, robes 
of dark, glowing color. As in all paintings by Tiepolo, a stiff breeze, from 
cloud-wreathed Parnassus, one presumes, breathes tremendous life and 
movement into the design. This ceiling is luminous out of all reason, largely 
because it rises like the sun from the galleried walls of dark walnut, glow- 
ing from constant waxing. Above the immensely tall bookcases, thirty-four 
in number, pierced at intervals by eight windows, runs a balustraded gallery 
supported by carved consoles in a design of massive acanthus leaves and 
ferns. These are burnished with gold leaf. Windows above the gallery are 
arched and deeply embrasured. The return panels of the embrasure are 
carved and gilded. Above a wide cornice of white marble the painting starts, 
and so adroitly has the master conceived his design that one can scarcely 
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tell where the brushwork of foreshortened Baroque peristyles supporting 
figures of Poetry, Drama, Justice, and the like begin, and white marble ends. 
The painted architecture is white as well, backed by diminishing perspec- 
tive colonnades in olive green. 

The librarian informed me that as far as could be calculated the library 
at the monastery was rated second in actual number of volumes only to the 
Vatican Library. At Melk the collection of books, folios, and illuminated 
parchments on everything pertaining to medieval chivalry is considered the 
largest in existence. 

In the Marmorsaal the ceiling is very like that in the library in concep- 
tion. Here again, painted white architecture in foreshortening encloses the 
flying deities, half submerged in folds of drapery. But the feeling is more 
amourous and the color brilliantly gay, as fits the mood, though quieter than 
the erotic abandon which characterizes many of Tiepolo’s Venetian palace 
ceilings — for example, the rampageous, nude nymphs in the Palazzo Rez- 
zonico. The kitchens, four in number (with one for the palace apartments 
and one for the school), are vaulted, the ceilings being marbleized in light, 
fresh colors. Ranges, as long as railway carriages, stand in the two caverns 
that were once used for a series ot cooking fires. Of baths there are none, 
except adjoining the state bedrooms. And they seem sketchily contrived. 
The ‘commons’ in the school is a vast, rather cold (in winter, frigid, I was 
told) room, graced by an imposing tile stove at either end, not particularly 
decorative, rather four-square and squat. 

Rush-bottomed chairs and long trestle-legged tables and sideboards 
complete this room. The hundred-branched chandeliers of bronze (a gift of 
Chancellor Metternich) were no longer used when I was there. When lighted 
in full complement, I judge the appearance of the room would have been 
greatly improved. 

The interior of the church follows the general plan of all the hugely 
conceived basilicas I have ever seen in Europe. There is a long, wide aisle 
(in this case narrower than most) embracing flanking alcoves for chapels 
down its entire length, and an enormous central lantern or rotunda midway 
in the aisle ceiling. A nave crosses before the high altar. In plan it is the 
calvary cross. In decoration the scheme is white, gold, and hazy violet-blue, 
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extremely elusive and not too elaborate. It reminded me greatly of two 
prime favorites, Santa Maria della Divina Providenza, in Lisbon, where 
at least fifty shades of blue, from indigo to hyacinth, spangled with white 
clouds and filigree, give one the illusion of having entered a sphere of divine 
peace, and St. Florian, at Linz, where, as one approaches, the architectural 
splendour gives one the impression that he is about to enter an imperial 
palace rather than a retreat for perpetual devotion. But once inside all is 
muted to the most restrained simplicity of pale yellow, white, and silver, 
as if breathing “piano-piano-piano, to gain a quietness seldom seen in 
Rococo taste. 

One detail stands out more than any other at Melk. It is the startlingly 
rich carving of upright acanthus leaves springing from the top of a wide 
entablature which crowns the Corinthian-capitoled columns. Vitality of 
carving seems to cause this great rope of gold leaves to rustle in the air. 
Corinthian capitols and cornice leaves are burnished gold leaf. The high 
altar has a semicircular pavilion of engaged rose marble columns, the whole 
surmounted by a triumphant galaxy of gold angels standing or reclining 
on a scalloped baldachin of azure brocade. 

The choir loft is frescoed in clouds and heavenly attendants, but to my 
taste it is weak and feeble in technique, compared with the terrific strength 
of performance seen elsewhere at Melk. 

Before 1914, the Monastery of Melk was rated as one of the three great 
basilicas for pilgrimage in Europe: St. Peter’s in Rome, Our Lady of the 
Hermits, at Einsiedeln, Switzerland, and the Basilica of Melk — an inspiring 
trinity for the devout. Now Melk is obscured behind a wall far, far blacker, 
more impenetrable, than the Dark Ages. Shorn of all power spiritually, sadly 
impoverished, the great basilica is, to all intents and purposes, deserted. I 
hear that a few brothers of the order remain, tending faithfully the gardens 
and orchards and to some extent the vineyards. The great rooms, so re- 
sounding with Baroque magnificence of ornament and painting, are either 
shut, or, in the summer, when heating is no problem, used as a holiday re- 
treat for Russian officers. Of the school ‘for the sons of the aristocracy’ I hear 
nothing. 

At least it is heartening to learn that Melk (monastery and village) 
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was not damaged in the carnage that swept so recently across Austria. 
Built as strongly as any fortress, if unmolested by the devilish inventions of 
the times, the Monastery of Melk should weather a good many decades, for 
the elements will harm it little. I hope that many a youth and maiden of 
future generations will stand across the Danube, in the changing seasons, 


and experience that feeling of glorious lift that I once did at the splendour 
of this basilica towering against the sky. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Treasure Ftouse of Enstedeln 


Richly scrolled detail and rhythm of sculptured plasterwork distinguish 
the gallery, which follows the nave at the Basilica of Einsiedeln. 


S ONE APPROACHES the Monastery-Basilica of Einsiedeln 
from either Zurich or Lucerne (the monastery lies midway between) an 
intense, almost overwhelming quiet encircles the Valley of the River Alp. 
Perhaps a carillon of bells will shatter the woodland stillness, reverberating 
along the floor of the valley, to be heard by peasants planting or harvesting 
the flat grain fields or the tipped-up cabbage patches on the hillsides, miles 
away. 

As you first sight the twin-towered edifice, you murmur, ‘But it is im- 
mense, out of all reason, built by Gargantua!’ This sense of immensity 
will never leave you while you are wandering around the monastery, in- 
side or out. But a sense of great friendliness will steal into your heart, like 
music, great music, swelling in symphony, overpowering one moment, tender 
the next. Einsiedeln is big in many ways, but it embraces you. You are 
content. 

On every hand, an air of peace and plenty portrays a fruitful farm where 
a religious order, Brothers of Our Lady of the Hermits, have accomplished 
each succeeding day for nearly one thousand years, in amity and deep pleas- 
ure, the tasks set before them: the husbanding of wheat, millet, corn, and 
all manner of vegetables, and the raising of fowls. There is a large dairy for 
butter and cheeses. The whirr of saws in the sawmill mingles with the thump 
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of clay in a long shed, the tuilerie where dark, sepia-red tiles are made for 
constant repairs to the acres of roof. For many buildings comprise the 
monastery. 

I say ‘nearly a thousand years.’ In truth the millenium of the Order of 
Our Lady of the Hermits was celebrated in 1948. In the very mists of 
antiquity — 797 — a wandering monk, Meinrad, younger son of Count Otto 
of the Suabian House of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, was the first to penetrate 
the interior of the Black Forest. A rudely constructed shelter of boughs and 
bark constituted a shrine for the devout monk, professing the life of an 
anchorite in all ways. Meinrad chose as the site for his hermitage a cave 
beside a rushing stream of clear water in the mountains where today stands 
the Abbey of Einsiedeln. With the assistance of a pious woman, the Abbess 
Heilwige of Altendorf, an oratory was built close to the cave. Soon the 
gentle, winning manners of the hermit, coupled with his profound learning 
and generosity to all who needed help, caused a large following of divers 
sorts of persons to seek out the hidden shrine of the Hermit Meinrad. Then 
one night two malcontents sought sanctuary at the cave, attracted by the 
rumor that treasure was hidden there. Though kindly received by Meinrad, 
the thugs fell upon him, bludgeoning him to death. This sorry crime did not 
go unpunished, for legend tells that two ravens who shared the hermit’s 
solitude followed the assassins through the forest to Zurich, flying in circles 
above the heads of the distracted men, croaking incessantly. This clamour 
attracted the attention of the authorities. Townspeople and peasants along 
the way bound the men, who confessed. They were burned at the stake. 

From that day, two ravens have been blazoned in the coat of arms of 
the monastery and appear in countless ways in carvings and embroidered 
symbols. A fountain in the large village of Einsiedeln is crowned by two 
black-bronze ravens. 

In 948 the skull, which still bears the mark of the gnarled club that 
caused St. Meinrad’s death, was taken to the chapel of Einsiedeln, where 
it reposes in a kind of tabernacle at the feet of Our Lady of the Hermits. 

The first actual abbey or monastic house with an ambulatory and cells 
in which monks could dwell in solitude was erected in 925 by Lord (later 
Saint) Benno, Canon of Strassburg — Bishop of Metz. 
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St. Eberhard, an immensely learned man from the princely family of 
Baden-Baden, Provost of the Cathedral of Strassburg, with the financial 
help of fellow noblemen, augmented by considerable private fortune of his 
own, built the first stone monastery, as much fortress, for the times were 
treacherous, as abbey. Now the hermits came from cells in the surround- 
ing forest and began a community of service and husbandry of the fields 
under the wise observation of St. Eberhard, the first abbot. 

The title ‘Our Lady of the Hermits’ stems from the first hermit devotees. 
The Chapel of St. Meinrad is enclosed in the great nave of the church, dedi- 
cated to Our Lady of Einsiedeln. (Einsiedeln, in German, means ‘hermits.’ ) 
Ten years the first abbey took to build. In 948, Herman I, Duke of Germany, 
dedicated the first mass to be said for Our Lady in the completed chapel of 
the monastery. Duke Herman bestowed on the monastery, in perpetuity, a 
princely endowment: the whole of the Black Forest and thousands of acres 
of his own domain, then under cultivation. Perhaps that is the reason that 
Einsiedeln has for one thousand years been primarily a gigantic farm. The 
Monastery-Basilica of Melk impresses the beholder as an imperial palace, 
ecclesiastical in import, while Einsiedeln, unquestionably luxurious in dec- 
oration, is ‘the farm to the palace.’ 

The first miracle occurred in 948 soon after the dedication. In Septem- 
ber of that year Abbot Eberhard invited St. Conrad, Bishop of Constance, 
in whose diocese Einsiedeln reposed, to consecrate the abbey. Bishop Con- 
rad and Ulric, Bishop of Augsburg, accompanied by divers gentlemen-in- 
waiting, arrived in a tumultuous storm. As the exhausted cleric and his 
gentlemen were about to retire to apartments set aside for them, hoping, 
doubtless, for deep slumber before the consecration ceremonies next day, 
the wind howled to frightening crescendo. Then, as the tempest abated in 
a clap of thunder, a resonant voice, seeming from the heavens above the 
high altar, proclaimed, ‘Frater, cessa, divinitis consecrata est.’ (‘Stay, Brother, 
this chapel has been consecrated by God Himself.’) 

The awed assemblage had this message carried to the sovereign pontiff 
by a swift messenger. After listening to testimony of what had occurred by 
Bishops Hatton of Mayence, Bruno of Cologne, Ulric of Augsburg, and 
Abbots Ekkard of Reichenau and Burkhard of St. Gall, the pontiff ratified 
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the divine consecration. The Bull that he issued relates, ‘We accord to all 
who shall visit said sanctuary absolution of guilt and punishment, upon the 
condition of a good confession and true repentance.’ This Bull, in the course 
of centuries, has been upheld by twelve popes, Leo VIII having dedicated 
the longest Papal Bull on record to setting forth the miracle. Such was the 
origin of the Feast of Engelweine, or the Miraculous Consecration. It con- 
tinues to attract almost daily pilgrimages in varying numbers of devotees. 
In 1948 a pélerinage from Nancy and the Department of Lorraine, number- 
ing thirty thousand persons, filed past the holy relics. Next to St. Peter’s in 
Rome, Einsiedeln is the most important basilica for pilgrimage in the world. 
Its treasures are a wonder to all men. 

It is the proverbial wealth of Einsiedeln that has amazed the world. 
This has caused a tag line to become staple in Switzerland: “As rich as Ein- 
siedeln.’ Old documents, letters of presentation and the like in the archives 
of the library attest to thousands of gifts from kings, emperors, princes in 
many lands. The miracle of ‘the voice in the whirlwind’ seems still to wield 
enormous power to the devout of the Catholic world. An old, yellowed 
parchment written by Prince Abbot Conrad III (1522) after a gift of jewels 
and embroidered vestments by Duchess Clotilde of Baden-Baden states: 
‘Today the treasures of the monastery were greatly increased through gifts 
of land, minted gold, chalices and jewels. The most venerated Lady our 
Duchess Clotilde, gave jewels and raiment of rare value. But it is not only 
to princely gifts that we owe our prosperity. Wise economy and thrift of 
the monks achieves miracles.’ 

Otto the Great and St. Henry II, Emperor of the Holy Roman See, were 
the two greatest benefactors of the monastery; their statues in full regalia 
adorn pillars flanking the wide steps leading from the square to the basilica. 

Four times the monastery has been destroyed by fire — in 1029, 1226, 
1465, and 1577. Our Lady escaped destruction each time, although her vest- 
ments were consumed and her wooden image was charred. That is why she 
is black today. Miraculously preserved from the flames, Our Lady of the 
Hermits is revered in excelsis in the spellbinding robes which habit the slender 
blackened figure, appropriate to the beatitudes. 

Two famous black madonnas are so colored from different causes. Black 
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Sarah, the strangely shriveled, leather-faced Madonna of the Gypsies in 
the lonely church battered by the ceaseless winds of the Camargue at Arles, 
was a blackamoor. Our Lady of the Hermits is black from many charrings. 
Her features are delicate, gentle as a maiden tending her flock of goats in 
the Engadine. But her robes, vestments for every momentous occasion in the 
religious calendar, are regal, as splendidly conceived and fashioned as some 
Byzantine enamel mosaic. One’s eyes are as dazzled by the ingenious em- 
broidery in gold, silver, and copper (metal threads) as by the brilliance 
of colour and sumptuous fabrics used. 

I was unable to find who designed these vestments before the nuns 
who fashion them start to work. The taste displayed is faultless. There is 
a large room behind the choir loft where these robes, each complete with 
crown and robe for the infant Jesus in her arms, in very counterpart, are 
kept in cedar presses. Forty-five different robes comprise this celestial ward- 
robe. One is in deep Burgundy-red velvet embroidered in a flowing design 
of repousée silver lilies and roses. The most stunning and valuable crown 
of all, with parure and emerald cross, the ‘Courland Jewels, accompanies 
this regalia. The legend of this collection of jewels, bequeathed to the mon- 
astery by the eighteenth-century Princess of Courland on her deathbed, 
varies in import. A gesture of expiation (for a life of gilded sin), in keeping 
with her exalted rank, is one version. Whatever it was, the madonna wears 
the jewels. A dome-shaped crown of wrought-gold leaves is encrusted with 
emeralds and pigeon-blood rubies of almost incalculable value. Another 
robe is parchment-coloured ottoman silk, embroidered in a trellis of pale- 
yellow and deep-crimson roses with shaded green leaves of the ambrosia 
plant. A high diadem of gold acanthus leaves studded in rose diamonds and 
rubies is the complement to this robe. The ‘Christmas’ mantle of vermilion 
silk, embroidered in an allover pattern of gold thread and banded at hem 
and sleeves in wide gold galloon, is heightened in impact on the senses by 
silhouetting against an opalescent glass nimbus of clouds. 

As Einsiedeln stands today, its tremendously long fagade almost bridg- 
ing the valley, the colour is so illusive that it is extremely difficult to de- 
scribe. The stone, quarried in the Vorarlberg, has a grayish-beige cast on 
dull days. But in full sunlight it seems a warm ivory yellow, and in late 
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afternoon sun the colour changes to brownish rose. In moonlight it is silver 
green. The walls under the steeply pitched roof of rich brown-red tiles 
seem almost as if marbleized in veins of black by shadows cast from tall 
larch and pine trees in the gardens and at either side. 

The present structure, Swiss Baroque strongly laced with Italian, was 
fifteen years building. The architect, a young lay brother of the Order, named 
Moosbrugger, assisted Abbot Schenklin of Wil to place the corner stone 
in 1720. Consecration took place with almost imperial pomp in 1735. The 
Abbots of Einsiedeln bore the title of Prince of the Holy Roman Empire. 
One hundred thousand candles, the complete output of the village of Saad 
for four years, were burned at this celebration. Although pilgrimages started 
immediately when the new monastery was open, it was not until the horrors 
of the French Revolution drove hundreds of priests, and aristocrats from 
Paris, and from as far inland as the Vosges, Franche-Comté, Savoie, Lorraine, 
and the Auvergne to seek protection within the soaring walls of Einsiedeln 
that the Basilica was brought back to its original function as a divine 
sanctuary. 

The facade is one hundred and fifty-six meters, roughly four hundred 
and fifty feet, in length and one hundred and thirty-six meters in width. 
Four courts or gardens lie between the four angles of the immense structure, 
which rises to three stories. In the center of the facade rise the two beauti- 
fully articulated bell towers. Between them is the ‘tiara’ crowned Baroque 
screen in which the tremendous sweep of a carved, arched entrance door 
swings wide to welcome pilgrims from the farthest reaches of the Christian 
world. Everywhere is magnitude, arresting beauty, and warmth of fellow- 
ship, for Einsiedeln takes as much pride in quietness of purpose and enjoy- 
ment of the daily round as it does in presenting to the visiting world its 
ancient splendour. 

Two hugely proportioned entrance gates of rusticated stone flank a cur- 
tain wall following the curve of the balustraded ramp which forms an esplan- 
ade in front of the basilica. As specimens of design in Swiss Baroque, I 
believe these gates to be the finest expression of restrained detail, enriching 
large areas of stone, to be found in the whole country. 

Above the entrance arches, forty feet high, massively, albeit airily, 
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carved swags of fruit garland the flat pilasters and form capitols. A broken 
pediment, richly corniced, is surmounted by high urns emitting flames. The 
life-size figures of St. Eberhard and St. Meinrad, attended by lightly poised 
amorini holding scrolls, abutt against the sky, lending terrific power to 
the gates. 

Lunettes and gates in hand-forged ironwork from Briiett in Neuchatel 
present delicate vines and flowering branches, alive with the vibrant vitality 
that all iron grilles, forged by imaginative craftsmen, appear to have. From 
the moment one starts to ascend the sweeping crescent steps, composed of 
thirty wide, shallow treads which lead from the town square to the terrace 
of the basilica, the sensation is ‘lift of the spirit, a sensation, I have learned, 
that is peculiar to these tremendous houses of worship and the glorification 
of God in many lands, be the houses Gothic, medieval, Palladian, Baroque, 
classic Greek, or Victorian. The rising nave, once one is past the entrance 
doors at Einsiedeln, sets the mood. Groups of columns, arched and painted 
choir lofts, and the high altar are sonorous. 

At Einsiedeln, interior environment is ornate, notwithstanding. One 
might say that Einsiedeln wears its trefoils with a difference, for there is a 
lightness of touch, a generous spacing of curvilinear design, whether in gilt 
or white stucco, superimposed upon luminous walls of pale colours. 

The nave of the church is wide, paved in marble, the tessellation small, 
graduating to large squares of black, golden yellow, and Italian pink. 

The high altar is gloria profunda, a lustrous rose Carrara marble banded 
in vert antique from quarries on the Greek Island of Samos, designed by 
Italian architect Argenti. The gilt-bronze mural in extraordinarily ‘high re- 
lief, The Miraculous Consecration of 948, is by Manfredi of Ticino (Swiss 
Italian Canton). 

All ceilings of the side aisles are painted in allegorical scenes of splen- 
didly forceful draughtsmanship. The fresco of The Last Supper is painted 
by Cosmos Asam, a Bavarian court painter of the eighteenth century, whose 
tremendous bravura is reminiscent of Veronese and Tiepolo. His colour, 
rich in mass and compelling at first sight, is less memorable in retrospect 
than these two Italian masters of Baroque decoration. 

Asam achieved an amazingly clever arrangement of figures in his Last 
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Supper fresco, for the subject was not diverse enough to cover the huge 
space of the return panel and soaring cupola, so he resorted to a tour de force 
in composition. At both ends of the table the head steward is giving orders 
to servants who enter bearing dishes for the repast. The cupola represents 
the ceiling of the supper chamber, singularly rich in design. While the 
elaborate ornamentation of the entire church is beautifully harmonious, it 
is the cupola painting of the Nativity over the high altar which gives a 
celestial quality to the whole. Asam was infinitely successful in massing 
hundreds of figures, such as Mary presenting her Divine Child to the Three 
Wise Men and to the shepherds and archangels. So ethereal is the colour, 
it seems as if one rises, treading upon air to join the worshipping throng. 

The most signal expression of Rococo style is found in the wall paint- 
ings in the main choir loft, which is devoted to practice and concerts of 
religious music held during important pilgrimages. This large, high room 
has a parquet floor so dark as to appear black, marvelously reflecting the 
robustly scaled panels of Rococo rustic style which form cartouches in 
massive painted moulding, picturing romantic landscape on each wall. The 
colours, while strong, are muted in values: mauve gray, sepia, tawny yellow, 
and almond green. This room is a monument in chiaroscuro to the genius of 
two brothers Toricelli. 

The Hall of Princes is a long gallery on the second floor of a wing over- 
looking one of the courtyards. It was planned to be used for banquets when 
entertaining royal personages, often patrons of the monastery. The room is 
clear white, with handsome stucco pilasters and ceiling. Rococo shells, reeds, 
and waving branches surround a central lunette showing the sun breaking 
through dark, writhing clouds. Portraits of Emperor Napoleon III and Em- 
press Eugenie (by Winterhalter), Queen Carmen Sylva of Roumania, and 
Franz Joseph and Empress Elizabeth add flashing colour to the room. 

Excepting only the painted choir loft, I like the library best. It is a 
long hall, with two naves, two stories in height, lighted by rows of windows 
one above the other. In the window embrasures are reliefs of popes and 
Roman emperors in stucco medallions. This treatment of the spaces is original 
and extremely entertaining, the kind of decoration that induces study and 
conversation. Green and white predominates, with an exhilarating accent 
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of orange vermilion labels on thousands of white parchment volumes. Sixty- 
five thousand books are harboured on the shelves. Many are rare manuscripts 
nearly one thousand years old. The chef doeuvre is Regionator Einsiedelnsis, 
a topographical description of Rome in the eighth century. A German 
pilgrim presented this parchment roll to Einsiedeln during the troubles of 
the Reformation. 

There stands the Monastery-Basilica of Einsiedeln, like a vast country 
house, surrounded with farmlands lovingly tended. It is a great house with 
the door always wide in welcome to its treasures both spiritual and temporal. 
No matter what one’s belief, a pilgrimage to Einsiedeln is good for the soul. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Baroque Hunting Lodges 
and the ‘Pageantry of La Grande UVenerte 


Equestrian statue of Eric, Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt (1777), 
in the Salon de Chasse at his hunting lodge of Prax. 


ERHAPS THE MOST LAVISH, even startling, heights to which 
Baroque architecture and Rococo taste in ornamentation rose were the ‘dress- 
ing and furniture’ of the hunt, as an old English book of modes and man- 
ners ‘in the world of high style’ describes it. This was particularly true in 
France and Germany from the time of Louis XII of France, 1462-1515, who 
sought relaxation in the pleasures of the chase when wearied by incessant 
political upheavals, to the excessively gay days of Charles Auguste Louis, 
Duc de Mornay, 1811-1865, French ambassador to Russia under Napoleon 
III. In the days of Louis XII the hunt was a robust sport and more con- 
cerned with the actual chase of game than with the pageantry connected 
with all its branches in the ‘glorious century’ (1700-1800) that witnessed 
the unbridled display of the German electoral dukes and the Bourbon Louis. 

The leading artists and craftsmen of the times (over a period of roughly 
five hundred years) were employed by ruling princes to design all kinds of 
divertisements, other than the actual hunt, to help while away the hours. 
The continual battle against the leering foe called boredom was far more 
strenuously and thoroughly pursued by idle nobles than were any martial 
campaigns. Enormous sums of money were, of course, necessary to carry 
out these fantastic projects. Sometimes this came from the private purse of 
an elector, as in the case of Electoral Prince Max Joseph of the House of 
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Wittelsbach (1740). He is said to have beggared the once immensely rich 
and powerful reigning family of Bavaria, of which he was head, by his 
magnificent manner of living. He would not touch state money, however. 
All of his soaring fancies were financed by his own fortune. In contrast, the 
brilliantly imaginative masque, or historical pageant, put on in the forest 
of Wittehelden-Zweibriicken to celebrate the third marriage of Frederick 
of Wittelsbach, known as ‘Frederick the Winter King, was paid for by 
taxing anew the already woefully tax-burdened subjects. 

The Bourbon Louis, treize, quatorze, and quinze, poured huge sums of 
money into the open pouch held by their grand veneur. Economy might be 
given a trial in other branches of the daily round at some chateau de chasse, 
but the arranger of the hunt, called maitre dequipage, was never stinted. 

In Italy, Spain, Flanders, and Portugal, and even, to a lesser degree 
(governed by the intensely bitter winters of varying duration), in “Cath- 
erine’s Russia, the hunt, with all its attendant splendour, was indulged in by 
the court. But nowhere did richness of attire or inventiveness of entertain- 
ment reach such heights as in France and the German duchies. A few features 
of this brilliantly coloured life that had its being under the leafy boughs 
of royal forests remain. Equipage, dress, some of the protocol of maniéres 
de chasse, and rides cut through the same forests through which sped the 
stag pursued by Louis Quatorze and his hounds, may be seen today. Until 
a few years ago that magnificently vital Amazone de la chasse, the Duchesse 
d’Uzés, was a familiar figure in the rides of many forests whose names leap 
from the pages of French history. The pack of big-boned, high-standing 
hounds which comprise the d’Uzés strain are called Rallye Bonnelles- 
Rambouillet. The hunt still quests the wide-spreading forest of Rambouillet 
and other privately owned woods within a radius of one hundred kilometers 
of Paris. Many times, in various countries, I have viewed the whole sweep- 
ing panorama of pageantry called La Grande Venerie, much as a surveyor 
does the land he is bidden to calculate in acres, to acquaint my mind with 
all the fine points of the sport. The essence of this ancient manner of bring- 
ing down the stag is found in most of the hunts for the hare, the fox, even 
the bison (in Poland and Westphalia) today. The movement and colour 
that always occur whenever sportsmen and horses foregather are imprisoned 
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in paintings and woven arras and needlepoint, as well as in faience, porce- 
lain, and glass in museums, half-shuttered galleries in silent maisons royales, 
and small, perfectly appointed hunting lodges once devoted wholly to en- 
tertaining for festivals of the chase. Often I have wandered through dust 
and leaf-strewn rooms of derelict hunting rendezvous in France and Ger- 
many, marvels of architectural skill, still important legacies of the epoch. 
Many hunting houses, some immense, some small but ingeniously propor- 
tioned to deceive the beholder into thinking them grander than in truth 
they are, stand in clearings all through the dark, almost impenetrable forests 
of Thuringia, Saxony, and Pomerania. Once the electoral princesses and 
margravines (who were never keen followers of the chase, owing to innate 
laziness and excessive and early corpulence) used these houses as match- 
making haunts.from which to marry off as advantageously as possible the 
rafts of plump pink and white daughters and sottish sons which were bred 
like rabbits in the Schldsser and lodges of these minor potentates. But there 
is evidence that no expense was spared in the decoration of the suites of 
rooms, however ruinous, one walks through today — reception rooms, ban- 
queting rooms, circular bedrooms with perhaps a tarnished gilt cupid sway- 
ing gently from the draught stirred by one’s entrance, high up on a ragged, 
satin-hung wall. Now, like a forlorn trapeze artist, the carved Eros (prob- 
ably designed by Alessandro Bibiena) points mutely to where it once held 
rustling folds of apricot taffetas and almond velvet to form a canopy over 
the bed of a hoch und wohl geboren of whatever sex. “Raddled’ is the word 
for these relics of a brilliant era, as lost to the world as the notes of many 
a hunting horn winding down the glades. Now one scuffs through rooms 
littered with fragments of gilt cornices and broken furniture. Shards of glass 
from gigantic mirrors, for elaborately scrolled mirrors were almost a symbol 
of sophistication in the Rococo period, clog the passages. The ravages of 
time, and enemy vandalism, even souvenir hunters, those arch despoilers, 
are responsible for most of this wreckage. 

But not always. There rings clearly in my mind the tale of a young 
cadet of the family Saxe-Weimar who longed for the day when he might 
take possession of his heritage, a hunting lodge, in the finest Baroque and 
Rococo taste, which seemed almost to float upon the waters of a small lake 
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in a fairy-tale forest near Vélke in Bohemia. But the young boy had three 
years to wait before his majority. What he loved most about the handsome 
property, soon to be his, was not so much the excellence and abundance of 
different kinds of game in the surrounding forests, but the wonderful suites 
of rooms on the first floor of the house where the walls were all of mirror from 
Venice. Many of the mirrored rooms were painted by an Italian artist from 
Cremona named Donato Lorizzi, with exciting scenes of the chase, great 
hunts in which members of his family had participated. One day he would 
top these epic hunts. He would have huge bonfires laid in the forest and 
the hunt would go on all night. 

Then came ‘that Corsican’ riding his war horse with a heavy hand and 
a heavier iron-shod hoof over the face of Austria and Prussia. Napoleon 
Bonaparte made a boast that he would take Volke (a rich silver-workers’ 
town ) and rest a while in the hunting lodge of Geldwasser, of whose beauties 
he had heard so much. In fact he would mark it for his own. He had heard 
that the octagonal house, referred to as ‘the very sheaf of triumph in the 
Rococo taste,’ was considered impeccable by no less an authority on dec- 
oration of the period than Frederick the Great of Prussia, who told his 
guest Voltaire, ‘I built Sans Souci, but I crave Geldwasser more.’ 

Word was brought by courier to the village of Volke that Bonaparte 
was approaching. Swiftly the cadet sprang upon his horse and rode through 
the night-shadowed forest to sleeping Geldwasser on the octagonal island 
in the lake. Entering the house, he strode into the first of the mirrored 
rooms. Without a moment’s hesitation he raised his riding crop, heavily 
knobbed in silver, and brought it crashing against the painted glass panels. 
Room after room shivered and shattered to destruction under the pounding 
of the boy’s desperately accurate arm. Above the clatter of shattering glass 
he cried to a caretaker who followed him, thunderstruck, ‘Never will the 
face of Bonaparte reflect in the mirrors of my house. I will stay on the draw- 
bridge until I see him coming and burn it to the lake’s edge myself. He 
shall not foul Geldwasser.’ Life being what it is, so full of tricks and ironies, 
Napoleon Bonaparte never came to Vélke after all, but by-passed the town 
and the shattered hunting house by many leagues. During World War I, 
Geldwasser was burned to the lake’s edge. 
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In Austria, in the great royal forests near Melk, on the Danube, there 
are still a few hunting Schlosser, some built by Prince Eugen of Savoy, 
favorite son of Maria Theresa. One or two still harbor, in extravagant poverty, 
members of the original families who built them, probably at the command 
of Maria Theresa herself, who was eternally ‘commanding’ someone to build 
‘something’ to add glory to her empire. Two I know of are untenanted, prey 
to dry rot and mildew. Vast canvases of great hunting parties sag upon 
the walls. Many were painted by famous artists of the period of Maria 
Theresa’s reign, others by a local nobody. Old caretakers maunder about the 
areaways. Unwanted, unvisited are these houses, built for luxurious ease, 
but foundering in a machine age. 

Chateau de Raray and Chateau d’Anet are, to my mind, the most per- 
fect of the late “Renaissance-into-Baroque’ chdteaux de chasse in France. 
Raray has a stag hunt in full cry, sculptured in stone, ranging the terrace 
balustrades. So covered by lichen, earth rime, and moss are these richly 
modeled figures that, when the silvering moon rises over the parc, all seem 
cut from gray and dark-emerald velvet. 

Chateau d’Anet combines a trinity rarely found in a house anywhere 
in the world — historical interest, singularly lovely architecture of the late 
Renaissance style, and romantic nostalgia. Henri II bade the outstanding 
poet-architect of his time, Philibert de Orme, to build him a hunting castle 
that would be not only a magnificent retreat in the forest, where for weeks 
at a time the diffident monarch might forget the troubles which beset his 
court, but a treasure house for paintings and sculpture as well. 

As a finial to a long ride cut through the beeches of the parc stands a 
uniquely planned entrance gate admitting one to the Cour de la Venere. 
Surmounting a kind of penthouse or superstructure over the entrance arch 
are sweeping Baroque scrolls, like a broken pediment capping fluted col- 
umns. Against the sky is poised, in arrested motion, a magnificently defiant 
stag, a heroic monarch of the forest, gloriously antlered. Surrounding the 
stag are crouching hounds. Let into the walls between the columns are key- 
stone niches each containing exquisitely modeled dryads, leaf-crowned, 
accompanied by an antlered stag. 

At Chateau d’Anet I always wander away into the farthest reaches of 
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the parc to a completely enchanted spot, a secluded garden of roses, verbena, 
syringa, petunias, and clove pinks which drifts around a Pavillon de la 
Venerie almost hidden in the giant beeches of the adjacent forest. This 
rose-red and Caen stone pleasure house was built by Henri II for his well- 
beloved Diane de Poitiers so that she might drowse in fragrant quiet during 
her first accouchement. During the reign of Louis XIV this house was oc- 
cupied, whenever the king was in residence at the chateau, by his grand 
veneur, the remarkably handsome vivant Francois de la Rochefoucauld, 
who, it is told, never stirred out of his various chateaux without fifty couples 
of hounds held in leash at his heels. In the time of Louis XV the pavilion 
housed whichever favorite embraced the royal interest at the time. 

While it is true that many hunting lodges in France are chateaux on 
the grand scale, filled with famous collections of objets dart, just as many 
are fairly small, sturdy in construction, in the manner of various periods, 
and simply furnished in heavy tables and benches designed to take punish- 
ment. Rendez-vous de chasse these houses are called, and are usually to be 
found in the depth of the forests of St. Germain, Chantilly, St. Cloud, Com- 
piégne, or perhaps Fontainebleau. I have stayed many times at Rendez- 
vous de la Motte-Charcerre, hidden far away from prying eyes in the forests 
of Haute-Savoie. In the circular entrance hall hangs a massive chandelier 
composed of thirty stags’ antlers. Branches of gilded oak, harboring clusters 
of acorns, are woven through the points springing from the sepia, beige, 
and olive-green antlers. When at least seventy-five chunky yellow wax 
candles are lighted, the effect is terrific. A flamboyantly Baroque building, 
this rendez-vous de chasse was built for comfort and debauch. It reeks of 
both. Vicomte de la Motte-Charcerre was a tutor to Louis XIV during his 
young manhood. Devoted to the pleasures of the chase, the table, and the 
bed, de la Motte-Charcerre retired to this lodge, built for him as a ‘resigna- 
tion present’ by his exalted pupil. It is said drinking bouts, gambling at cards, 
and wenching occupied the nights of de la Motte-Charcerre and his cronies, 
just as hunting the stag and roebuck filled the daylight hours. The host is 
credited with enormous powers of endurance. He could hunt and carouse 
for ten days without sleep or letup. When some handsome Baroque furni- 
ture, designed by Lamartine of Paris, was being moved into his house, a 
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guest remarked on the beauty of carving and appearance of comfort of a 
wide bed. ‘Now you will be induced to sleep, de la Motte,’ said the man. 
‘Never fear, replied the vicomte. ‘A bed has only one use, and one does not 
sleep while performing it.’ 

I venture that no style of design in history has encrusted so many 
objects as did Rococo, and in no province so much as in all that had to do 
with the hunt. Literally every branch of sport during the Rococo period — 
that is, stag hunting, coursing, falconry (this popular and ancient sport fell 
into partial abeyance in favor of hunting the stag, roebuck, and hare during 
the eighteenth century) — took its ‘tone’ from the prevailing taste of the 
day. It was elaborate, ornate, to a degree. The initial expense of dressing 
the hunt retinue alone became so exorbitant that only the richest princes 
and nobles could carry the expense. 

Although it was in Germany that the pleasant work of painting and 
weaving into pictorial tapestries all the ceremonies attendant on a royal 
hunt reached its most prolific pitch, actually it is France that is the home 
of wild stag hunting at its best. Usually it was the long run through precisely 
cut forest rides that set the pace, but in some instances battues of woven 
rushes, nets, and other devices were used to snare the quarry. The freely 
charted hunt was called La Grande Venerie and was like a mammoth 
theatrical production, with stage crew and actors, dressed in the height of 
fantasy, who played their allotted parts, and woe to man or woman who 
‘went up in his lines.’ For nowhere is tradition so rigidly adhered to (then 
or now) as in the hunting field. 

Instead of bringing the hunt to life visually, the French chose in the 
main to write innumerable and intensely exciting books on the subject. 
Duc de Choiseul, at the turn of the century, owned a library of fifteen thou- 
sand books, over half of which were either wholly or partially devoted to 
the chase. 

There are no lack of French pictures on sport, yet for an all-encompass- 
ing series showing various details from ‘Questing for a Warrantable Stag’ to 
‘La Curée’ (breaking up the stag), nothing comparable to the set of aqua- 
tinted prints made in Potsdam in 1757 by Johann Ridinger is in evidence 
today. A supremely decorative set of panels is labeled by the artist Par-force 
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Jagd. French taste is prevalent in every detail of hunt liveries, manner of 
procedure, and in the vehicles and horses used. In Germany during this 
period of ‘the Electoral Prince Dynasty,’ as Voltaire called the era, French 
was the adopted language of the aristocracy, and French manners, modes, 
and customs were affected; so, it followed that French amusements and 
sports were imported. Gaston de Foix, one of the most celebrated patrons 
of the hunt in France (in the fourteenth century), imported huge-rumped, 
big-hearted shire horses from England to ‘set the strain’ of his hunting stud. 
Later Frenchmen sold hounds and the ‘get’ of these stallions to the German 
hunting nobles, so that in no branch of the chase was the French touch 
omitted. Louis XV always rode courtaults (cobs) imported from Suffolk 
(probably a Suffolk Punch, noted for tremendous stamina), and most of 
the best hunters of the time were imported into France and Germany from 
Yorkshire. These animals were referred to as hacquences d’Espagne, hobins 
d'Irelande, and courtaults, the latter applying to any horse with a docked 
tail. But in France the mount seemed to be a secondary consideration. Sal- 
nove, grand veneur to Louis XIII, ‘looked always to his hounds,’ telling his 
liege one day in the forest of Amboise, ‘Se sont eux qui sont le principe de 
la chasse.’ And it was true that in all ways hounds received first consideration. 

From the bocage and green forest rides of France, across the wooded 
hills and valleys of Belgium, Germany, and to lesser degree Austria, rang 
the cry of Tahou, Tayoo, Tielhaut, or Tahillaud, for that talismanic cry, 
although spelled in endless variations, always had the same meaning, that 
the quarry was viewed and had broken covert. 

So many pictures that I have seen, and books that I have read on the 
chase, crowd my mind. So many stories told me by friends in France and 
Austria, friends whom I so greatly treasure. Because, with me, they strive 
against such grim odds in this sorry world, hoping to keep alive the old, 
graceful ways of life to which we were born. One painting I remember 
vividly which fairly breathes the spirit of the eighteenth century, the epoch, 
the man, and the hunt. 

In the center of an enormous canvas, M. d’Yauville, grand veneur to 
Louis XV, stands on a small mound, arched over by tall beeches. Through 
a ride cut through the trees the sunlight shimmers on a scene of extravagant 
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splendour. At a crossroads of rides cut into circular form, the hunt has 
gathered. All manner of vehicles are arriving; some four wheeled, others 
two or even three wheeled, like a tricycle. In one of these sits a monumental 
figure with the extreme hauteur of a duchess, even an electoral princess, 
the most arrogant of which is called ‘hereditary princess.’ A covey of small, 
yapping, beribboned spaniels dash frantically about her feet and the hooves 
of a nervous piebald horse whose rider, bravely decked out in a violet and 
crimson hunt coat, laced in gold Rococo scrolls, seems mightily occupied 
controlling his mount. No order prevails anywhere except in the foreground, 
where the gloriously unconcerned figure of d’Yauville is in the hunt but 
manifestly not of it, for the moment at any rate. The riding clothes of this 
haughty grand veneur are like a burst of sunlight, shattering the shadows 
of a darkened glade: scrolls, curlicues, cobweb-fine lace jabot and sleeve 
ruffles; a ruby-red velvet tricorn awash with faun and hunters’-green ostrich 
fronds and an embroidered edging of silver and gold shells, each half re- 
vealing a pearl in its depths; long riding boots of lemon-yellow leather, the 
turned-down cuffs showing a lining of ruby-red silk. In the right hand 
dYauville grasps a heavy riding crop which branches at the silver handle 
into stags’ antlers in miniature, of mother of pearl. This crop had two pur- 
poses: sheer decoration, and to be used as a back (or other parts) scratcher. 
For bathing was so little thought of in the reign of the three Louis’ that 
fleas and the itch were as prevalent among the nobility as scurvy and worse 
among the serfs. 

In one of the electoral hunting lodges in Pomerania (Schloss Oolen) 
built by the Margrave Karl von Plessen, after designs by Ferdinando Bibiena, 
hangs the most glorious of all the paintings by Johann Ridinger. Sixteen 
by twenty feet it is, framed in a two-foot-wide border of carved trophies 
of the chase. Lightly touched with gilt, the pale-gray beige of the natural, 
porous pine is a remarkably happy foil for the richness of incident and sharp 
outdoor clarity of the colors of the painting, called La Levée du Pied, 
the ceremony of cutting off the right foot of the stag and presenting it to 
the king or seigneur of the hunt, or, at his request, to the most honoured 
guest. This ancient custom is said to owe its origin to the old feudal right 
known as main morte, by which a seigneur had all his serfs branded on the 
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back of the right hand when they were children. A chosen device (usually 
a branch or star or bar from the family crest) was burned into the flesh at 
an early age. When the serf died, the right hand was severed and brought 
to the ‘seigneurial chair of justice’ as indisputable proof that the serf in 
question was indeed dead, and had not fled the domain in hope of freedom. 

In the case of this painting the magnificently turned-out seigneur is 
motioning to his grand veneur to present the dripping, cloven hoof to an 
elegantly habited young woman on a sorrel horse. She in turn seems draw- 
ing back, albeit smiling, lest the blood drip on her peach-blow velvet skirt. 

This painting strikes a resounding chord in my mind, for I love sound 
and fury, along with richness of drawing, in paintings of sport. Franz- 
Albrecht, Margrave of Bayreuth (for whom Guiseppi Bibiena built the 
famous opera house at Bayreuth), owned a hunting Schloss near Dresden. 
No such architectural foible as this ever existed, I wager, except, perchance, 
the ‘palaces’ of gilded reeds and bamboo built for Tamerlane the Great in 
the marshes near the Caspian Sea. For one night only this incredible Tartar 
host entertained thirty thousand persons at a show of wrestling by naked 
women slaves, painted in every known colour. Then he burned the palaces 
of reeds, the golden plate, and the rich silks which had hung from the minarets 
and chased the bewildered and passion-exhausted women dancers off and 
away across the wind-haunted steppes, still naked to the buff. 

The margrave’s Schloss was no less eccentric in fashioning than Tamer- 
lane’s. One might call it ‘the last gasp of the Rococo.’ All the rooms were 
walled in transparent glass, each a different colour. On the glass were 
painted all the animals of the ark, and many never dreamed of by however 
imaginative a creator. Tissue silks from Madras and the looms of Sekket on 
the Red Sea festooned and garlanded the ceilings. A waving, branched tree 
outside the transparent walls of one of the rooms matched its fellow inside 
as if reflected. A tree of gold wood was hung with jewels. The Margrave of 
Bayreuth caused all this magnificence to be erected for the wedding of his 
favorite son and heir. The wedding festivities over, the young prince re- 
turned to the Schloss for a prolonged series of hunting parties. He was 
stabbed by a jealous woman on the first night he slept in the house. She 
called him father of her child and he repudiated her. For two hundred 
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years the house stood vacant. All the windows shivered to atoms, targets 
to the inevitable small boy with a slingshot. When I saw the ruin in 1924 
it was fast disintegrating, but still a ‘glory’ to the art of Rococo. 

Nowadays, in Ireland, England, and in parts of America (Virginia and 
Georgia) one encounters a hunting (usually shooting) party en route to 
the meet or chosen covert in a shooting brake. This is a long-bodied, heavy- 
wheeled sort of wagon with a high front seat for a coachman and two 
grooms, and sometimes as many as five seats across the body of the brake 
for guests. At the back of this is a ‘stand’ for guns and hampers of food. 
Usually a team of heavyweight hackneys (or hunters who go well in shafts ) 
are harnessed. I have seen four cobs, driven four-in-hand, or even three 
horses harnessed ‘spike team, with two wheelers and a leader in the center 
front. In Ireland I always drive a spike team of dark chestnut wheelers and 
a ‘sassy dappled gray leader, all cobbed. It is one of my favorite turnouts. 
The brake is black with lemon-yellow wheels and striping. 

In the days of the great European stag hunts the shooting brake had 
many variations. In France it was a long floatlike carriage with cabriolet 
hood of lacquered leather perched at the back. Ladies sat here, out of in- 
tense sun or driving rain. A series of saddle benches were set one behind 
the other in a row, the length of the long body, and the driver’s seat was 
extremely ornate, usually a sort of throne chair with a rampant stag in front. 
The reins of from four to six horses, richly caparisoned in gilt and red or 
green leather trappings, passed through the prongs of the antlers of the 
carved stag. Then a small chariot of fantastically painted wood or leather 
panels was often used by a lady who wished to be ‘in full good looks’ and 
see the hunt, but not take part in it. A pair of fat ponies usually drew this 
chariot. 

I once saw in a most lovely chateau in the Forest of Ardennes, in Belgium, 
a room which was entirely hung, as a pavilion, in silk, painted by hand (in 
1735 I was told) by an Italian journeyman painter who happened to be in 
the vicinity of the chateau just before the annual festival of St. Hubert. A 
memorable Saint’s Day, this, to commemorate the extraordinary apparition 
which appeared to a medieval hunting party in the forest near Dinant in 
1400 —a stag with a blazing cross between his antlers. Since then les six 
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chiens are sent each October as feoffment to the Monastery of St. Hubert, 
deep in the forest, and on that day the feast takes place. This pavilion is 
pale-yellow silk, almost the color of richest Jersey cream. An allover design 
of the hoofmarks of a stag are painted in dark red and sepia. Every once 
in a while a stray branch of laurel, with a few leaves attached, appears, to 
create rhythm. This pavilion was originally set up in the forest at the en- 
trance gates of the chateau, where it now forms a singularly pleasant sitting 
room. When the seigneur, accompanied by his maitre dequipage, or hunt 
master, received the tithe of three brace of hounds, an al fresco meal of ap- 
parently staggering proportions was served under the luminous folds of the 
painted pavilion, where chairs and tables, wine coolers and silver service, 
all necessary trappings to create a sumptuous gala atmosphere, were 
arranged. 

An air of carnival was added by the ladies of the party appearing in 
wide-spreading panniered gowns painted in scenes, in the most sophisticated 
Rococo manner, of that eternal chase, Nymph versus Satyr. 

The list of objects concerning the hunt which were designed by the 
most versatile and celebrated artists of the day are legion: shagreen and 
gilt patch boxes; spurs of such elegant workmanship one could wear them 
as cockades, and often did; saddles which later became chair seats were 
fashioned of amethyst velours heavily crimped in gold and silver galloon; 
sedan chairs on wheels, carved, painted, tufted in taffetas and velvet, and 
looking like telephone booths, now used as such by families fortunate enough 
to possess them. Yes — all the graceful exuberance of design, coupled with 
a rare elegance of form and detail, for which the Rococo was noted, found 
its highest expression in equipage de chasse. 


CHAPTER X 


ENGLAND -1738-1799 


‘Robert Adam and Thomas (hippendale 
Masters of (hinotserie 


Rococo taste in the British Isles. Chippendale gilt mirror and marble mantel 
at Marchmont. Fragment of carving in the Chinese Room at Claydon. 


IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, commenting upon a portfolio of 
sketches for a sweeping colonnade designed by Inigo Jones, smiled and 
said: “When Bernini projected his compelling demilunes from the portico 
of St. Peters, in effect, he hit Jones squarely in the eye.’ 

The resultant sparks which float about one’s head from such a blow 
had set the creative mind of the scene-designer architect on a road leading 
through arches of achievement, increased by brilliantly conceived masques, 
costuming for all the gods and goddesses in the Olympian throng (Inigo 
Jones’ masques and triumphal progresses usually took a classic theme) to 
the white and gold splendours of the double Cube Room of Wilton House. 

Jones set the pace, and his followers were many, a few of highest talent. 
Sir John Van Brugh had, like Inigo Jones, more than one talent to sustain 
him. Noted for his conversational virtuosity, he turned to playwriting. The 
witty conjugal situations and effortless epigrams of his comedies won instant 
success among the rank and fashion of the Restoration. His huge, flaunting 
houses provided a magnificent background in which ancient ducal families 
and rich upstarts of the ‘new creations’ disported themselves in true Baroque 
style. | 

When the Duke of Chandos was putting on flesh at an alarming rate, 
his friends suggested a more moderate diet, retirement to his country estate, 
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and daily exercise. His Grace did not wish to leave the pleasant vices of 
London. He replied to this virtuous solicitude: “A pox on such advice. I will 
get Van Brugh to build me a house in London. Then the exercise of moving 
from room to room in such a barracks will restore the figure of my youth.’ 

Nevertheless, Van Brugh was an inspired supporter of the Baroque 
movement in England. Soaring, embattled Blenheim Palace for the Marl- 
boroughs, and the great entrance hall at Castle Howard in Yorkshire attest 
to this. 

Rococo blossomed like a golden rose under the hands of Sir William 
Chambers and Robert Adam who, on his unimpressive advent in London, 
was called by the bloods, ‘that dour, misty-eyed little Scot, from a large 
brotherhood [William Adam, his father, had four sons} of crayon 
sharpeners.’ 

But when Syon House for Northumberland, and Kedleston, ‘a forest 
of pillars, porphyry and panegyrics,’ as Horace Walpole called it, rose from 
the green English sward, the scoffers held their tongues. Robert Adam had 
arrived. He went silently about building houses of an adult, considered 
beauty, for the ages. 

William Kent was called ‘the urban builder, who dignifies our streets,’ 
by Londoners. Just why he is thus pinned to London I have never fathomed. 
Admittedly the Horse Guards, in Whitehall, Devonshire House (destroyed), 
and that stage piece of extraordinary architectural ingenuity, No. 44 Berk- 
eley Square, for Lady Isabella Finch, won Kent deserved acclaim. To my 
mind his resounding Holkham and Houghton Hall in Norfolk, and Bad- 
minton, Gloucestershire, echo the prestige of William Kent down the ages 
with the clarity of trumpets. 

Robert Adam added lightness to dark London rooms, a quality badly 
needed. To walls and woodwork he gave a brilliant patina. Marble in divers 
colours was fashioned into echoing floors, lovely mantels, and groups of 
columns. Chinese wall hangings of painted silk, paper, and India linen 
added a freshness to stair halls, dining rooms, and bedrooms. “The Chinese 
Room, as a set style, became almost synonymous with the name of Adam. 

A story was told me in Scotland that may, in a measure, account for 
Adam’s love for chinoiserie. When he was twelve years old, Robert and 
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his brothers spent a few weeks at Durness, on the Atlantic coast. A sailor, 
just returned from a long voyage to the Orient, gave Robert a Chinese kite, 
a wide-winged bird made of vermilion, green, and gold paper, stretched 
upon a light frame of bamboo withes. A near-tragedy marked the trial flight, 
when the kite soared high, only to fall upon the rocky shore. From then out, 
deaf to the pleadings of his infuriated brothers, Robert would never risk 
flying his precious kite again. Years later the kite glowed upon the wall over 
his desk in his sanctum at Adelphi Terrace, London. 

In his Works Adam describes at length his two favorite styles in design 
— the spacious, imperial proportions of marbles encrusted with burnished 
gold of Diocletian’s sea-girt palace at Spoleto, and the delicate vine and 
cross hatching of rocaille, fused with Chinese motifs. Again, he played with 
brightly (or softly) coloured flowers and mythical grotesques, even singes 
swinging in exotic jungles in the classic Rococo manner. These motifs were 
handled by no one so elegantly as Robert Adam. The ‘harlequinade’ fans 
spraying from concentric circles, arabesques, and plumes, in rose, green, 
chocolate, and violet, or lemon, plum, and vermilion, were much decried 
by a coterie in London who lived and had their being lampooning all art. 
In the hands of less skilled architects this design was indeed fatal, in fact 
was hardly attempted. The only man of note to follow Adam in his intricate 
embellishment of panels, coved and barrel ceilings, architraves, and the like, 
was James Wyatt. He rose to immense heights at Heveningham Hall, where 
room after room rivals or completely outshines its fellow in originality of 
device, in fanciful patterns of illusive colour. 

There are some, and they of great taste and knowledge, who stand firm 
on the assertion that William Kent is the greatest of all English architects. 
With amazing scale and ornamentation in doors, coved Italianate ceilings, 
love for grandiose Venetian detail in his gilt furniture, Kent is as British as 
the Cliffs of Dover. 

If I wete asked to name one outstanding detail in English houses de- 
signed by architects of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries I would 
say doors. I could name hundreds of houses by Inigo Jones, Colin Campbell, 
Van Brugh, Kent, James Gibbs, Wyatt, Flitcroft, Ware, Paine, Brettingham, 
William and Robert Adam, where doors, carved, gilded, painted, or of un- 
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touched wood, are the memorable features of the house. It amounted to 
genius, in some cases, for not only do doors play an oddly personal part in 
one’s life, for drama and comedy, but they also ‘dress’ a room to a degree 
never realized until one sees the minchin’ kind. 

Think back how many times you can recall when the pattern of your 
life might have been altered drastically if the door to a room in which you 
sat intently watching had opened. By the same token, if you had opened 
a door on a scene, or had left a room by a second door as someone entered, 
a split second before or after, how different life would have been. Sometimes 
a door adds mystery, as in this incident: 

Once when I lived at Monte dell Arno, a cinque cento house in Tuscany, 
I watched a hand, strangely white and thin, unlatch a heavy, painted door 
at the head of the stairs. Knowing that only one other person was in the 
house and surely not in that room, I called out. Instantly the hand slammed 
the door shut. An investigation showed there was no one in the room. The 
ghost of the prioress (the house was originally a nunnery) had walked 
abroad. Again, I saw a cinema in Paris called L’Image. Liane Haide, an 
Austrian actress of beauty and power, played the woman, a Hungarian 
countess. As the picture proceeded, one’s sense of frustration rose to 
crescendo pitch. For a man, who had fallen deeply in love with the woman’s 
picture in a photographer’s window in Paris, followed her all over Europe 
(she in ignorance that he even existed), but always the closing of a door, 
at a most crucial moment, prevented the man from ever speaking to her. 

Great pedimented doors at Houghton; dark lapis lazuli doors, with 
gilt relief panels, set in exquisite white and gold pilasters at Syon House; 
the tremendous arched and painted doors at Van Brugh’s Castle Howard; 
Robert Adam’s Rococo doors at Harewood House, made memorable by 
damask curtains richly moulded, in architectural folds: by means of doors 
such as these Thomas Chippendale first shone. 

The pelmets for Harewood House, surmounting high windows in dining 
and drawing rooms, were designed as part of a sumptuous scheme of dec- 
oration where the swirled and pleated damask played a part quite as im- 
portant as the pelmet. Rococo to the last stitch, this form of decoration for 
reception rooms in great houses became the rage. At Chatsworth, Critchel, 
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and Nostell Priory (where the immense scale of the Baroque plaster frames 
to doors, windows, and paintings gives this room the grand air), such rooms 
were vastly complemented by Chippendale’s curtains and furniture. I saw 
in London some aquatints of the Worksop Manor, of five hundred rooms, 
that was burned to the ground during an electrical storm which heralded, 
as well, the birth of an heir to the Dukedom of Norfolk. Included in this 
parcel of sketches were some from the crayon of James Paine, architect of 
Nostell and the later (again destroyed by fire) Worksop — con brio to the 
last stroke, for the man had great feeling for line. Sketches for mirrors, 
mantels, and picture frames for his numerous projects have a fine flair. 

No two men in the annals of collaboration ever worked so beautifully 
together as Robert Adam and Thomas Chippendale. One is reminded of the 
flexible imagination of one and facile crayon of the other. Like a handler of 
hounds or a falconer who knows at the split second of timing when to slip the 
leash or the jesses, an admirable restraint is felt in the work of both men, but it 
is never dull. It never irks, but seems just loose enough. Since it is in England 
and not Germany, Italy, or Spain, this is expression of Rococo as it should 
be. Both men combined classic and Rococo in accord, which no Latin did, 
successfully. The coolness of the British mind ‘eased’ Rococo away from the 
bombast which it often assumed on the Continent. 

Gilt mirrors, mantels, overdoors, lunettes for windows, as well as testers, 
canopy garniture, and padded headboards, called “bed housings, Chippen- 
dale designed with flourish. Houses like Chiswick, Kedleston, or Moor Park, 
no matter how eye-compelling in sweep and glorious detail, are raw and cold 
to live in unless furnished in a style where warmth of curves, glowing wood, 
and gracious proportion play as much part as colour, richness of velvet, and 
cushions of Italian brocade. 

Chippendale furniture at Harewood is superb throughout. Bowood, 
Kedleston, and Mellerstain, seat of the Earls of Haddington on the Firth of 
Forth, are all enriched by Robert Adam (the library at Mellerstain) and 
Chippendale. Shardeloes Park is fortunate, as well, to be saved from classic 
coldness by wonderfully beautiful pieces by Chippendale. A Scottish border 
castle, Marchmont, originally designed by William Adam, Robert's father, 
has an ‘enchanted house in the wood’ quality. Massively carved swags of 
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fruit and bay garland the windows in a most graceful manner. The interior 
of Marchmont is notable for three particular things: Chinese wallpapers of 
great splendour of colour and vitality in design; eighteenth-century Portu- 
guese brocades, marvelously soft in texture and clear in colour, shrimp pink, 
citron, a red out of fable, and duck egg; and the glory of the house, the 
‘Chinese Chippendale’ mirror in the Adam (Robert) drawing room. I be- 
lieve this to be the most thoroughly satisfying gesture of combining the 
elegance and wit of chinoiserie, in marble, gilded wood, and mirror I have 
ever come upon. If lyric sound has ever been caught, imprisoned in wood or 
stone, here it is, surely. 

Drumlanrig is stunning; like a flaming sunset accompanied by a high 
wind, the gray pile fills the eye. The Baroque ormolu tables, commodes, 
and great arm chairs are famous: Every shade of resonant red seems to 
surge through the gaunt rooms and endless corridors of ‘Anna Monmouth’s 
huis.’ Anna, daughter of the second duke, married James, Duke of Mon- 
mouth, son of Charles II. The crofters about Drumlanrig whisper, ‘Not a 
thin farthing between the Buccleuchs and the crown, shaking grizzled heads 
toward Scotland’s one Baroque monument. 

‘The lightly welcome of Claydon, wrote Mrs. Delany after a visit to 
Lord Verney’s Buckinghamshire retreat, ‘is too tempting to resist. I feel I 
am enchanted into a Princess of Chine.’ And well might Mary Granville 
Delany believe just that. A lovelier house would be hard to find in any land. 
Certainly chinoiserie in its most delightful expression sets the key for beauty 
at Claydon. Opinions differ as to just who (or how many artists in various 
mediums) are responsible for the wealth of Rococo at Claydon. We know 
that a large part of the stucco work was done by an Italian named Giovanni 
Patroli who, according to old house and contractors’ books, spent seven 
years working, off and on, at this one house. ‘Chinese Rooms’ come and go; 
some are tawdry and without any flare or knowledge of what the term means. 
Some are adequate, but indifferent good. Claydon can preen its plumage, 
for the Chinese Room and enchanting ‘alcove’ room are supreme in chinoi- 
serie style. The scale and vigor of the Chinese figures at Claydon seem to 
have ‘substance and great appetite,’ an enthusiastic interest in all that takes 
place around them. Chinese ladies and mandarins, some in full figure (half 
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life-size), others only heads or to the waist, are beautifully turned out, en 
féte, in costumes deliciously fantastic, even for Rococo Chinese. There are 
wonderful pagoda hats strung with pearls, or smiling, tilting pagoda para- 
sols, the figures standing, sitting, or dabbling tiny feet in shallows, under a 
scroll canopy, dripping with stalactites and flora. The Rococo doorcases in 
the Great Hall are extremely original in design and as richly carved (with 
a more delicate touch) as any of Grinling Gibbons’ work at Belton. Dark 
green, white-veined marble fireplaces are surrounded by carved floriations 
in white pine, lightly touched with gilt. In the room, said to have been a 
boudoir with an arched alcove for a large bed, niches for life-size porcelain 
figures are, unhappily, empty. Tall pagodas, the illusive green called celadon, 
in pottery with a dull glaze, stand at intervals in this room like sentinels, 
guarding the memories of a life far more spacious and intriguing than we 
shall know again. At Claydon the collection of porcelains is superb: famille 
blanche, famille verte, famille rose, and famille aubergine. The allure of 
this entire house (Palladian, architecturally) is the prevailing sense of great 
character. 

During the time Thomas Chippendale worked in London the lampoon, 
caustic, sarcastic, witty, often downright vicious, was in vogue. Scurrilous 
rumors grew into established facts overnight. No one of any merit or im- 
portance in sqciety or the arts escaped. Chippendale had many detractors. 
As he grew in prominence by association with Robert Adam, as well as on 
his own, lampoons were tacked to, or slid under, the door of his shop. He 
was branded ‘copiest and jobber’ and no creator. He was hooted in the 
streets, all because fellow cabinet-makers were insanely jealous of his popu- 
larity with Adam and with the aristocratic persons for whom he carved 
furniture en suite. Down the years it has often cropped up in books on 
English craftsmen that Chippendale had little or no imagination, that he 
had to wait for Adam or another to ‘crack the whip’ before he (Chippen- 
dale) could jump.’ Whatever foundation there may be for this rather rickety 
retrospection, many pieces of furniture, extremely original in detail, signed 
by Chippendale, are in noteworthy private collections or museums. We must 
admit the man both prolific and highly skilled. Mathias Lock, a firm called 
Vile and Cobb (who sent out beautifully decorated brochures embellished 
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by rocaille cartouches in highest Rococo), Copeland, Edward Bart, and John 
Hallet, as well as numerous Italian cabinet-makers, all worked in fine houses 
at this time. 

The set of six immense gilt mirrors at Critchel, Dorset, and the elaborate 
set of Chinese mirrors in the famous Adam dining room at Headfort House, 
County Meath, are signed ‘Chippendale.’ Much of the glory of Headfort is 
due to wonderfully graceful furniture in its rooms. For example, in the 
Chinese Drawing Room hang three long, painted-paper landscape panels in 
green, gray, black, and vermilion, conceded to be the finest in Ireland. This 
room contains a chinoiserie mirror in pine, of such superb design and work- 
manship that it could have been executed by no one but Chippendale him- 
self. The origin of one of the most entertaining chinoiserie mirrors I have 
seen, hanging in the ‘ladies’ parlour’ at Headfort, is in some doubt. It is so 
Italian in conceit it could have come from Venice, yet the workmanship is 
the beveled-edge manner so much used by Chippendale. The mirror is an 
entire féte champétre in itself, lacking only a burst of rockets, or a shower of 
sparks. A pair of Rococo staircases ascend in graceful curve to a bridge, 
where nests of curious birds form the eaves of a pleasure house. At either 
side, pavilions pile one behind the other. Slender columns, wreathed in 
vines, support an arched Rococo fence, topped by festooned flowers and a 
charming mandarin, sitting cross-legged in a grassy sward. The chimney 
breast and Rococo mantel come from Italy. In a ‘house journal,’ Lord Head- 
fort, in 1756, records as having arrived at Headfort ‘one of four Venetian 
chimneypieces I imported with other marbles from Italy.’ 

As in every other country where Baroque and Rococo gained an audi- 
ence of discriminating taste, all manner of objects suddenly appeared in 
England to startle, cause spirited acclaim, or the height of ridicule. One 
such piece was the king’s state coach. Built for the wedding of George III 
in 1762 from designs by Sir William Chambers, this ‘persistently Rococo 
equipage of utter confusion, a writhesome, rumbling hulk,’ according to 
vinegary Lord Chandos, who decried the £8,000 cost, was built by the master 
carver (Rococo) and coach-builder, James Butler. A riot of exaggerated 
symbolism, the frame is fashioned as four palm trees bound in crimped rib- 
bons. Four Tritons support the body of the coach, the two in front blow- 
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ing on conch shells to warn of approaching majesty. The rear Tritons are 
winged, carrying tridents. A group of three boys on the plume-crested roof 
represent England, Ireland, and Scotland. Doors and side panels are ex- 
quisitely painted in allegorical scenes by Cipriani. The hammer cloths are 
exceedingly rich in crimson velvet, tasseled, latticed, and fringed in gold 
galloon. However ridiculed at the time, this royal equipage has never been 
topped for sheer design. 

The royal barge (1732), from designs by William Kent, is another 
(more universally admired at the time) magnificent Rococo gesture for 
means of royal travel. For the eighteenth birthday of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, the ‘cabin saloon’ is beguiling in colour — red, white, blue and gold 
— and the carpet of rampant gold lions on a crimson ground is audacious in 
design. 

William Kent set a pace for sumptuous furniture no designer could 
match. Houghton, Chiswick, Raynham, Holkham, Devonshire House, and 
Rousham are, or were (Devonshire House and Chiswick furniture have been 
removed to Chatsworth), filled with gold, crimson, green, and white furni- 
ture, ‘exploits, perilous to our limbs and posteriors by that sumptuous Vene- 
tian, Kent,’ exploded the Duke of Devonshire when he fractured a knee 
against a ‘busto’ on one of Kent’s consoles at Chiswick. Houghton and Holk- 
ham are as complete today as when Kent designed them, for all to see. 
Monumental, rich in lustre, gracefully carved, is the Rococo in England. 


CHAPTER XI 


SCANDINAVIA AND POLAND 


Accent on White Baroque- ‘Rococo 


Scandinavian houses abound in white dressers and chairs of painted wood, 
with coffee urns of white porcelain against dark walls. 


HEN ONE IS DISCUSSING with a fellow enthusiast the 
facets of Rococo decoration, talk usually veers to Sweden, for many of the 
unharmed architectural expressions of this style at its highest are to be 
found in that cool, shaded, green and white country. Green and white is 
the countryside. Miles of evergreens and tapering white birches follow the 
furrows of a farmer’s plowed lands on every side. Square white houses with 
red roofs, where all is simplicity, lie between knolls as if scattered from a 
salt cellar by one of the giants of Scandinavian folk lore. 

Then the road passes a tall iron gateway, exclamatory black, between 
high, white, rusticated gate-posts, rather like the Palladian plinths that mark 
long carriage drives leading to houses in the Irish counties. For there is a 
similarity between Sweden and Ireland. Green and white is the motif. It 
rains and thrums with wind a lot, then suddenly the bright but chancy sun 
breaks forth. Swedes love the land, and take great joy in it. 

To bear out that statement are the countless big, comfortable, white, 
eighteenth-century country houses. The long, unbroken tenure of a given 
country seat by the same family is proverbial in Sweden. Driving out from 
Stockholm along any of the country roads, I have often thought that the 
man who was so farsighted as to corner the market in whitewash and white 
paint in Sweden must rival in wealth the richest men of our time. White 
sets the keynote on every hand. In some cases the white chateaulike country 
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houses and manor farms are of much earlier date than the eighteenth century. 
One big manor where I ate cream soup, the base of which is turnip purée, 
of an excellence, and spiced baby lamb, was built in 1100 on old founda- 
tions. When the eldest son of the present generation was draining a pond 
near the house he unearthed bronze fire-dogs of much earlier date, with 
the family device hacked into them. 

When Gustavus III (1746-1792), son of unstable Adolphus Frederick, 
ascended the throne of Sweden in 1771, he found such turmoil raging in 
every extremity of his country that it took a cleverly arranged coup d état to 
regain order. He assured himself of full support of the Francophile ‘Hat’ 
party against the conservative pro-Russian ‘Cap’ party. A mock revolt en- 
sued, led by his supporters. Order was restored. Priests, peasants, officials, 
and nobles left off murdering each other to watch which way the winds of 
reform, promised by the king, would blow. After strengthening his navy to 
power second in Europe, he instituted rigorous financial reform and re- 
ligious tolerance. 

But under the influence of extravagant court favourites and his pleas- 
ure-loving mother, Louise Ulrica, Gustavus suddenly dropped all plans for 
bettering the conditions of his people and set about emulating the court of 
Versailles, as so many princelings had done before him. Since the days of 
Louis Quatorze, life at the French Chateau Royal had been like a magnet 
set at drawing the interest of every court of any consequence or pretense 
at sophistication in all Europe. Rulers sent couriers scuttling back and forth 
from wherever and Versailles with the very latest gossip, which was plenti- 
ful and rich in juice. Dispatches were studied of the latest fashion of how 
to arise from bed in the morning, costume and deport oneself during the 
day, and just how ‘it’ was done all night. 

In Sweden the rage for building was not confined to the king alone. 
Nobles with heavy purses seemed bemused by reports of Versailles and 
hurried to build miniature replicas on their country estates. There were 
many exceedingly rich nobles at this time, particularly the handsome young 
officers of the Palace Guard. Members of the latent but ever-watchful pro- 
Russian ‘Cap’ party introduced these dandies to Russian heiresses with the 
marriage contract and a handsome dot in full view. 
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The French Rococo prevailed in Sweden probably because the pro- 
French ‘Hat’ party had seen little in Italian mood. The arrival of Carlo 
Bibiena in Stockholm to design the splendid pageants, water carnivals, opera 
galas, and floats for the actual wedding cortége of the Midas of Sweden, 
the Duke of Sédermanland, aroused sharp interest. Italian bravura, the 
exultant brio-brio-con-brio, with which the Francini stuccadore had enslaved 
the imagination of Dubliners, became the rage over night. 

The cool-minded Swedes did not actually sing brio-con-brio in the streets 
and playhouses as the more volatile Irish had done to entertain the Francini. 
They did, however, admire Bibiena’s vaulting imagination exceedingly, and 
commissions came to him right and left. Unhappily, at this time, Carlo 
Bibiena, always the delicate member of the family, was ailing, so he had 
to reject many of the offers. 

His finest designs (the drawings are in a private collection in Norway) 
were for a pageant, a sort of memorial for defunct Queen Hedvig Eléonore. 
In all conceivable shades of white, the darker blues, mauve violets, grays, 
black, and silver, a flashing arrow of oriole red intensifies the sombre rich- 
ness of each scene. 

Stockholm harbours many fine buildings in the less ornate, what I call 
‘cool, Baroque. The Royal Palace is an example of how impressive, how 
serene in character, a Baroque building can be. 

The Summer Palace of the Swedish Kings is Drottningholm, a big, 
pleasant, airy house in simple Swedish Baroque. White is the key color 
throughout; make no mistake, white has as many variations as red or green. 
There is strong color at windows and in rugs. Antlers and all manner of 
trophies of the chase on walls and tables tell of many generations of expert 
hunters. The huge, well-planned shoots over adjacent preserves, particularly 
in autumn, with attendant al fresco lunches of plain, savory ‘hunters’ ’ food, 
have long been famous. 

In the country houses bombé commodes, tall wardrobes with undulat- 
ing curves, like sea waves, and fat white porcelain stoves (in farmhouses 
these stoves are of mitered tiles decorated in big spots and dashes of strong 
color) predominate to set the Rococo mood. Italian-style chairs are con- 
stantly in use; they are white painted, with seats of indigo or dark red. I 
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have been told that these stem from the ones that were made by thousands 
from designs by Carlo Bibiena to accommodate the crowds at the pageants 
for the Duke of Sédermanland’s wedding. 

The white-tile stoves seen in Swedish houses, whether chateau or small 
country house, have not the extreme elegance of design and decoration, the 
manner of a Meissen urn or vase, that one sees in Saxony, Bavaria, or Austria. 
Schloss Lilienfeld or the Hofburg, Vienna, are examples. The Swedish stoves, 
like those in Swiss mountain hotels and farmhouses, are fashioned to give 
good heat and to clean easily. 

Heavily quilted satin curtains of yard-wide stripes of pale rose, or green 
and white, the stripes embroidered in floss-silk roses and wheat heads, in 
alternating color of the stripes, are beautiful. Fortunate brides inherit these 
from grandmothers or great-grandmothers, along with high-piled, lavender- 
scented bed and table linens, piled on shelves of towering armoires, usually 
painted white. Bestowing this present is the grandparents’ unassailable right. 

Gustavus commanded the leading architect in Sweden, C. F. Adel- 
crantz, to build for him a pleasure house in the Forest of Drottningholm, a 
hunting lodge with attendant pavilions for seclusion @ deux. The style was 
to be that of Grand Trianon at Versailles. Only the center building was fin- 
ished, for the royal purse flattened considerably when the king declared war 
on Russia. This ended in victory for Sweden, but also in an almost bankrupt 
treasury. 

The hunting lodge was burned in 1820, but in every house with pre- 
tentions to Rococo elegance, either in Stockholm or in the country, I have 
been told, when I admired some painted table or chair, “That came to me 
from the royal hunting lodge, saved from the burning.’ All I can add is, the 
lodge must have been enormous and crammed to the leads with furniture. 

Two extraordinarily inventive designers who created settings of ex- 
quisite lightness and forest-glade perspective (‘illusions d’ une véritable 
féerie, wrote Mme. Montelambert, a frequent visitor to the court) were 
Jakob Morck and Lorenz Sundstrom. The settings one sees today on the 
Drottningholm theatre stage are as fresh and luminous as on the gala nights 
when the king and his entire court applauded the presentations of Le Soulier 
de Satin or La Belle au Bois Dormant. 
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Georges Pillement says of Drottningholm, ‘Ce délicieux petit thédtre 
construit aux abords dune des plus fastueuses résidences royales de Suéde, 
servit pendant quarante ans au divertissement des souverains et de leur cour, 
puis sendormit sous sa poussiére comme un domaine de Belle au bois 
dormant.’ 

Carlo Bibiena designed amazing perspectives of a series of mountains 
in some oriental land we know not of, yellow-and-red-striped tents forming 
a scimetar arc in the foreground. In another, as far as the eye can trace, the 
silken city of a paladin in reds and greens unfolds. No man was ever more 
adroit in the art of creating diminuendo in design on a stage than the youngest 
of the Bibienas. 

A theatre is situated in the park of the royal castle of Gripsholm; de- 
signed by Andrea Palladio, it is the theatre auditorium, in this case, that is 
the high feature. The stage is smaller than at Drottningholm, the settings for 
ballet and masque not so elaborate. A French ballet, Voyage de Cythere, is 
a carnival of roses d la Watteau. 

Gustavus III of Sweden lived at a time when royal enthusiasms for 
building vast palaces often outran private purse and treasury. Two con- 
temporaries in this orgy of building in Baroque and Rococo style were more 
able to raise the necessary coin of the realm: Catherine II of all the Russias, 
and Empress Maria Theresa of Austria and Hungary. The three built well and 
strongly for self-aggrandizement and for posterity. 


DENMARK 


Baroque and Rococo buildings in Denmark have a singularly personal 
character of their own. While the architects were German, Italian, French, 
and Danish (the latter educated either in France or Italy, or definitely in- 
fluenced by both schools ) the clear, unornate sense, which is a Danish char- 
acteristic, prevails. 
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In Copenhagen the Nyhavn, a square of generous proportions, is domi- 
nated by a magnificent example of early seventeenth-century Baroque — 
Charlottenburg Palace (now the Art Academy) where acres of Venetian 
mirrors line the walls. No more splendid pictures of court entertainment 
exist than a series of paintings by Franz Aggart, a Bavarian painter, who 
was the Walter Gay of the eighteenth century at the Rococo courts of 
Europe. He painted interiors to perfection, for he had an innate love of the 
beauty of textures, certainly of prime importance when painting rooms in 
elaborate Rococo palaces. 

One of the most fashionable streets in the world, not suffering eclipse 
at any time, as has happened to so many aristocratic streets and squares in 
the capitals of Europe, either from economic pressure or war devastation, 
is the wide Bredegade. This avenue is lined with as splendidly designed, 
well-ordered town houses as any thoroughfare I can remember. There are also 
foreign legations and the houses of noble families, many of the latter with 
balustraded roofs topped by beautifully sculptured urns. By their urns ‘ye 
shall know them,’ for families vie with one another in the variety of the 
urns displayed. Almost without exception these houses contain painted 
rooms, boiserie, coloured lacquer, or white, for, being wise in the ways of 
civilized entertaining, the owners know that no background ever devised 
so well sets off a beautiful woman en grande tenue, or her escort in uniform 
or evening dress, as the softly lighted, mirror-and-crystal-hung rooms, deftly 
touched in silver gilt and pointed up with urns of flowers, as those in Rococo 
taste. 

I once said to a friend that I believed that Amalienborg Square in 
Copenhagen pleased me more, for sheer beauty of articulation, than any I 
had ever seen. Loud was the clamour. What of Place Vendome? What of 
Piazza di Popolo, with its twin Baroque churches and great ramp leading 
to the darkly green Borghese Gardens? What of the Grand Place Stanislaw 
in Nancy? All, I agreed, had memorable character in different ways; I yielded 
not an inch in my admiration of the square of the four palaces. When I used 
to build fortresses, barracks, and castles in any material handy for my 
platoons of lead soldiers to attack, I used a large etching of the Amalienborg 
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Square, which I found in a portfolio belonging to my grandfather, as a basis 
in design for half my buildings. Precise in arrangement, each of the four 
palaces set at an angle, though counterpart, there is a spaciousness and 
grand air about the whole grouping that fills the eye with pleasure. It is 
Baroque architecture, leaning heavily on Rococo at its best. 

The reception rooms at Amalienborg are renowned for parquet floors 
from Lorraine in France. Stars, cross-hatching, and intersecting octagons 
form the designs. Some have wide borders of Circassian walnut of rich 
patina. French lustres and Russian crystal chandeliers were designed by 
Rotelle, who did those of the Royal Palace (now destroyed) in Buda Pest. 

On an island of ancient fortifications called Slottsholm is the Christians- 
borg Palace built in the seventeenth century. Once remarkable for the 
massively modeled figure of Mars, and trophies accenting the balustrades, 
this building was rebuilt in 1903 and bears little resemblence to the original. 

In the environs of Copenhagen, in a woodland, is Fredericksborg, once 
a Baroque royal palace, now a military academy. It is undistinguished, but 
the gardens are marvelously well planned and kept. Many Baroque pleasure 
pavilions are half hidden in greenery. 

The royal summer residence at Bernstorf is large and more like a coun- 
try manor house with Baroque overtones. The country houses have a farm- 
like air. They are usually simple in construction, with never the elaborate 
detail that one often finds in the old manor farms in Sweden. Long, crescent- 
shaped settees and arm chairs grouped about a table for the interminable 
coffee ‘conversation’ set the interior. The Danes are as loyal to the coffee 
hour (which is any hour in the day) as the Russians are to the ‘samovar 
sitting, at which Count Tolstoy is said to have frequently drunk twenty-five 
glasses of tea and lemon. 


NORWAY 


Far and away the two finest gestures in Baroque architecture in Nor- 
way, to my mind, are in Oslo. These are the Royal Palace of Slot, which 
crowns a rise of parkland, and the marvelously proportioned Church of Our 
Saviour, built by public subscription in the seventeenth century. Heroic 
scale and simple curvilinear details of shells and rushes, bound in ribbands, 
remind me of the pediment over the entrance of the archbishop’s palace 
in Salzburg. The interior of the church seems more Italian than Norse; even 
the warmth of a Tuscan hillside church invades the nave. 

The interior of the National Theatre on the beautiful boulevard Karl- 
Johans-Gade is more or less a replica of all Italian theatres of the sette cento, 
when the Bibienas literally ‘set the stage’ for theatres to follow down the 
ages, at least as far as decoration signified. It is in bold Baroque, with im- 
pertinent amorini holding back the curtains of the first tier of boxes. 

Only one country house that I know of seems in the great tradition of 
Baroque with Rococo interior. Near the town of Bygd6, where the austerely 
plain white summer residence of the king is situated, is a wonderful old 
rattletrap of a Baroque manor house. Hoved6 it is called (after an island off 
the coast of Norway ), and was built in 1740, when Italian architects roamed 
through Scandinavian countries en route to, or leaving, Sweden. It seems 
odd to me that with many talented architects, cabinet-makers and stuccadore 
all over the place, and the fame of the excellent quality of Swedish Baroque 
on all tongues, the style did not attract more landowners in Norway. At 
that time estates were immense, but were never distinguished by noteworthy 
houses. The Norwegian mind, in most cases, is of great simplicity. Perhaps 
the verbosity of expression, practiced to the utmost in ornament and patine 
by Rococo artists, did not move these reticent people to interest. 

Hoved6 is the last word in gaiety and all that is best in French, rather 
than Italian, Rococo. It is a long house of two high stories and a Mansart 
roof, lightened at intervals by oeil de boeuf windows, surmounted by re- 
cumbent cupids holding cornucopias spilling flowers and fruit. A series of 
Corinthian columns separating windows into pairs across the two hundred 
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foot frontage give the house a very elegant appearance. Chimneys are ar- 
ranged in stacks of four, lending a bristling motif, as if an army with spears 
sat across the ridgepole as sentry. Pale rusty-pink, soft yellow with a black 
slate roof cause the house to proclaim its presence by colour alone, for it is 
backed by rich blue-green spruce. Inside Hovedo the air of gaiety holds 
true. Rooms are in varicoloured lacquer — yellow, putty-green, dark raisin, 
and pink. A huge white and dark-green dining room has appliqués of gold 
and crystal in the form of the front half of as charmingly bedizened a pair 
of Rococo sphinxes as one can imagine. Hair piled @ la Pompadour is crested 
with plumes and festooned in pearls. A gorget of pearls encircles the throat, 
and a fichu slips off fashionable hock-bottle shoulders to reveal voluptuous 
breasts, en pointe. Hind quarters are lopped off, the torso fitting into a 
crystal plaque, branching candles. However, we see on the terrace the sisters 
of these sphinxes in a quartet of terra-cotta entire figures, life size. On blocks 
of dark-green marble these flamboyant creatures crouch on heavily muscled 
haunches. 

All the bedrooms in this house are delightful, full of sunlight. Again 
all clear colours dominate. Each bed is four-posted and hung with em- 
broidered or painted silk. In one room the curtains are sepia silk, lined with 
coral and fringed with pearls. In 1938, when I was taken through Hoved6é 
by a nephew of the owner, the lady was from home, on the island of Hovedo, 
from whence the family spring. A portrait of her by Boldini shows a pair 
of blue eyes, brimming with wit and sophistication. Somehow she seemed 
absolutely the right woman to grace this individual house. One day I hope 
to be greeted by her on the terrace, among the Versailles sphinxes, and be 
shown through the house, listening to the stories concerning it. 


POLAND 


To write of Poland on any count is a sad business today, for so many 
of the reasons that made Poland a most rewarding, heart-warming country 
to visit, with a curiously barbaric richness and an almost pagan quality to 
the life lived within its frontiers, are gone forever. In the cities of Warsaw 
and Cracow an intense intellectual society flowered for centuries. In the 
wide farmlands adjoining the ‘noble landscapes,’ as the hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres belonging to one family were called, there was such produc- 
tion of fruits of the earth as could scarcely be imagined..Some supremely 
sensitive chord in the Polish mind is quickened to unflagging interest by 
the beauties of art, music, and poetry. Horses, the martial pomp of military 
maneuvers, all manner of outdoor sports and the excitement of the chase, 
are subscribed to with gusto by the mercurial Poles. This very quality, the 
volatile viewpoint, so like that of the Irish, caused the Poles and the Gaels 
to sing their legends and keep always in focus and to the fore their liveliness 
of mind. 

Whatever in art the Pole accepts, it is furthered to the hilt, because he 
believes it good. The University of Cracow, founded in 1364, spread learn- 
ing throughout the land, and never lacked for sustaining funds from Poles 
or foreigners who sent their sons there to study. 

Baroque made its entrance into Poland in the sixteenth century, ushered 
by the powerful Jesuits. Introduction of this exuberant, completely fresh 
style of architecture would strengthen the prestige of the Order, arouse 
interest and allegiance in the masses, and prevent the spread of the Reforma- 
tion. By introducing a new, grandiose architecture in ecclesiastical build- 
ings the Jesuits hoped to awaken the imagination of the country people. 
That the cultured classes would adopt so opulent a style with no urging 
from the clergy, they had no doubt. 

Gorgeously fronted churches sprang up in all the larger towns as if 
by the wand of Fata Morgana. Inside, all interest was centered on the most 
spectacular pulpits, designed to focus attention on the preacher. Indeed, 
it is said that in the town of Gdynia a bishop, encumbered by heavy vest- 
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ments on Easter Sunday, started to mount the steps to his pulpit, but so 
ornate was the galaxy of gold, trumpet-blowing angels that no space for the 
proper steps had been allowed. Fumbling to try and find rungs on the make- 
shift ladder, the unfortunate cleric fell into the mass of sharply carved wings 
and was decapitated. 

Lay architecture was fifty years in adopting the Baroque, probably 
the main reason being that all artisans were busily engaged in building 
imposing churches which for many years had only ornate fronts in the Italian 
manner. Interiors were intricately decorated, and altars and ceilings were 
carved and painted in almost Spanish profusion. 

The first architect to build palaces (town or country houses were very 
much alike) was a Dutchman named Tylman. He took the name Gamerini 
at the behest of a Polish prince who said Tylman was ordinary, and Italian 
was the vogue. His first success was a palace of powerful scale and massive 
detail for King Jan Sobieski at Wilanow. The most original exterior feature, 
one which instantly stamps it Polish, is the national eagle in flight, acting 
as consoles under windows looking to the garden. 

Two long wings at right angles to the Venetian-window entrance have 
high, enclosed ‘entablature’ balustrades with scenes from Poland’s heroic 
history in high and energetic relief. A nephew (pupil) of Canaletto, one 
Bernardo Bellotto, visited Poland and painted an immense and extraordi- 
narily detailed picture of Wilanow. It was unique for that time (1758) be- 
cause it gives the effect of an aerial view of the palace and gardens. 

I shall always remember certain things about the Polish princely families, 
who became legendary, while still alive, because of the splendour in which 
they lived on their estates, some of which rivaled in size the famed King 
Ranch in Texas. Perhaps only among princely Chinese families is the mode 
of life comparable. For instance, while I was lunching one day with a 
friend of mine who had been living for twenty years in China, he showed 
me a gray-violet jade plaque, the size of a generous sunflower. I took it in 
my hand and studied the design of a phoenix bird engulfed in flames, its 
soul reborn in clouds of smoke. It was imaginative and subtly ingenious. 
When I asked where he had picked it up, he smiled. ‘It was given me by 
old Princess Yu-Ling, whose collection [this was in 1930] of jade and all 
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manner of jewels cannot be computed,’ he said. Then he proceeded to tell 
me of the incredible wealth of China’s princes of the ancient Manchu 
families and the miles and miles of land comprising their estates — tea farms, 
semiprecious stones, furs, and ‘rice for the mouths of China,’ all on one man’s 
holdings. Besides that, there were the accumulated riches of generations 
of intermarriage with other families of vast holdings. Then he added, 
musingly, ‘Until one has lived among them, it is absolutely impossible to 
know such riches exist.’ 

On another occasion I met in the Hotel Bristol in Warsaw a well-known 
sportsman, a young man bearing the name of one of the oldest and richest 
noble families in Poland. He told me he wanted to come to Ireland for the 
Dublin Horse Show that August. ‘But,’ he sighed, ‘I’ve no money, and it is 
so difficult to get any from my father.’ I hope I concealed my surprise. When 
I could talk to a friend later, he explained. “The estate is enormous, the great 
house packed with treasures. The boy has such credit in Warsaw as few have 
anywhere. As long as he stops at home he lives en prince in every possible 
sense of the word. But there is precious little cash. It all goes to run the 
estate. I know what he means.’ That was the system. Now, that too, is gone. 

Poland went all out to build Baroque palaces of great beauty. Warsaw, 
in 1937, when I last saw it, was one of the most entrancing cities in the world. 
The Palais de Saxe, Palais Raczynski, and Palais Potocki were my three 
favorites in Warsaw. The ground plan of each was so large that it seemed 
impossible in a large, hurrying city. Carlo Maderna is said to have had a 
hand in, if he did not actually design, the three houses. So many architects 
of so many nationalities swa:med to Warsaw, to be in on the lucrative 
‘ground floor’ during this carnival of building (1700-89), that all is confu- 
sion and false leads on that score. The Palais Czartoryski is more like an 
electoral palace in Saxony or Wiirttemberg than it is Polish, yet it sets into 
the scene contentedly. I once bought a picture in Warsaw which I shall 
always enjoy: an ink drawing (again the ‘bird’s-eye view’) washed in color, 
inscribed “L’ancienne église du Chapitre noble des Dames Chanoinesses. 
It is Baroque at its most florid, the courtyard alive with elaborate coaches 
and rakish canonesses in red and black habits and big black-plumed hats 
worn ‘dégagés,’ smack over their starched wimples. The building traces the 
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five points of a star, the same formation to the walls as that of Lancut Palace, 
the epitome of all Polish country houses. 

The Royal Palace of Lazienki is world renowned. When Baroque first 
replaced the Renaissance in Polish private houses, embellishment was ex- 
cessive. Complexity of design almost ruined some houses, the idea being 
to create a dramatic play of light and shadow, chiaroscuro, so dear to Palladio. 

Then came a halt. King Stanislaw August cast for the more restrained 
classic mood lately being admired in France. Louis Seize and Marie An- 
toinette had already approved this modified Rococo, with distinct classic 
flavor. Stanislaw August dissolved the Jesuit Order in 1773, and the im- 
mense Baroque monasteries and church buildings were confiscated by Parlia- 
ment and turned over to a ‘Commission for Education,’ the first Board of 
Education, as such, in the world. Classicism imposed on Baroque was 
Stanislaw August’s aim. He ordered a new style, Polish Stanislaw August. 
The first building to rise was Lazienki, the ‘Bath’ palace, for its immense 
swimming baths, in a wonderfully verdant park near Warsaw. All the rooms 
are in white and gold, with some touches of black, lapis, or rose-marble 
columns and mantels. 

An Italian architect, Corazzi, and two Poles, Zawadzki and Kubicki, 
took over all building in the Stanislaw August style. In Warsaw the ancien 
Palais Mostowski was renovated from an early Renaissance building to a 
smart new classic-Baroque edifice of exceeding beauty. The once flagrantly 
Baroque Church of St. Ann was given the same treatment, adding a pedi- 
ment and four columns, Corinthian capped, in half-round. Statues of four 
apostles stand in the shadow of deeply recessed niches, with segmental 
cornices. The effect is simple and satisfying. Indeed, I believe it to be one 
of the most auspicious ecclesiastical facades anywhere. It has lift and 
serenity. 

Lwow is a city where the most outstanding Baroque example is the 
Bernardine Chapel, which has the high, banked ‘tiara’ fagade so much seen 
in Prussian and Austrian cities. The Great, or Royal, Theatre is immense, 
almost overpoweringly elaborate outside, and even more so inside. But it 
has the romantic ‘red and gold air’ that breathes the theatre. 

Podhorce, on the other hand, is a Baroque castle (in the environs of 
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Lwow) in the great tradition of elegance and powerful composition. Huge 
paintings of Poland’s history are arrestingly displayed on vast stretches of 
white wall with a wide, floriated gold cornice. 

Many stories, during the war and since, have been circulated about 
the fate of the greatest of all feudal estate in Poland, Lancut, seat of the 
Potocki family. I dined there one evening after spending a day at the stables 
and stud farm ten miles away from the main house, but even then quite 
close, as distances at Lancut are measured. At dinner an orchestra of twenty- 
five musicians in Potocki livery of blue and gold played so softly it was like 
the ghost of music, far off among the trees. Everything concerning Lancut 
seems from a ledger of fable. There are houses in the world with more rooms 
(Knole, the Sackville place in England, has three hundred and sixty) than 
Lancut, which has two hundred. But there are none, I wager, where rooms 
are so immense or so varied in period and style: a Turkish room, the Boucher 
room, a Watteau, one in Chinese taste, a Byzantine room; a red, a blue, a 
green, a yellow damask salon; winter garden, summer garden; an English 
room, a Spanish room, a vista of Venetian lacquer rooms. A more bewildering 
array of objets dart one could not find outside the Louvre. It is a strange 
mixture of periods and personalities: Turkish rugs thrown over a spindly 
vernis Martin table; priceless Sévres platters set on the floor for dogs to feed 
from; artificial flowers mixed with real; ormulo and pear-wood veneer can- 
delabra stands fifteen in a room, hundreds of candles burning, yet in a long, 
dark passage, with a tricky marble floor, only a tiny Dresden globe oil lamp, 
giving feeble light. But such character the house had, and such style. The 
great dining room and the private theatre I liked best. In the gray, white, 
and gold dining room the tessellated floor, with wide black and yellow rib- 
bons intertwined, surpassed any I saw in Poland. The theatre is semicircular, 
columned in beige marble, gold-capped. Arm chairs, of rare comfort, are 
upholstered in vivid point d’Hongroise silk. The drawing room at Lancut 
is one hundred and fifty feet long and sixty feet wide. Here the parquet is 
of vital design in light and dark wood. The room is Napoleonic in taste: 
greens, gold, and white. Bold in character, huge in mass and detail, the 
facade is a transition from Renaissance to Baroque, with a definite overlay 
of Polish national architecture of the old feudal manor houses. 
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Stables interest me intensely. I was brought up on the theory, ‘A well- 
kept stable shows a well-ordered mind.’ Nowadays few people have stables 
of any consequence. Fewer have any minds at all. The stables at Lancut 
were huge, white, high-roofed, and kept like an imperial ballroom. Eighty- 
five horses were boxed in the long corridor of the main building. Each horse 
had his own groom. The colonnade where horses could be exercised on 
stormy days was like a gallery. Equestrian paintings, the Spanish Haute 
Ecole predominating, and trophies from African safaris hung close upon 
the walls. Thoroughbred and coach horses (Cleveland Bays) from England 
were groomed to the last eyelash — an unforgettable sight. 

The long, domed wing containing nearly two hundred carriages of types 
I had never heard of was unique; even in the days when coach houses in 
high Baroque were not a rarity, certainly Lancut had no fellow anywhere. 
Whatever its fate, this country palace has had a warm, friendly life with 
many generations of admirers. 

The Radziwill house, Nieswieg, is like an imagined backdrop by Carlo 
Bibiena. Tall, thin pillars, uncapped, divide each window space. The whole 
effect is like the black-and-white-striped houses of Astrakhan. Inside it is 
supposed to have been sumptuous in Rococo style. I never saw the inside. 
No one will again. 

Klemensow, the Italianate house of the Zamoyskis, is called the Blue 
Palace, and the estate seemed a fragment of sette cento in, perhaps, Padova. 
As well it might, for a former owner of the domain, Jan Zamoyski, returning 
from Padova, was accompanied by Italian architect Bernardo Merando, 
whom he bade build the village of Zamosc. The house Klemensow was built 
in 1775. 

Whatever may happen to Poland in the future, under the New Order, 
the ancient heritage of its people is courage and gallantry, coupled with 
appreciation of the arts. 


~ 


CHAPTER XII 


The Elaborate Rocaille of Empress 
(atherine’s Flermitage 


Venetian salon, called ‘Orlov Room.’ Bust of Prince Grigorii Orlov 
by Houdon. Notable bronze doré chandelier presented by Louis XV. 


OMETIMES, IN THIS UNSURE WORLD, it chances that a 
man or a woman will be born into a century and so completely dominate 
the ramparts of art, literature, science, music, or perhaps the strategic plan- 
ning and maneuvering of warfare and the complexities of government that 
his name on history’s page becomes synonymous with the age which held 
the spandrel of his life. 

We know of immensely gifted men and women who, early on in life, 
set the pace for brilliant achievement in one, sometimes more than one, 
even many, of the arts. Early death took its toll of some of this iridescence 
of mentality and leaping imagination, as, for example, comparatively young 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Christopher Marlowe, Lord Byron, and Shelley. 
A long, radiant life was accorded to Dante Alighieri, who fixed the character 
of Italian poetry and literature in the romantic and intensely searching 
dramatic mood as no one before him had done, nor has since. Indeed it has 
been said he ‘awoke the Middle Ages.’ 

Michelangelo, during his span of eighty-nine years, set on firm founda- 
tions three distinct schools of art: Early and Late Renaissance and Baroque. 
Elizabeth Tudor, whose richly dressed person was most certainly a scin- 
tillating ornament to her age, had no equal as an empire builder. So sweep- 
ing was her clearing out of the ‘clogging lumber of the dark ages,’ as she 
referred to life and living in England prior to her reign, that the Elizabethan 
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Age seems, as we read her recorded life, to be akin to the rising sun on a 
dank morning. 

William Shakespeare sent quicksilver spreading through the arteries of 
English playwrighting, causing both comedy and drama to throb with a 
vitality unknown on any stage since the antique Greek theatre of Euripides 
and Sophocles. Louis Quatorze, in his great palaces of Chambord and 
Versailles, set a kind of barbaric luxury of living, entertaining, and habiting 
one’s person, which had not been known (so said Castiglioni, the chronicler 
paramount of elegant display) since the almost incredible sumptuousness 
of banquets and pageants in Florence under the Medici. 

The bright particular star of this upstart family of usurers was Lorenzo, 
a man whose breadth of vision and faultless taste in all matters pertaining 
to painting, music, literature, and poetry have caused the most captious 
critic, down the ages, to marvel at the resources of the mind of I] Magnifico 
di Firenze. 

It would appear when reading his poetry (much of it set to music for 
the viola and harp by Lorenzo) or listening to the robustious, lilting gaiety 
of his favorite carnival songs, canti carnascialeschi, that joy of living encom- 
passed this man’s days. Too, the amazing prodigality with which the so- 
often jealous gods had showered this ruler of Florence with talents seemed 
to set him to a parallel of generosity, endeavoring to outshine the ‘Olympian 
cloud straddlers, as Keats called them, by astonishing largess. He endowed 
universities, Pisa and the Greek Academy in Florence, and showed the 
greatest sympathy and openhandedness (actually openpocketness) to 
painters and men of learning. 

Leonardo da Vinci (who pretty thoroughly set his own seal on the age 
in which he lived) wrote of Il Magnifico in his glorious Journale di Vita, “All 
glories in one man abide. In the Magnificent the apogee of the Italian 
Renaissance resides as a fixed star, to be placed one day in the eternal 
firmament.’ 

And so there have always been the outstanding, the brightly shining 
ones: in all recorded eras, a small bright galaxy of ‘the remembered,’ and 
the almost incalculable masses of ‘the forgotten.’ 

Among this remembered few there once appeared a rather small in 
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stature, thin, even scrawny in girlhood, not very pretty woman, of the Ger- 
man lesser nobility, who acquired ‘a place in the sun’ for herself, and held 
it against all comers, the Fates included, placing the memory of her activities 
in a niche in perpetuity. Her efforts in the advancement of a nation of hope- 
lessly dull, beastly, clumsy people, were herculean, until her imperial court 
became, during the eighteenth century, a magnet for the elite, hypersophis- 
ticated courtiers and diplomats of Europe — the gilt and crystal court of 
Catherine II, Empress of all the Russias, as she liked to be styled. Variously, 
she was hailed as Catherine the Great, or ‘Little Mother,’ a term of extreme 
affection from her people; ‘Mother Russia’ (which she is said not to have 
liked), and ‘Semiramis of the North,’ which pleased her no end, for it was 
Voltaire’s name for her, and upon him the empress doted until nearly the 
end of his long visit to the Hermitage (where the wittily sarcastic French- 
man was lodged). Then his open ridicule of the mental qualifications (as 
against the bedroom prowess) of one of Catherine’s lovers, whom she hoped 
to pitch into an important diplomatic post in France, so enraged her that 
she sent Voltaire packing, shouting after him that he had a mouth ‘like an 
old torn pocket.’ 

Legion are the biographies written on the life of Catherine II. I have 
read many, and unhesitatingly choose two which to my mind far outstrip 
all others in inspired insight and vitality of character delineation of one of 
the most complex and truly fabulous women that ever lived. My first choice 
is a small volume, a sort of ‘diary of the daily round, written in 1737-1744 
by a Frau von Bibnach from Brandenburg, who was a kind of gouvernante 
to the large family (including many cadets of the main branch, it would 
appear) sketchily housed near Stettin in the sprawling, rather rattletrap, 
and woefully understaffed household of the Prussian Hereditary Prince of 
Anhalt-Zerbst. 

My second choice is the arresting, wholly admirable lunette called 
‘Potemkin’ in Four Favorites by D. B. Wyndham Lewis. To write of Mother 
Russia’s prime favorite, Prince Potemkin, one would need practically to 
dissect but never to dissemble the most amorous of empresses since the time 
of, at a venture, Theodora of Byzantium or Messalina of Rome. In fact, 
that supreme bon vivant Prince de Ligne, ‘most beloved rake in Europe, 
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as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu would have it, wrote to his friend la Mar- 
quise de Coigny in Paris, ‘Our Northern Messalina outstrips the veriest giant 
mujik in vitality, both in and out of bed’ (this was during the renowned 
opéra bouffe progress through the astonished Crimea, enjoyed to the utmost 
by Catherine and Potemkin, and vigorously recorded in letters by Marshall 
the Prince de Ligne, in 1787.) 

While the Potemkin interlude in Four Favorites gives a resounding 
picture of the life of Catherine II, empress, it is the disarming, wholly en- 
chanting journal of Frau von Bibnach that seems to take one by the hand 
along tortuous, ill-lit passages, up narrow, winding stairs into the raftered 
barracks of the nursery in the old rabbit-warren structure of the Schloss in 
the forest, outside Stettin, where Sophia-Frederika of Anhalt-Zerbst held her 
court of gaudily, albeit rattily dressed dolls, until her fifteenth year. Then, 
she left Stettiner Schloss with her mother, to suffer the dire hardships of a 
midwinter coach journey over almost impassable roads into the frozen fast- 
nesses of Russia. For this adolescent princess had been chosen by Tsarina 
Elizabeth Petrovna to wed her heir. 

Few women in history have experienced so abrupt a change in fortune. 
Indeed Fortune’s wheel spun crazily for Sophia-Frederika, but that wonder- 
fully robust streak of good horse sense, which distinguished the ‘Stettiner 
blonde’ (as the Russian court promptly dubbed the thin, shy girl on her 
arrival in Moscow) never failed her. Through the mazes of palace intrigue, 
never more devious and treacherous than at the court of the tsars, this 
Prussian princess kept an open mind, even before she became the all- 
powerful tsarina. From the moment she emerged from comparative obscurity, 
as wife of the heir, to appear for thirty-two years on the northern horizon 
of Europe as a blazing, omnipotent figure, considerably larger than life, she 
dominated the scene. This once-quiet, thin girl had one idea, and only one, 
in the best Prussian forthright tradition. She would elevate and enlighten 
her people. She would build cities of incalculable beauty where a city had 
never stood before, as well as universities, and schools to bring light and 
letters to the farflung millions of serfs who made Russia a country almost as 
unknown to the outer world then as it is today behind the Iron Curtain. 

A most engaging chronicle, the von Bibnach; at times poignant, always 
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stirring. Such excerpts as this occur frequently in the pages of this journal 
called Portrait — Sophia-Frederika von Anhalt-Zerbst, by Frau Zelinde von 
Bibnach: ‘I was sad today because little Freska [Frau von Bibnach’s name 
for her charge] came and stood between my knees. She had been crying. 
So very lonely she said she was. “Why,” I exclaimed, “you have an army of 
brothers, sisters and cousins always around you. How can you be ever lonely?” 
She answered, “That is worse than having no one. If I only had one friend 
whom I like, who did not push me aside; I am too young, too ugly and sour 
instead of smiling, they tell me. I have only my dolls. One day no one will 
dare to push me aside, they will see.”’ Prophecy out of the mouth of a ten- 
year old, if ever I heard it. 

So, this child, not in the least popular with her raft of young relatives, 
made a strangely shining world for herself, conjuring companions out of her 
retinue of dolls. These appear to have been a most bizarre crew: cast-offs 
from growing sisters and cousins, clumsily carved wooden images, offerings 
from the foresters in her father’s employ, with here and there a handsome 
Austrian doll brought by a visiting relation from far Vienna. For Austrian 
dolls have ever been the most enchanting. 

The costuming of this formidable family of dolls of all sizes was a major 
problem which, according to Frau von Bibnach, was met by Sophia- 
Frederika with sureness and flourish, as she met all problems in her eventful 
life. No scrap of material escaped use, be it a frayed hemp cloth from a flour 
bag, found high in the branches after a high wind had scattered the cloths 
on the bleaching rack, and hastily cut and stitched into a smock, or a bit of 
lace and brocade caught in the baseboards of the sewing room after a 
seamstress had departed. In a household as huge and irresponsible as 
Stettiner Schloss, a little girl, however neglected in the daily pleasures, 
would find a great field for foray. And I am sure young Freska’s dolls were 
a spectacle. 

When the time came for her to leave for Russia, many were discarded, 
but the most richly dressed were packed into a chest and for many years 
occupied a room of their own in the great Elizabeth Palace. Finally the 
snatches of gold and silver galloon tarnished; dust and rats finished the 
mute members of Catherine’s first court. 
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During all these years of growing up quietly, relying on her own in- 
ventiveness for pleasure, Sophia-Frederika had been leading her imagina- 
tion toward a goal which we see in after years to have been remarkably 
fine in point of clarity and purpose. Her plan never varied. 

She would employ the foremost architects, painters, engineers, sculptors, 
the most versatile masters of entertainment that Europe, at that time seem- 
ingly one vast divertisement for the nobles, could provide. One thought was 
uppermost. Actually Catherine disliked the French. She was a shade jealous 
of French culture. She knew that never in her lifetime could she hope to 
instill into her subjects, other than her immediate court, the exquisite 
maniére, so indicative of the French scene. But she could teach her subjects 
to ape French modes and manners by establishing at her court a few of the 
bright, particular stars from Versailles. More, and her dearest wish, she 
could, and most certainly would, build a palace that would rival Mansart’s 
tremendous Palace of Versailles. That, yes, to astound the world. But for 
her own pleasure, for dalliance, a field in which she had no competition in 
all Europe, she would build a small house of utter perfection, preferably a 
retreat in a dappled wood, a hermitage for long hours of quiet and repose, 
far from the irkings of her feverishly unquiet court. But it would take time, 
for she must gather together, from all Europe, only the best artists. Then, 
carefully, she must scrutinize the plans set before her, weed out, transplant 
this idea into that one. Voila! She would have the most perfect architectural 
gesture ever built. 

‘No one shall push me aside, she had said. And no one ever did. Architect, 
artist, lover, manteau-maker, generals who conducted her wars, all accepted 
her taste and her advice. 

Therefore, as sometimes comes to pass, in the temperamental journey 
of a man or woman, Catherine’s dream of a house of perfection in design 
was almost completely realized, or so near as makes no odds. When this 
building was finished, it tempted Carlo Bibiena (1728-1787), the one mem- 
ber of the immensely gifted Bolognese family of Galli-Bibiena to extend 
his journeys and the lustre of his family’s talents as far noth as St. Petersburg, 
to write to his patroness Maria Antonia Walpurgis, Electress of Saxony: 
‘So excelling in proportion and design any other expression of Baroque 
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architecture, that I take this petit palais, called L’Hermitage, to be the finest 
my eyes will ever see.’ 

For twenty years the Hermitage remained a building primarily dedi- 
cated to the pleasure of ‘retreat to solitude, alternating with the functions 
of an enchanted pavillon d'amour for an aging, but never flagging, grande 
amoureuse. 

Carlo Bibiena, a master in his own field of stage and pageant design, 
wrote, in his crisply authoritative letters to his father, in most glowing 
terms of the fanciful turn of mind of Empress Catherine when he discussed 
with her the arrangement of an al fresco masque or a water carnival: “The 
Empress is a constant joy to me, for not only does she subscribe instantly 
to my most extravagant flights of fancy, but the more soaring I become, she 
often tops my theme with one more imaginative. We are verily a complement 
to each other.’ After Bibiena had arranged an immensely costly ‘water gala’ 
for the birthday celebrations of Prince Grigorii Orlov, her current favorite, 
he wrote enthusiastically; ‘Never have I flown so high in fancy. On the 
terraces of Peterhof I erected three pavilions. One I called Persian, one 
Chinese and the central, and most glorious one in the height of Rococo con- 
ceit, I illuminated by fontaine de feu in violet light. Emblazoning the heavens 
behind this pink and silver edifice, letters of flame wrote Pavillon Catherine. 
The Empress called me to her the next morning and presented me with the 
skins of lions, black bears, leopards and a striped horse’s skin, black and 
white, from Africa, as well as one thousand louis dor, 

The very word ‘architect’ leads one into a maze of doubts and bewilder- 
ment as to just who did design the Hermitage of St. Petersburg. Any number 
of architects of the period, assembled from Austria, Italy, France, Prussia, 
Germany, and Spain, could have contributed at least an idea or two some- 
where along the way to its completion. Yet from old documents, aquatints, 
paintings in oil on glass (in the collection of the von Wendel family of 
Munich) and the exhilarating ‘grand panorama’ by the Italian painter 
Pannini (the last one knew, still hanging in the Hermitage collection) there 
is no confusion of outline nor detail. All seems serenely composed as if the 
hand of one superb draughtsman, of vaulting imagination, had conceived 
the whole. 
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One look at the pictured Hermitage and we are assured the architect 
was not the Frenchman Leblond, for his imagination was limited to various 
renderings of Versailles, sometimes simplified, at others (many of the town 
palaces built by him for the fantastically rich nobles of Peter the Great's 
reign) overelaborate. Even his hugest, most agreeably simple contribution, 
the Peterhof Palace at Leninsk, on a knoll overlooking the Neva Bay and 
circular Gulf of Finland, is a contraction of Versailles. While Catherine, after 
she became empress, liked to stroll in the lovely terraced gardens of Peterhof 
that look off and away over a magnificent marinescape, it is said she hated 
the palace itself. “Too red, and too white, it shatters one’s eyes in the brilliant 
summer sun.’ She had the great Venetian mirrors, which had taken two 
years to transport overland from Murano, near Venice, to the Gulf of Finland, 
removed from the throne room of Peterhof and set up in her shimmering 
salle des glaces in the Dyetskoye-Selo, known as the ‘Catherine Palace’ (as 
separate from ‘Alexander Palace, built 1792-1796 by Catherine for her 
adored grandson, later Alexander I). But at Peterhof she often spent a 
spring holiday in the pink, gold, and white garden pavilion reflected in 
water, with whichever ‘lovely long lad’ was drowning in her possessive af- 
fections at the time. 

In some respects the Hermitage resembles greatly the work of B. Ras- 
trelli the Younger (his father was an architect-engineer), largely because 
of the virility of line, less, however, the excessive ornamentation he employed 
when designing the numerous town palaces and public buildings in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. 

Sketches and elevations by Rastrelli exist, and by Giacomo Quarenghi, 
who later built the Alexander Palace, with its legion columns reflected in 
a lagoon four hundred feet wide and a mile in length. Quarenghi, I doubt, 
had much influence in the fashioning of the Hermitage, for he favored the 
restrained classicism, the ‘Roman revival, more Vitruvian or Palladian than 
Baroque. I firmly believe the architect of the Hermitage was the but lately 
Sophia-Frederika who dressed a motley collection of dolls and dreamed 
dreams. A long fagade of tremendous presence and graceful arrangement 
of arched and flat-topped windows alternates to give the undulating move- 
ment of waves breaking upon a silver strand. Engaged columns, three in a 
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group, Corinthian capped, and beautifully articulated balustrades, add 
lightness to the central mass. “The luster of orient pearl lingers about the 
arches of this transcendent house, wrote Carlo Bibiena. 

But entrancing and memorable as the exterior of the Hermitage un- 
doubtedly was, the cells of memory carried away the impression of glorious 
suites of reception rooms opening onto a long vista of carefully considered 
colour, lightly touched with gilt, red-gold lacquer, or the illusive silver gilt 
of the Italian Rococo. 

Parquet floors of rarest woods were brought from France and Italy. 
Mirrors and all manner of lustres and rock crystal hung from ceilings and as 
appliqués on the lavishly decorated walls. 

A suite of Venetian rooms in the so lately fashionable and delicate 
Chinese taste, the lacquer of chinoiserie, were used for the endless games 
of chance. Baccarat and Loo were played for astronomical stakes by Cather- 
ine’s official ‘long boy’ (number four on her roster), Alexander Simoneivitch 
Vassilchikov, whom she termed ‘the most beautiful and the dullest man I 
ever saw. After a short fling, he was sent from court with a considerable 
‘dowry’ of lands and rubles. But it appears that his extreme beauty of person 
had made an indelible impression on the chancy heart of the Semiramis of 
the North, for a full-length portrait of the young guardsman, wearing a 
sumptuous ermine cloak lined with Russian sable, always hung in the boudoir 
of the empress at the Hermitage, let the succeeding lovers rage as they 
would. 

A French visitor to St. Petersburg was taken to a levée held by the 
empress at the Hermitage. The man stood speechless at the magnificence of 
colour and ornament enriching the rooms on all sides. He immediately 
wrote back to Mme. la Duchesse de Mirepoix (a favorite confidante of 
Madame de Pompadour) that all the rooms were in shades of rose-red and 
lemon yellow, with a reoccurring relief of white and gold, or black and 
silver (possibly lacquer). After a stay of four months in St. Petersburg the 
gentleman was on the eve of returning to France. He again was received 
by Catherine, this time at an evening party for cards and music. Again the 
Frenchman’s eyes popped, for here was an entire new scheme of colour. 
Now, all the rooms were in greens and blues, lightened by violet, and silver 
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gilt. Where crystals had winked in the light of thousands of candles, now 
bronze and copper rosebushes and palm trees held tiny fairy lights in jewel- 
coloured globes. The effect was faintly oriental, a touch bizarre. When he 
said to his partner at cards that he did not like it as much as the Rococo 
triumph of his last visit, the answer was, ‘Don’t fret. This is the new paramour’s 
taste; it will not last any longer than he does in her majesty’s bed.’ 

An entire suite of rooms at the Hermitage was given to house the vast 
wardrobe being constantly added to by Catherine. Now, she was not dress- 
ing dolls with scraps of brocade and tarnished galloon, but superintending 
an army of costumers and embroiderers (her passion was tinsel repousée 
embroidery) to fashion eye-compelling dresses to clothe her rapidly thick- 
ening figure. The kidney-hip bustles and Italian Commedia dell’ Arte panniers 
she affected were sometimes two yards across, causing all doorways at the 
Hermitage to be at least six feet wide, for she would never sidle through 
~ a door, but with her pagade-ground pace enter a room like a galleon in 
full sail. 

Rocaille at its most inventive was underscored in full display at the 
Hermitage in a rather small, octagonal withdrawing room. This apparte- 
mento fantastico adjoined the principal supper room where Catherine had 
played the virago by giving Voltaire his congé, festooned in swags of bit- 
terness and bile. The octagonal room may well have been used for intimate 
withdrawal, for a wide couch with swan-head carving occupied one wall. 
Four oblong mirrors and a rose-marble mantel set the tone. Against walls of 
gray and white lacquer, severely plain, the mirror frames were composed of 
splinters, shards, and curiously shaped rocks of rose and absinth-green quartz 
from the fastnesses of the Ural Mountains. Twisted gold boughs, the branches 
lopped off to form a rustic lattice, held these semi-clouded crystals in place 
—a clever artifice, barbaric in the extreme when hundreds of wax candles 
were lighted in the rock-crystal chandelier, suggestive of the stalactite bed- 
chamber in the dream palace of La Princess Aurore. The set of mirrors was 
later hung in the Lerida Palace of Duke d’Alba in Madrid, partially destroyed 
by fire but now reclaimed. 

Perhaps no house in recorded history ever had as much care and time 
lavished upon its conception before so much as a spade had been set to dig 
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its foundations, and almost certainly no house cost as much in minted coin 
of the realm in preparation, as did the Hermitage. 

Catherine dispatched artists to all the recognized courts of Europe, 
bidding them to keep their eyes open and their mouths shut. They were to 
take in carefully all that went forward in building, observe the latest styles, 
make notes and sketches, and report to her as soon as might be. 

At this time, in Italy, three buildings stood out a mile from their fel- 
lows in richness of architectural embellishment, both inside and out. Palazzo 
Reale, in Milano, occupying the site of former palazzi of the Sforza and 
Visconti families, was designed by Guiseppi Piermarini, its tremendous sala 
grande surrounded by a gallery supported by satyr caryatids (which reap- 
pear in the Dyetskoye-Selo Palace of Catherine’s time) and frescos by the 
flamboyant Appiani. In Genoa there were the brilliantly decorated facade of 
Palazzo Pallavicini, and Caserta, a few miles from Naples, one of the most 
outrageously pretentious and farflung architectural gestures of all time. 
Sketches of these three triumphs in stone were duly noted, and the results 
added to the swiftly growing portfolio in which Catherine filed all the data 
brought back by her researchers. But what pleased her most were the aqua- 
tints and notes concerning some of the magnificent Bavarian and German 
Baroque and Rococo palaces. Although she found some of the lacquered 
and gilded rooms in the Zwinger (1711-1722) in Dresden (admittedly one 
of the great achievements of Rococo taste in the world) a shade too ornate 
for her proposed Hermitage, she sent for and purchased many designs by 
the architect Daniel Pépelmann. The Residenz in Wurzburg (1719-1744), 
the ultimate creation of architect Balthasar Neumann, enthralled her, par- 
ticularly the great Tiepolo ceilings and the chinoiserie Mirror Room. 

Toward the end of Catherine’s life, when she had become preposter- 
ously fat, her tiny ankles, of which she had always been so proud, refused 
to bear her weight. But she would not allow a litter or any form of wheel 
chair. No — there were always platoons of tall, stalwart young guardsmen 
in the royal barracks to attend her, one at either elbow. In this manner, often 
with the fur-lined cloak of a field marshall thrown across her shoulders, she 
paraded through the rooms of the Hermitage. She was irked in her last years 
by a form of skin poisoning brought about by the injudicious use of white 
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lead with which fashionable women of her time plastered their faces. A new 
form of maquillage was tried, an almond pomade and thick coatings of rice 
powder, with rouge paste brushed on the cheeks. But under all this her face 
itched desperately. She still kept her partners at Loo at the tables until 
dawn, and sometimes changed her gown three times at a night's sitting. 

The last year of her life, Catherine again changed the decorations of 
the Hermitage to paneled, gilded, and painted rooms in the last gasp of 
German Rococo @ la Cuvilliés. Carved fruit woods and delicately colored 
marble tessellated floors still remain intact, I am told. 

Her huge oval bed, canopied by a silver gilt Rococo tree, harbouring 
exquisitely colored Meissen birds, was hung in white India muslin em- 
broidered in strawberries, in fruit and in flower. The design was of a limpid 
meadow brook running among bending grasses as a border to the curtains. 
When the wardrobes containing Catherine’s dresses, both for private use 
and court functions, were opened and the contents counted, it was found 
that the cedar-wood presses contained seven thousand garments of every 
conceivable kind. Her jewels were beyond value and of the rarest quality. 
Her most favored color for clothing was dove gray embroidered in gold 
or silver, the dresses heavily banded with sable. All of the treasures that 
Catherine had accumulated during her long resplendent reign, and cared 
for most, she kept about her at the Hermitage. Except for the gigantic gold, 
white, and malachite pillared ballroom at Dyetskoye-Selo (Catherine Palace ) 
she cared little for any of her palaces, so drenched in royal splendour. Her 
heart was at the Hermitage. 

Then, in the early nineteenth century, the building was much altered 
to conform more thoroughly to the classic style — neo-Greek, to be exact — 
to house unquestionably one of the finest collections of paintings in Europe. 
Now the facade, except in reach of frontage, and height, bears little re- 
semblance to the original Rococo pavilion-palace so painstakingly erected 
by Catherine II, whose ukase to her architects was ‘Perfection.’ 


CHAPTER XIII 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


‘Richly Exuberant, Crimson, Gold and Black 


Spain is a vast proscenium, heavy with gold galloon and wine-dark velvet, 


where pulses drama of Baroque architecture and costume. 


ANDERING UP AND DOWN the ancient Roman and 

Moorish roads of Spain, a traveler seems always looking up to dusty hilltop 
villages rising, in some cases sprawling, amid saffron, gray, or raisin-brown 
rocks. So old, built so long ago, these huddled houses, churches straining 
heavenward, or bulbous towered castles seem part of the striated, living rock. 
Down the lanes of history Spain has always been a place apart. A land 

of storied splendour, the meshes of its farflung nets became corroded with 
gold from the New World, the Indies, and the fabled land of sun-worshiping 
Incas. The courts of Castilian and Andalusian kings blazed like a beacon 
with ceremonial pomp and sanctified cruelty. All the civilized world shud- 
dered at atrocities committed by fanatical priests during the Inquisition. 
Human nature being what it is, people cowered in dread, but still listened, 
awed and eager, to tales of Spanish greatness. Aragon sent its culture, its 
masterpieces of art, to all courts of the world. Aragonese Pride was a kind 
of haughty manner considered haut ton by the fashionable in the princely 
courts of Europe. Elizabeth Tudor adopted the farthingale of Spanish in- 
fantas, then it swept all Europe. Architecture, in Latin countries until 1800, 
was often said to be ‘in the Spanish taste.’ Philip V of Spain, that indefatigable 
builder, was watched as intently when building the palaces of La Granja 
(where he died in 1746) and Aranjuez as Philip II had been when planning 
the colossal palace-monastery of Escorial. These distinctly unlike buildings, 
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each expressing a different mood in stone, were not to everyone's taste, but 
in part, fragmentary in many cases, their features may be recognized in 
widely scattered places. Mallorca has a La Granja, in miniature, and a lovely 
villa, breasting a fern-fringed gorge, it is. Lecce, in Calabria, a town of 
winged architecture, has much of Aranjuez. There are so many pinnacles 
and ascending spirals at Lecce that churches and palaces seem about to 
rise into the clouds. 

I have recently traveled in Spain, revisited after fifteen years. I found 
all my favorite pictures and palaces waiting to welcome me and ‘hear all 
the news.’ My very special feeling for the country, for its people, whose 
austere, ancient culture embraces all pleasures, has become warmer. 

Spain is so varied, so prodigal with its treasures, I found myself like the 
chameleon in frenzy on a tartan plaid, my loyalties divided. Pamplona 
stands on its lone in my affections. As in the case of Toledo, one enters this 
red-gold capital of proud Navarre across a stone-humped bridge of five 
arches. When I came of age, I was presented with a painting on wood de- 
picting Antiguo puenta de la Magdalena. An eighteenth-century Navarrese 
painter, Salsado Larraga, had brushed in the scene at twilight in a romantic 
mood. Oddly, this summer, when I got down from the motor at the Mag- 
dalena Bridge, to enter the city on foot, it was twilight. I saw storied Pam- 
plona in the romantic light of the Larraga picture, which has always hung 
in my bedroom. 

The Church of Santa Maria la Real is one of the great gestures of 
architect Don Pedro de Ribera, considered the most visionary and un- 
disciplined of all followers of José Churriguerra de Salamanca. I will de- 
scribe this church, then go on to a brief résumé of the strangely ‘out of fable’ 
influence unconsciously exerted by this quiet, studious man. 

The church is a huge Spanish Gothic structure, long and narrow, with 
a wide Baroque ‘screen’ facade thrown against the low, arched ambulatory 
which was once a monastery. It is a wildly conceived carnival of white marble 
and green-veined, black quartz stars. Twisted pinnacles, pendant orna- 
ments, armillary spheres, and floriated scrolls perform a bacchanal, oddly 
exciting if taken separately, and just as oddly composing into a shimmering 
pattern of ordered design when looked at as a whole. A series of crimson 
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and burnished gold private chapels, set at an angle from the wall so that a 
clear view may be had of Santa Maria by the worshipers, give the effect of 
the louvers of a shutter. Slanting rays of hot sun from high, lanterned win- 
dows cause golden motes to dance, as if the angels hovering about the high 
altar were perpetually casting showers of gold spangles over the blazing 
figure of Virgin and child. And blaze she does, a figure of unimaginable rich- 
ness and beauty, but subtle, too, for she is seated, resting, on a rose-marble 
chair of Baroque design with the child on one knee. Her robes are compara- 
tively simple, as Spanish madonnas go — unadorned folds of gilded wood. 
All interest is centered on the highly painted face, surrounded by a wide, 
jeweled, gold lace frill. 

A jewel-encrusted sphere (the world ), ribbed with meridians, surmounts 
the wide-eyed wonder of the face, acting as a crown. All is blithe here, like 
a nightingale’s song, in golden glitter and red silk walls. 

The story of José Churriguerra, a mild-mannered man who was sub- 
consciously an inspired architect, loving freedom of expression, originality 
of imagination, even a kind of exalted simplicity, condemned by his con- 
temporaries as mad and ignoble, stands alone in the history of the 
unappreciated. 

The best to be said of him (and I am an admirer of his talent) is that 
he dreamed dreams of beauty in buildings so diametrically opposed to the 
conception of the times (1650-1723) of what constituted royal and religious 
houses that he was scorned and persecuted. He was a ‘whipping boy’ of 
architecture, whose back was laid open by his detractors. His greatest work, 
to my mind, is that shadowy, dream-world fagade of exquisitely modeled 
pastoral scenes in stucco set between twisted marble columns which forms 
the long frontage of Palacio Morandal in Salamanca. Shepherds with their 
flocks wander in bosky dells, rivulets ripple from cornice to balustrade. It 
is a warm, faun-white tapestry, pulsating with life because of light and 
shadow on beautifully conceived forms. The interior of this house has a 
room of black and white tile, simulating cut Toledo velvet, arranged in heavy 
folds. The cornice is porcelain, in high relief of black and white cats stalk- 
ing birds which flutter across the black tile ceiling in flocks of white. 

When one stands contemplating a church or palace in some town in 
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Spain, Portugal, Mexico, even Naples or Sicily, which seems remarkably 
ebullient in design, a voice will tantalize, either wafted across one’s shoulder 
by a passer-by, or a small echo from the cells of memory ‘Churriguerresque.’ 
It may easily be from the plans of José’s sons, Geronimo and Nicolo, who 
not only completed many of his houses but designed, in a more rambunctious 
manner than their parent, some astonishing ‘palacios.’ Tomé Gabilon, Marqué 
de Bilbao, Ramon Ortega Y Castillbao, Lucas Blanco, Randolo Belan, or 
Garcia de Quinones all delved deeply into imagery in imperishable stone, 
left as a fitting heritage to Spain by ‘the culprit,’ as Horace Walpole called 
José Churriguerra. 

For Conde Saceda, an entire village was built at Nuevo Bastan to 
spread fanwise in front of the palace, complementing its situation, the like 
of Einsiedeln spread in front of its soaring Baroque basilica, or perhaps like 
the enchanted pearl-gray village of Blessington, in County Wicklow, lying 
about the gates of Russborough House. Nuevo Bastan de Saceda was, I 
believe, the last commission fulfilled by Churriguerra before his death. A 
fitting monument, bringing rewarding stone to a state of ecstasy. Pink, gray, 
gold, and matrix green, the colours, in palacio and tiara-fronted church alone, 
place this village prominently in the mind. 

Standing at the foot of a gentle rise in the Plaza Real at Cascante (an- 
cient Cascantum Romanorum) and gazing up the hill toward the basilica, 
I marveled how essentially Spanish in projection is all architecture we see 
in the Iberian Peninsula. Salamanca, Tarragona, Lérida have simple arched 
churches from Roman occupation, through every era, to ornate Rococo. 
They are Spanish to the last corbel, and completely different in mood from 
Burgos, where all is magnificently vital, rolling like thunder, in gold volutes 
and scrolls. Toledo is mystic, gray, silent. Pamplona, Segovia, Cordoba, and 
Madrid introduced Plateresque, employing medallions and plumed car- 
touches in high relief (much favored in Santa Domingo and other island 
possessions ). Cadiz executed a complete volte-face, leaping from square, 
azure-domed Moorish mosque architecture to the cathedral in extreme 
Churriguerresque. Then came the great period of trompe Toeil and the art 
of mimicking draperies, riffled in a breeze (Bernini in Rome, Van Brugh in 
England) or heavy lace curtains and canopies. Lady Southwell, wife to an 
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English diplomat, residing in Valladolid (1750) wrote to Mrs. Delany in 
Dublin: ‘So outrageous has the art of mimicry of all and sundry become 
{in Spain} I scarcely dare approach a chair against a wall in notable houses 
lest I am confounded by deceit. Lace, taffetas, dishes of fruit, singing birds 
in cages, even flunkies, are but figments of paint or plaster.’ An old lecher 
in Burgos catalogued the steps of his amatory conquests by having lightly 
clad figures of his mistresses painted in all the rooms of his house. Altars in 
churches and private chapels all over Spain became so elaborate, of such 
stunning beauty, that often years passed before the rest of the church, in- 
cluding the fagade, could be finished from rough stuccoed cobbles because 
of cost. At a mafiorafia (manor house) near Segovia where I lunched, the 
big house with four square towers at each corner, the general plan for 
country houses in Spain, had never been finished according to the design 
of Alisio Zubaran, for that reason. In 1780 the gorgeous retablo in the private 
chapel had been carved by Vigarni at such expense it had impoverished the 
family for generations. This retablo is extraordinary, even in Spain. A tower- 
ing proscenium of sculptured draperies discloses a canopied niche in which 
stand, kneel, or half recline, on couches, saints mixing quite chummily with 
members of the Vasco family. All is polychrome and gilded plaster. In front 
of this group hovers, on wires, a flamboyant figure of a woman in full court 
dress. The material is real, not fake this time — red and gold brocade with a 
short, peplumed jacket of purple velvet sewn thickly with emeralds. She 
wears a fontange of black lace and in her gloved hand carries an open box 
of crystal, in which one discerns a closed hand, life-sized, of black jet, to 
ward off the evil eye. So much in demand was this amulet against ill fortune 
that a Guild of Jet Carvers flourished in Spain for fifty years. All this mélange 
of carving behind the altar is called estofado. On days of festival in the 
calendar of the Vasco family, an exciting event takes place. Although the 
day I lunched was not one of these days, my host very agreeably produced 
the whole ceremony for me. 

The altar is hung in the manner of a tableau curtain in transparent gauze 
of green and gold. Thousands upon thousands of tiny garnets are hung from 
the folds on invisible wires. A madonna (hidden in a mother-of-pearl niche 
at other times) is brought out. Four male members of the family, boys under 
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fifteen in this case, carry the Virgin to the altar, where Mass is said. All in 
black and crimson, the figure is like a pagan deity. Light is muted, from 
only one candelabrum. Far away, organ music plays. The glint and flicker 
of myriad garnet fireflies partially screening the figures induces a drowsy, 
mystical state of mind. 

All over Spain and Portugal is found this ‘dressing up, in elaborate 
court costume of effigies of nobles, saints, madonnas, even a few long dead 
charlatans, who in life outraged public opinion. One case is a doctor, Amo 
Palomar, who, not unlike Count Cagliostro (Giuseppe Balsamo), claimed a 
magic philter to induce desire, even lasting love. When he was killed by a 
jealous husband, public subscription was taken up in the town of San Lucar. 
Now, a painted leather effigy, nearly seven feet tall, dressed in mouldering 
violet satin and silver galloon, leans nonchalantly against a marble sarco- 
phagus which contains his bones. I am told many women came secretly, so 
they believed, to the church at San Lucar to pluck a few shreds of silk from 
the coat or knee breeches of Don Amo. Finally, a few years ago, the sacristan 
ordered a wire-mesh barrier put up to keep the figure decently clothed. 

At Cascante a swinging terrace ascends the hill, pierced by arches 
opening onto ninety cells for monks, a retreat to solitude. A long, half-mile 
terrace acts as roof to these cells. Rusticated blocks of blood-red stone form 
the masonry. Actually this is a tremendous ramp against howling winds 
that blow continually through this town in the wastes of Navarre. In a 
chapel next the altar of the Baroque church a gravely studious scene greets 
the eye. For two hundred years a game of chess has been in progress. A long 
time, even for so involved a game as chess. 

As the story unfolds, around 1745 an eccentric member of the ducal 
family of Palmela was so addicted to chess he scarcely ever left the table 
when his board was set out. Cronies from Cascante played themselves into 
a stupor. Neighbouring landowners would ride miles to avoid being inveigled 
into a game with the man. Finally, aging, he declared it his will that when 
he died a game was to be set out in the family chapel, with himself and 
vis d vis in effigy. When asked who this partner was to be, he said the first man 
of standing in the district who died after him. So — there it is, a retablo of 
great originality, gold and white Rococo, emblazoning the many-rayed sun 
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of the Palmela arms, rising above a crystal mountain range. A delightful 
young madonna, fair hair flowing as if Undine herself hovered in white silk 
above a forest of candelabra and gold torchéres (for one needs lots of light 
to see the knights and pawns of the red and ivory set) blazing against gilt 
carving. Pondering, elbows on table, the two gentlemen in dusty white 
perukes and gold-laced coats play on, aria di capo. The wife, in full court 
dress, surveys the game over a black gauze fan. 

At Muruzabal, in the central part of Navarre, is a fortified casa-palacio 
with a thunderous Baroque facade, what Spaniards in the eighteenth cen- 
tury called Baroque-Rococo-grotesque. An entrance door, three stories high, 
is corniced in a charge of dragoons, lances at the point, bannerets flying, 
horses leaping over broken gun carriages and crashing through tops of tas- 
seled drums. All hell breaks loose in magnificent vitality of decoration. The 
two flanking towers. are as resplendant as retablos in a rich basilica. Angels 
acting as caryatids, with folded wings, are dressed in gold scale armour. 
The interior is red, red, redder-gold, gold, golden, pointed up to the breaking 
point by black tile floors diapered with red and yellow stars. 

All about Pamplona lie beautiful old mafiarafias, some of which have 
been turned into guest houses and hotels by Don Luis Bolin, head of the 
Spanish Tourist Association, who has handled the problem of accommoda- 
tions for travelers in Spain with immense intelligence and dispatch. Many 
Spanish houses in towns and in the country are never seen from one year’s 
end to another, except by immediate members of the family or the far-flung 
ramifications thereof. And families in Spain are huge. Through Don Luis 
I was able to see a number of houses calculated to raise my temperature 
alarmingly. One large yellow stucco house stood in a grove of slender tio 
trees, rather like white birch for slenderness, but the bark is hyacinth blue. 
I realized why distances in Navarre, even in summer, are so hazy-violet or 
blue. Acres of these trees on the tawny ridges resemble the Blue Ridge 
Mountains lining the Shenandoah. All four elevations of this spectacular 
house were covered in a painted design of sea shells, dripping water in 
cascades. The effect of lightly etched green on the yellow walls was charming. 
A green and white tile room, with a design of vines forming a lattice across 
the ceiling, had green and red plaid curtains (not tartan) from Portugal. 
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Fisherwomen wear this material as skirts, and the men as trousers. In the 
grand salon of this extremely grand old house, alternating silk and satin 
panels dressed the walls, white satin and black silk was embroidered alter- 
nately in black and white floss, picked out with coral and silver in a gay 
design of fruit-pickers disporting themselves among orchards. While in no 
way Chinese in intent, the diminuendo design of long aisles of trees, and 
groups of figures, had a look of Venetian chinoiserie. A white dining room 
with walls of striated stucco, in a design resembling blowing wheat, was 
infinitely handsome. A gold-leaf ceiling painted in red, black, and white 
plumes was supported by vert antico marble columns, engaged in groups 
of four, forming a hollow square. In the corners of the cube room stood 
terra-cotta figures of the four seasons, modeled in unmistakably redundant 
Spanish taste. 

In the beautifully verdant Valley of the Aoiz, not far from Pamplona, 
are three important Baroque buildings, the Rococo country palacio of the 
Ulzama family. A crescent-shaped facade is hollowed out to allow branch- 
ing staircases, immense in scale, to wind three times, like a ribbon undulating 
in the wind, before coming to rest on a terrace, balustraded by satyrs in hot 
pursuit of nymphs. Demilunes flanking the main block connect two crescent- 
shaped pavilions. They are a sort of Temple of the Winds, for they are 
open on three sides by arches. This house is russet-pink with rich sepia 
marbleized trim in pilasters, coin stones, and balustrades. It reminded me 
strongly of Villa Valguanera at Bagheria, Sicily, for the same architect de- 
signed both houses — Vincenzo Fiorelli, a Neapolitan architect who worked 
in Spain in 1780-1789. He had made a favorable reputation before that in 
Sicily. The finest detail at this house is the great trophy, a sort of celestial 
group allied with battle gear in the center front. Free, sumptuously mod- 
eled, the flying figures of Victory and Fame, winged like eagles, hold folds 
of massed banners to form a canopy over the entrance door. The interior is 
not nearly so distinguished. The mood is Empire seen through Spanish eyes. 

At Lécaroz is the College for Capuchin Brothers. The retablo in the 
chapel is rather like a Christmas créche, many figures of the Holy Family, 
Wise Men, e¢ al in gold and polychrome. The library is in white and gold 
Rococo, with huge, darkly splendid religious paintings by Zurbaran. These 
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are singularly original because of the voluptuous manner he employs in trans- 
lating religious subjects to canvas, and in a highly retiring religious milieu. 
Dark-red silk forms hangings, and covers for long tables. 

Another house was built for a Basque heiress of the Echeverria family, 
at Irurita, and has a strangely compelling third story. Black tile forms the 
first, arcaded story, and white, rough-cast plaster the second, with windows 
outlined in black Rococo scroll tiles. The third story is composed of yellow 
scale-shaped tiles, like the back of a gigantic sturgeon. Over the front en- 
trance is a floriated Rococo proscenium with busts and half-length statues 
of eighteenth-century dandies in Roman body armour. It is a house diversi- 
fied in idea, if ever I saw one, with terrific style and character. The interior 
is alive with white plasterwork and much red, yellow, brown, and green 
brocade. 

The Escorial in its pine-dark valley is so improbable in magnitude that 
it approaches an exercise in statistics. Everything is ‘over and above.’ Cor- 
ridors, galleries, and vistas of reception rooms recede ad infinitum. Grandeur 
unalloyed, untenanted, somberly glowing in all shades of gold, pointed with 
dark browns, reds, and black, gives credence to the terrible happenings, 
religious and private, history tells us took place amidst this echoing mag- 
nificence. The only pleasing note I saw to lighten the atmosphere was a 
long room hung in red, gold, and white tooled Cordova leather. Standing 
in rows were at least two hundred sedan chairs, mostly Rococo. Every con- 
ceivable conceit in colour of lacquer, puffed and padded lining, and vases 
of plumes on the egg-shell roofs was to be seen. Foot warmers stood in piles, 
and fur-lined wraps were folded on the seats of some chairs, riddled by 
moths and mice. I was told that ladies of exalted rank who made up the 
court of Philip V and his son Ferdinand VI could not be exposed to the 
winds whistling through the caverns of the Escorial, so were always carried 
about in sedan chairs. 

The raucous grandeur of the Royal Theatre at Valencia, so raddled by 
cheap stucco volutes and scrolls that it is crumbling apart, is saved only by 
the restrained brio of its circle of boxes, each portraying a discreetly cur- 
tained temple d'amour. Sophisticated cupids perch, peeking around the 
opening of each box. 
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Valencia boasts, and rightly, of the Palacio de Marques de Dos Aguas. 
The beautifully proportioned frontage seems to sweep upward toward a 
noble entrance arch by Vergara. Most felicitous is this palace on every count. 
It might well be, as I have heard on occasion, the most truly beautiful 
Spanish Baroque building in the peninsula. The delicacy of lightly accented 
ornament surrounding windows, doors and the walls of a pair of pavilionlike 
towers on the roof is like a flowing brook. 

Charles III was called by Frederick the Great ‘the most fastidious, 
agreeable and desultory of all the Bourbons. Of unquestioned bravery, wit- 
ness his taking Maria Amalia [of Saxony] to wed. The immensity of her 
derriére is equaled only by the gusto with which she flaunts it.’ 

Maria Amalia was known to be a lazy, gluttonous, predatory woman. 
The Royal Palace in Madrid, heretofore a dreary barracks, was completely 
altered by Charles, who brought Tiepolo from Venice to decorate ceilings 
and a grand staircase. His shooting lodges were famous for size and comfort, 
for he was an indefatigable sportsman. Indeed, he is said to have once told 
the Italian ambassador, de Santa Querini, ‘Goya painted me with a gun and 
hound. He wanted me in royal robes. I informed him my gun becomes me 
better.’ 

As one approaches the legendary city of Valladolid, once-proud capitol 
of Castile and harbour for Cervantes engaged in writing Don Quixote, an 
extraordinarily beautiful sight fills the eye. Rising like foam-crested water 
from a tawny escarpment is the Convent of Santa Maria de la Antigua. 
Gleaming in Castilian sunlight, the religious retreat might be the dew and 
cobweb palace of Oberon and Titania. When one comes nearer, this airy 
pavilion aspect is explained, for the wall is lacy filigree, in no way protec- 
tion against marauders, and the convent itself might be composed of pat- 
terned lace. A boldly conceived porch of six twisted white alabaster columns 
is the only perpendicular motif; all else is curvilinear. Scrolls, ten-pointed 
stars, vines, volutes, all compose into a lovely, lively design. In the chapel, 
pure white prevails, except for a retablo by Antonio Becerra that is repousée 
silver. Four tall cut-jet chalices, large as antique amphora, add impact to the 
altar, bringing one’s eyes suddenly to rest on an alabaster madonna crowned 
and cloaked in jet. 
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The little ‘golden’ palace of Conde Montafies Y Cerrbos might be called 
a Castilian Petite Trianon, for perfection of placing, at the end of an alley 
of feathery tio trees. It gleams like molten gold. The stucco is washed a clear 
golden yellow, and throughout the house all doors and interior shutters are 
covered in embossed gold leather from Cordova. One salon is notable for 
the individual treatment of the walls. Claret-coloured velvet is stretched 
tightly. Twelve inches in front of this is another wall of gold filigree metal 
in a Rococo design of animals of the chase and game birds pursued by 
huntsmen. The effect is striking, because of shadows thrown on the velvet 
from the filigree figures. The furniture is white and gold covered in Carta- 
gena silk of green and vermilion, rather like point dHongroise in feeling. 
Another room has white walls and an azure ceiling, and both are covered 
in a delicate design of white plaster roses in trellises. Spanish Provincial 
furniture in bold curves, mat-finished in azure and white gesso, lends a festive 
air to the room. Wide windows give vistas of trees and distant mountains. 
Garden sculpture of deities in Roman armour are embowered in trees at 
every turn. In point of fact, that is what one feels everywhere in Spain — 
the festive touch. Palaces of the nobles or provincial aristocracy are gran- 
diose, but full of invention, originality, and superb workmanship by all 
craftsmen concerned. Churches and religious houses play up, to the last 
organ-note, unbridled magnificence in gold and silver retablos and altar 
garniture, to trap the credulous peasant mind. One might say Baroque and 
Rococo were féted in Spain, on arrival. The fatted calf (of gilded Cordovan 
leather) was slaughtered. Embossed wine skins were broached, and a 
glorious time of festival did not wane with the break of day. No, the ball 
was not over, but continued unabated, or so it would seem, for over one 
hundred years in the building of symphonic architecture, with a singularly 
personal stamp. 


PORTUGAL 


Before I had ever been to Portugal (my first visit was in 1937) I talked 
with a man whose interests lie in unearthing all and sundry connected with 
Baroque and Rococo architecture, as well as with sculptors and painters 
of the time. Wishing to establish a base from which I could lay out an 
itinerary, I asked him, ‘Where?’ He replied, ‘Architecturally, Portugal is 
stimulating because of its variety. A small mountainous country, thickly popu- 
lated and crawling, literally pulsing, with every kind of building in Baroque 
and Rococo, bearing a kind of patina of zest, indelibly its own. You will 
have a field day.’ 

He was right. I ‘have had many weeks of ‘field days’ since. Portugal is a 
rewarding country in which to travel, whether just lazing along, free as the 
Mediterranean wind, or, as I have been recently, tracking down fragments 
of the style of decoration known as Portuguese Baroque, the first important 
movement after the earlier Manueline. One of the intensely interesting 
things about study, research and assimilation of the ‘twin’ styles with which 
I am concerned is the many-faceted parent jewel. Attic Greek architecture 
(which has had recurrent revivals down the centuries ) retains classic purity 
of line and mass, even the abstract detail of wave motif and Greek key, no 
matter where it rises. There is always the imperturbable ‘classic revival.’ 
Not so in any sense is Baroque or Rococo left alone. Every nationality 
changed the curvilinear idea somewhat, and twisted or tortured volutes and 
scrolls to suit the racial pattern. ‘Wherever one starts to wander — Lisbon, 
Oporto, Braga, Ponte de Lima, or rock-bound Braganca — the unexpected, 
at times unbelievable, in fashioned stone and marble greets the eye. Many 
call Portuguese Baroque garrulous and gaudy. As my friend said, it is cer- 
tainly zestful, and at many times naive, definitely so in ecclesiastical build- 
ings, as if a precocious child with leaping imagination coupled with an 
exotic idea of Heaven, as well as how to garb the heavenly host, had been 
turned loose in Aladdin’s Cave. Dressing up of saints and sinners, whose 
effigies crowd naves and mortuary chapels, is carried to far more fantastic 
and beguiling lengths in Portugal than in Germany or Spain. No more the 
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illusive ‘dream world’ quality of starry gauzes in churches; instead, all 
religious decoration is calculated to hit the devotee between the eyes with 
the impact of a battering ram, and does. This is also a land of eventful gar- 
dens. Country houses, called quinta, large or small, are surrounded by beau- 
tifully imagined gardens, laid out with skill. At the very mention of having 
visited Portugal, someone asks ‘Are the gardens as beautiful as I am told?’ 
The magazine Town and Country has answered that question in good 
measure. In a travel issue of April, 1949, two articles, ‘Gardens of Portugal’ 
and ‘Coaches’ (Rococo Coach Museum at Belém) are informative and 
superbly illustrated. 

The Royal Palace at Quéluz is reflected in water on all sides, not moated, 
but so deftly are the ‘tanks’ and serpentine lagoons disposed throughout the 
immense gardens that the house is continuously mirrored. The palace was 
built in 1758 for Don Joao V for his son Don Pedro. Two architects worked 
on the plans, first Mateus Vincente de Oliveira, later, Jean Baptiste Robillon, 
who laid out the gardens. A gem of restrained Rococo, the delicately ornate 
house is washed in faint pink, the central block much lighter in tone than 
the pavilion demilunes. This darker pink adds strength and balance to the 
frontage. The use of tiles, the wonderfully varied azulejos of Portugal, is 
prodigious. Yet one never tires of them, because design and colour is so 
inventive. All ‘off shades’ of a colour, such as wine brown, will be used in a 
room floored with azulejos and used as a dado, or as a frieze. At Quéluz the 
Sala das Mangas is completely lined with primrose-yellow tiles. The furni- 
ture, oddly, is Hepplewhite, brought from London as a present to Don 
Pedro’s wife, Queen Maria I, that unhappiest of women, who died, de- 
mented, chewing her night robe to tatters in this darkened palace. 

In houses of Rococo taste in Portugal, one sees many painted silk panels, 
and exquisite boiserie. I know of many houses where whole rooms are 
paneled in silk, even paper, mounted on heavy linen, painted with vivid 
scenes of pastoral frolics, d la Goya, or fragments of the hunt. A garden of 
legendary fame lies about a very old house called Quinta Da Bacalhoa. I 
believe it to be one of the earliest inhabited houses in Portugal. Andrea 
Sansavino is reputed to have been the architect. It is known to have been 
lived in by Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1528. The view across shimmering 
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groves of silver-dusted olives to Lisbon, thirty miles away, shows the un- 
dulating countryside at its best. Most unique at Bacalhoa are the twin 
pavilions topped by melon-shaped cupolas, with deeply serrated roofs. 
Mrs. Herbert Scoville found the place in a state of ruin in 1936. Restoration 
in gardens is often far more difficult to achieve than bringing a house to life. 
Mrs. Scoville, by supreme taste and sympathy for her material, has brought 
back one of the most lovely box mazes in the world, as well as an ancient 
house of sunlit rooms and shaded corridors. 

Sculpture comes into its own in eighteenth-century gardens in Portugal. 
Dramatic figures of Olympian gods, grotesques of every sort, share promi- 
nence with bedizened sphinxes. Heraldic beasts, fish, and fowl, blackamoors 
in charming fantasie, and Chinese figures, all join a parade of entertainers. 
A galaxy of zanies to startle the most phlegmatic mind hold court among 
the terraces, arcades, and winding tiled steps in the gardens of Palacio 
Frontiera. The Conde da Térre lives in true Baroque splendour. His gar- 
dens are brilliant with acres of azaleas, arum lilies, dragon flower, camellias, 
verbena, and petunias against wall-high rhododendron. The fagade of Fron- 
tiera resembles nothing on earth so much as the double row of boxes in the 
garden theatre at Palazzo Farnese in Parma. Separated by a niche con- 
taining mythical figures in rose-white majolica, the windows at Frontiera 
are gaily curtained in painted stucco. 

Gardens of the old Baroque hunting lodge at Cesa recall the eternal 
chess game in a Spanish chapel. Low, ragged bushes resembling Irish haw- 
thorn bound walks of crushed shells. On either side of these walks stand 
white glazed terra-cotta chessmen. Busts of the immortals, including Min- 
erva, Mars, Jupiter, Juno, and Mercury, are wittily modeled in life size, 
resting on swag-draped bases, now moss-covered and stained with a patina 
of lichen. This stately company recalls the reredos at the Convent of the 
Barefoot Carmelites, near Luso. Set in four rows, of ten niches to each row, 
are black marble figures of Roman emperors, saints, and defunct kings of 
Portugal, all in eighteenth-century court dress, peruked and masked. This 
air of travesty lends tremendous chic to so many churches in Catholic 
Europe. I often wonder which is better, to approach a church with feeling 
of awe, mixed with latent terrors of hell and damnation, or, as one so often 
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does in Portugal, with lift of the spirit, all senses whetted, with an appetite 
for the glories of art which compel the eye. I shall always cast for the latter 
state of mind. 

Mangualde is a rather plain little town, surrounded by quintas of no 
great importance architecturally, drowsing in natural gardens. Here you 
will not find polychrome or majolica courtesans flirting with cavaliers, or 
naked goddesses with high plumed coiffures leaping along the top of box 
hedges; the sophistication of Lisbon and its environs gives way to wild 
flowers in meadows and huge straw beehives. So, one is all the more sur- 
prised to find such a small, perfectly proportioned Baroque Misericordia 
hospital fronting a cobbled plaza. The consulting room has a charming 
painted ceiling of fluttering birds and amorini pelted with flowers, by an 
unseen hand. Across the square is an amazing building.to find hidden away 
in an unfrequented village. Palacio Anadia is tremendous in impact of 
Rococo plaster detail and crammed to the leads with beauty, in the form of 
gold and silver carving, painted rooms and ceilings, tiles out of fable, and 
furniture of such elegance that it would grace any museum in the world. It 
is said that Palacio Anadia and Casa da Insua, at neighboring Castendo, 
were built in 1767 for two sisters of the Albuquerque family. Both married 
rich provincials, seeking retirement from the chattering court at Lisbon. In 
any case their retirement was spent among costly surrounding in which 
any object of the period, adding beauty to the daily round, found welcome. 

Casa da Insua is unique in construction. Two ornate pink-washed wings 
join at an abrupt angle, under a canopy of eagle wings, the bird just stooping 
in flight. One of the finest Baroque doorways in the world, ornamented by 
sculptured figures of the four winds, astride sea-horses, pierces the angle 
of the walls. The interior is a vista of empty, echoing rooms. In one, where 
red and white tiles vied with crystal-hung rose doré iron grilles, I asked the 
custodian what the room had been used for. He replied thoughtfully, 
‘Christenings.’ 

Few churches on earth can touch, for brio con brio, the narrow, soaring 
facade of Los Clerigos in Vila Real. Winged volutes of brown upon pale 
yellow stucco form architraves around the doors. Tiara-shaped entablatures, 
edged in a boldly moulded cornice, rise thirty feet. One has the feeling that 
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all money and energy was expended on the exterior, for the altar is a simple 
one of blue and white tiles, and silver altar gear. 

Ecclesiastical sound and fury reach formidable heights in the Church 
of San Gongalo, in the ancient mountain village of Amarante. One crosses 
an arched Baroque bridge over the roaring river, Tamega. This graceful, 
tawny stone span is wide and balustraded in coats of arms cleverly brought 
into eighteenth-century design by scrolled cartouches. In 1790 Queen 
Maria I built the bridge after she heard of a catastrophe costing many lives 
when the bridge built in 1200 collapsed. The facade of San Gongalo is 
vibrant with ornament in the grand scale, but it is the nobly imagined high 
altar that justifies the reputation for richness and style enjoyed by this 
church. In form of an elliptical stage, a breath of the distant sea creeps in. 
Against wave-green enamel niches, six in number, stand black marble 
Tritons with gold hair and lapis eyes. Tridents raised, mouths stretched 
wide, the mermen seem to be calling to heaven for — we know not what. 
I have never heard such deep-toned bells as ring out across the valley, 
winding below Amarante, or such stentorian tones as issue from the organ 
at morning mass, like reverberations of the voice of God in a miracle play. 
Stentorian or not, the village is given to most ancient practices of pagan 
worship. With a blandness approaching the devious, it is none the less 
hilarious for all that. 

A festival called romario takes place the first Saturday and Sunday in 
June. At sunrise, groups of young men and women, dressed traditionally 
as antique shepherds and shepherdesses, meet upon the bridge. Each par- 
ticipant carries a basket in which the village bakers have placed cakes baked 
in the shape of a phallus. Laughing and dancing, the young men and women 
exchange these hard-baked favors, the trick being to see who collects the 
greatest number. In many countries the prehistoric fertility cult persists, 
just. as devotees of the oldest profession in the world flourish like the green 
bay tree. 

As one looks down from the gallery in the riding school at Belém, the 
vista is through spokes of coach wheels, redundantly carved and gilded, 
brushed with paint of lovely colours, or silver filigree over crimson velvet. 
Every conceit, every device hatched in the lively brains of the best artists 
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the world provided during the eighteenth century, is here. As a spectacle 
of Baroque and Rococo splendour en masse there exists nothing comparable 
anywhere. Approached as a study of detail, it is so bewildering the most 
staunch must give up. Here is all the ‘pomp and circumstance’ of an age of 
such richly elaborate investiture to aggrandize royalty as was seen in only 
one century, and the gods know never will be again. Whether one likes 
this kind of panoply or not, it cannot fail to move the beholder momentarily 
for sheer grandeur of design — such claret reds, vermilion, rose, coral, and 
cardinal, darkest burgundy and pomegranate, and one sedanlike chaise has 
palest apricot satin studded with sapphire stars in crystal. It is the definition, 
the essence, of the Rococo age. A masterfully carved figure of Pomona, 
Goddess of Plenty, scatters fruit from a twisted cornucopia to mask the 
springs of a coach which belonged to Maria Anna of Austria. A gold, silver, 
and Veronese green velvet coach belonged to Elizabeth Farnese; she used 
it for triumphal progresses from her palace of Rio Frio to Madrid. On her 
death it was presented to the Queen of Portugal by a Spanish cardinal. White 
and blue, blue and yellow, pink and black, are small two-wheeled chaises 
for royal children. A heavy hunting coach with green-leather collapsible 
table and lunch box studded in brass nails seems practical for use today. 
Silver, gold, and jewel-mounted harness for state coach horses, for ponies, 
and for the white mules always used by the clergy are in glass cases. 

In Palma, Mallorca, I once saw a Rococo coach standing at the foot 
of a grand staircase in the Palacio Vivot. The jewel-like beauty of viridian 
green, silver gilt, and vermilion velvet of the coach was so arresting in a 
dead white room, varied only by rows of dark portraits in carved frames, 
that I felt a halt upon me, nor for a moment could I ascend the stairs. For 
no reason was the coach there, only its own beauty. At Vivot two saddle 
chairs stand in corners of the black-lacquer salon. One is silver embroidered 
emerald velvet and leather. Its fellow is coral, in the same workmanship, 
the high pommels chanking with silver acorns. 

One day in Portugal I was driving through a village where the rambling, 
half-foundered old Colegio Pina da Ponta, an ertswhile Cistercian monas- 
tery, daily totters ever nearer to complete ruin, when I heard the winding 
of a coach horn. Instantly on the alert I pulled up along the grassy border 
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of a fairly wide road. Soon, around a bend, a Portuguese version of an English 
shooting brake hove in sight. Drawn by five white mules, in wool-em- 
broidered harness of green leather, it was a shooting party from a quinta 
a few kilometers away. As the red and black vehicle lumbered past me I 
noticed by the bulging bag there had been good sport. Two days later I 
was taken to an old four-square farmhouse with two ‘L’ shaped stables. 
There, on the washing-turntable, stood the brake. This quinta was built in 
1700, but the overtones were provincial Baroque, Portuguese to the utmost. 
In the tack room of the stable, red and gold lacquer chairs with high ladder- 
backs had seats in eighteenth-century gros point showing red and black 
horses with plume-crested gold bridles on a white ground. What interested 
me most was the patio of the big house. On one side the wall had no win- 
dows. The entire wall was painted gray and placed at intervals were huge 
white ripple-edged sea shells inserted into the plaster as cups, to catch 
water for the pigeons. I designed a wallpaper for Louis Bowen of New York 
using this same idea of Baroque shells with a vine wandering in loose lat- 
tice, connecting the shells, before I ever saw this wall. He brought it out 
in white on gray — it was pleasant to see my design in Portugal in the round. 

In an old palacio on the outskirts of Braga is a ballroom that should be 
used as a setting for a ballet Pavanne to a Dead Infanta. The walls of a long, 
cove-ceiling room are marbleized in squares of carnelian red, matrix green, 
raisin brown, and bronze. Over all is dusted gold flakes and the whole is 
waxed. The painted ceiling is of such strange tempestuous beauty that all 
spirits of the air seemed to swirl in a cloud land. Bronze-green curtains of 
heavy satin damask shroud the windows, so heavily banded with gold galloon 
they seem like pendant waterfalls in some gorge in the Tirol. Carved ban- 
quettes line the walls, dusky gold, covered in velvet like old wine. Strangely 
gleaming in age-rimed lustre the walls of the room reflected the shadows 
of a late autumn day. Night drew in as I stood silently watching, for a mood 
was upon me, and the tenuous filaments of a dream seemed all about me. 
One wax candle in a tarnished gold torchére shone fitfully. Out from behind 
a column of molten silvery-green moved a figure, a small infanta in a spread- 
ing, pale yellow farthingale. Outside in the park the wind soughed, rubbing 
leafless branches one against another with a timbre of wind music, harp, or 
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shepherd’s lyre. Bowing to right and left, swaying, catching three steps back, 
three steps front, the ghostly princess moved effortlessly as a golden mote 
in the candle beam. Gliding into the folds of the swagged curtain she seemed 
to become a part of that satin waterfall. Then — silence. All about me silence, 
the guttering candle, and the slumberous room. Here, I said to myself, IS 
Portugal. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


MEXICO 


Baroque Pinnacles— Ecclesiastical Style 


Plunging volutes accompany a forest of pinnacles on the roof 


of the magnificent Spanish Baroque church at Taxco. 


FTER A TRAVELER has studied the vigorous Baroque 
architecture in Naples (which is distinct from any other province in Italy) 
Sicily, Spain, and Portugal, a journey to Baroque outposts in Mexico results 
in the sensation of being caught up suddenly in the core of a whirlwind or 
prairie twister. 

The size and blinding splendour of the convents, churches, and many 
of the palaces in Mexican towns is, to say the least, overwhelming. It is stim- 
ulating as well — even a bit hair-raising, like the first two or three drinks of 
tequila. José Churriguerra, enfant terrible of Spanish seventeenth-century 
architecture, reigns supreme in Mexico. 

After having thoroughly digested the extravagant flights of swirling 
stone tracery and three-story windows soaring aloft on the wings of gro- 
tesque satyrs on a Churriguerresque facade in Burgos, Spain, I felt I could 
take calmly anything Mexico had to offer. I was wrong. Excitement was my 
familiar, all and every day. 

The Baroque glories of the above mentioned southern countries reach 
full panoply in Mexico, with an added touch of frenzy here and there, as in 
high, twisted plinths, rising for no reason except sheer decoration, from the 
four-handled stone urns surmounting the church at Taxco. 

As one drives through the often arid, lonely, mountain-ringed landscape 
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of Mexico, mottled by blazing sun, patches of purple shadow, or black clouds 
of driving rain, the curtain of extravaganza is always going up on some im- 
probable sight. A long, sixty-windowed convent of ochre yellow or dull pink 
may lie like a sleeping giantess along the shoulder of a hill. The walls may 
be starkly plain, but for a gateway of such ornate magnificence in scroll and 
volute that it makes you wonder if it can ever be topped. It can. A strange 
air of primitive exaltation predominates in all religious architecture through- 
out Mexico, lending full colour and vigor. 

In Mexico City I remember most vividly the grinning, laughing, and 
leering masks decorating the Churriguerresque fagade of a palace built in 
1771 by the Marqués of the Valley of Oaxaca. I like the name given by 
Mexicans because of the masks, Casa de los Mascarones. The variety of ex- 
pression on these sculptured masks is inimitable. 

Tiles strike a brilliant note in Mexican houses as in Portugal and Spain. 
A Casa de los Azulejos is to be found in many Mexican towns; the most beau- 
tiful one I saw commands a dusty square in Queretaro. All the azulejos are 
red and yellow on a black ground. The house and stables are by the Creole 
architect Tresguerras who, after a life of gratifying the five senses to excess, 
became a monk in a monastery of his own designing near Cuernavaca. In 
solitude he could reflect on having designed most of the Baroque buildings 
in Mexico. 

In most localities throughout Mexico, big country houses are to be 
found. The ‘great house’ or hacienda may drowse emptily, or hum with ac- 
tivity, according to the proclivities of the padrone, for some landlords live 
in large towns or the capital, seldom bothering an overseer who manages the 
estate. Others rear large families at their haciendas, where hospitality is re- 
nowned. So many outbuildings comprise these farms that one seems to be 
approaching a village. The main house is usually surrounded by a high, 
scalloped wall, topped with Baroque urns, brilliant with flowers, or crumbling 
in neglect. Long, winding flights of balustraded steps lead to massively carved 
oak or chestnut doors. Heavy bosses studded with iron nails suggest neces- 
sity for barricading. Borders of ornate stucco, stone, or adobe carving frame 
the windows. 

The interiors are often lavish in appointment. There is a great deal of 
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heavy Spanish lace. Brocades hang at windows and are flung over tables. 
Big presses, chests, and sideboards are either in dark wood or carved in high 
relief and gilded. I saw cabinets and wide mirror frames in glowing tortoise 
shell, very favorite with me. Silver is everywhere — thin, hammered silver 
fashioned into every conceivable object for ornament or practical use. The 
great carved and painted beds, red, green, yellow, silver or gold, even tor- 
toise shell, stand in the middle of shadowy chambers of immense size. Heavy 
tables and armoires are painted sepia, inlaid with silver wire in a design of 
the Snake of Wisdom as clutched in the hand of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 

In a big, rambling hacienda in the Valley of Oaxaca, two long, pink- 
plastered corridors intersected the house. In formal array, on each wall were 
arranged hammered silver frames for mirrors of all sizes and shapes — oblong, 
hexagon, oval, and so on. Some contained beaded flower pictures, others 
had dark religious paintings, a few were empty; mirrors even reflected the 
passer-by. At intervals, gold consoles bore branched candelabra, silver, crys- 
tal, or Saxe porcelain. At least fifty spindly gilt Rococo chairs (the kind one 
associates with a debutante and smilax), each with a crimson brocade seat, 
stood primly against the wall. Strangely, heterogeneous as the effect was, the 
corridors had terrific style. I learned that all weddings, christenings, and 
bethrothal ceremonies for a family with wide ramifications took place here. 
In the dining room, over an oval table, hung a gigantic silver and coloured- 
glass chandelier for the gods know how many candles. I was told the silver 
was from native craftsmen, the lustres from Barcelona. Magnificent beyond 
measure, the chandelier marked the coming of age of the heir and had taken 
twenty years to assemble, from 1780 to 1800. Crimson and black striped 
velvet embroidered in silver wire hung on the walls. At least twenty golden 
eagles were painted on the ceiling. 

The seventeenth century witnessed such a revival of building in Mexico, 
particularly religious houses of all sorts, with unlimited money poured from 
Spanish coffers, that work had often to be interrupted while materials re- 
quired for building convents were searched for. Of such magnitude were 
Santa Clara at Queretaro and Santa Rosa di Viterbo that quarries gave out 
and the clay and sand necessary for stucco, adobe, and plaster ran low. Gold, 
silver, coloured glazes, astronomical numbers of tiles and marble slabs for 
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flooring these mighty edifices had to be suitably shaped and dressed. As one 
looks at the Church at Taxco, the superb Rococo Church of Carmen at 
Celeya, or the Monastery of San Augustine, it seems no wonder at all the 
mines for gold and silver were taxed beyond production and the very quarry 
rocks groaned in agony of wounds. 

But hands were not long idle. In the midst of everything the arrogant 
grandee Marqués de la Villa del Villar de la Aguila demanded that all work- 
men obtainable were to build him a palace. It stands today facing the plaza 
in Queretaro. Descendants of the builder live in regal style behind the 
Baroque ironwork balconies guarding the many windows. Silvery-green 
painted cartouches surrounding these windows define the diminishing scale 
of all ornament ascending toward the roof. Four stories in height, the walls 
are painted in wide stripes shading from tawny-rose to the black-red of the 
blood of bulls. 

Some idea of the immensity of the convents which rose on hills or lay 
in valleys can be gathered when I say that six thousand nuns lived at the 
Convent of Our Lady of Guadalupe, and some say as many as eight or nine 
thousand at Santa Clara. I visited a convent in a wild, desolate bit of country 
in the vicinity of Bajio, a tableland across which harsh, grit-laden winds blow 
continuously. The building, half adobe, half stuccoed stone, was pink, ochre, 
and a strange dusty raisin-colour where stucco had fallen away. The patina 
on the walls of this lone, hungry, sagging retreat reminded me, in the failing 
sunlight, of the Toledo velvet one sees in Spanish churches. Five nuns, five 
and no more, old and wasted, sustained this order of Santa Maria de los 
Angeles, where in 1722 five hundred nuns had mustered in the courtyard 
for prayers at sunrise, and the richness of their altar garniture was remarked. 
My conductress through long sun-spattered corridors, murmurous with the 
cooing of doves, was red-cheeked Sister Catala. 

‘Has the Order numbered a great many nuns in your day?’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ Sister Catala answered me. ‘When I took my vows sixty years ago, 
we were three hundred in number, though the order had been much larger. 
When we die, who knows what will happen to the Convent; it is ruinous 
and far from everywhere, no one cares any more. Once the silver mines were 
working and it was a prosperous community. Adios, sefior.’ 
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I took my leave, regarding the sky through the roofless refectory as 
I went. There was little to see but the massive hulk of the building, majestic 
in scale, for all of value had been removed except for a few altar vessels and 
some sooty, bulging paintings in the oratorio. A few poor peons farming the 
land hereabout provided enough food to keep the nuns alive; that, and their 
Maria of the Angels. 

The panoply of ceremonial celebration in Mexican convents, monas- 
teries, and churches until the middle of the nineteenth century is scarcely 
describable. Richness of personal display among the hierarchy of the church 
stunned the inarticulate peons, especially on feast days. The church wielded 
a kind of hypnotic power over these childlike people, and maintained it by 
the wonder of such magnificent displays. One order of nuns wore habits of 
crimson damask and gold tabards. Another, the Order of Santa Ferdenanda 
(the mother house was in Santa Domingo), walked in processions under 
canopies of white satin fringed in gold, a canopy to every six nuns, borne by 
novitiates. An entertaining touch was added by each nun carrying a tortoise- 
shell fan of huge dimensions, for the heat and flies were disturbing. Decora- 
tion in gold and silver leaf, mother of pearl (a favorite for altar inlay in 
Mexico) and brilliant glazes over pure pigment became so elaborate and 
overdone that it ceased to have meaning. 

What typifies Mexican ecclesiastical architecture to me is the remote 
cathedral-like church, fantastic to the point of fable, that rises from the 
center of a cobbled or sandy plaza of vast dimensions comparable to the 
Champs de Mars or the sandy stretch of dunes from which the church of 
Trois Saintes Marie juts like a rock at Arles. Rising like gleaming stalagmites 
in any number of stretches of arid country in Mexico, these stately edifices 
defy the elements. 

When the bells ring out for mass, hundreds of black or white clad figures 
emerge from dwellings of adobe, huddling on the outskirts of the plaza — 
little figures casting long black shadows that cross-hatch the yellow market 
square. For a moment in the clamor of bells the scudding picture holds, then 
the dark cavern of the doorway swallows the peons of Mexico. It is a scene 
that is repeated every day of the world. 

Taxco holds my interest strongly. There is a bigness, a wildness of con- 
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ception about this rusty yellow church that causes one to say, “This might 
just not have come off. But it did, one hundred per cent.’ Architects working 
in Spain, Portugal, or Mexico, even in South American countries, Brazil, Peru, 
and in Ecuador, in the eighteenth century, were given free rein to build as 
they wished, no matter how outrageously fanciful or pretentious the work. 
An architect today is held back at every turn. The curse of this age of sheep 
following sheep is the threadbare line, ‘I must have a house like Mr. Z, only 
of course a bit larger.’ So — result? The feeble, inept, undistinguished archi- 
tecture we see on every hand. 

Taxco is not only imposing by right of situation, but the variety and 
originality of ornament is astonishing. I counted, and sketched, at least fifty 
different kinds of urns, spouting flames, roses, angels, snake-like plinths, and 
what looks like waving sheaves of wheat or corn. A hundred-rayed sun motif 
is repeated many times but always in a different manner. Heavily modeled 
cornices and volutes arch, turn back in a scroll, and plunge on again, to out- 
line walls and doorways. Vitality in line defining the windows makes the 
greatest impression. John Lindquist, of Boston, whose masterly photographs 
in black and white and full colour of Taxco and Baroque architecture in 
Mexico are renowned, sent me prints of some of the windows in the church. 
The windows vaiy in size and outline, but a wide bolection moulding form- 
ing curvilinear scrolls accented by flattened shells outlines the frames. In 
effect the window is Churriguerresque oeil de boeuf. 

The dome of Taxco may be its loveliest feature, for it is subtle in design 
but of sufficient power to hold its own above the scrolled pinnacles bristling 
on the balustrade below the dome lantern. Eight-pointed stars in yellow tiles 
center bronze-green circles; the great bubble catches every ray of light from 
moon or sun, flashing it back in a nimbus of luminous haze. The nave and 
altar at Taxco is a veritable conflagration of silver, gold, and crimson 
ornament. 

The elaborately costumed madonnas of Mexico are legion and well 
known. Each one has jealous admirers. The dark, sparkling with gold and 
jewels Madonna — Our Lady of the Guadalupe — clutches a snake, symbol 
of wisdom. The cult of Guadalupe-Hidalgo is powerful. All of hammered 
silver except an oval, almost featureless face, the Madonna of Vera Cruz is 
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said to smile and show pearly teeth at Easter. Madonna of Sierra de Cazérla 
in the huge square church at Patzuaro in Michoacan Province wears a corse- 
let of rose diamonds and a native felt hat with three heron’s plumes in front. 
She wears kid gloves as well, and hundreds of silver votive bracelets. My 
favorite madonna in Mexico is rather sulphurous, and I am convinced would 
flash a dagger on me at the drop of one of her garnets. She is Madonna of 
El Oro at Toluca. Madonna of gold prospectors and miners (it is a rich gold- 
mining region), she stands under a Baroque baldachino of red and gold 
plasterwork, mimicking Andalusian brocade. Her robe and high mitre crown 
are black and green iridescent silk, the crown encrusted with garnets. Tiny 
garnets are hung about her by invisible wires and flicker like fireflies in the 
changing light. A choker collar and huge cross are of faceted garnets. In her 
gold link girdle is thrust a garnet-hilted dagger of mean aspect. The church 
is remarkable for red and black marble floors and canvas-hung walls, painted 
in mining scenes. 

For the grand manner of pure Spanish Baroque and Rococo it would 
be hard to parallel the Seminario de San Martin. It was once a rich and 
powerful seminary for pilgrimage because of the high altar of the church, 
a veritable Battle Abbey, in rousing ornament of armed knights. Travelers 
or those about to go on a journey sought divine protection here. The shading 
of every colour in the spectrum, dark to pale, appears to lift the triple lan- 
terns, supporting the dome, into the heavens. A vast silence reigns, broken 
only by high soprano notes_of choir boys or intoned Latin Te Deums. 

As in Spain and Portugal one finds strangely beautiful gardens in ruin, 
the palace or hacienda gone, or a vague mound in a jungle. I know of one 
such as this near Tlaxcala. Conde Arillas de los Palmas, from Cadiz, came 
to Mexico in some official position for his sovereign in 1700. He built a Ba- 
roque pleasure house in most fantastic mood, surrounding the estate with a 
high, scalloped wall pierced by twenty gates and as many driveways, all 
leading to the house as spokes to a hub. The twenty iron gates made to his 
order in Sevillia were considered the finest Rococo grillage in Mexico, but 
were not hung until 1765. Before that, temporary gates were painted wood 
barrios, red and yellow with the palm tree device in black. Now, there are 
only mossy statues, headless, armless, smothered in vines, and flights of 
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broken steps leading nowhere. At the top of one terrace, with trees growing 
through cracks in the paving, a monstrous urn juts against the sky. Heads of 
fauns with curled rams’ horns form the handles. Wrapped around one was a 
coppery green snake which uncoiled, hissed at me, and slid away. 

Baroque Mexico; a land whose fortunes were swayed by conquerors, 
a land of fallen empires and memories. 


CHAPTER XV 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


Strongly Coloured Baroque 
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Prim, elegant, engaging as a child in fancy dress are the small Baroque 
country houses of Broek-in-Waterland and Sneek. 


OLLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH century held a unique 
position in the world of art. Not daunted by long rigorous years under 
Spanish occupation, the Dutch people allowed noticeably little Spanish in- 
fluence to penetrate, in art, craftsmanship, or architecture. So uncompromis- 
ing are the racial characteristics of the Lowlanders that whatever architec- 
ture of the Baroque and Rococo one sees in Holland today has the same 
strong flavor as their Delft pottery or heavy repousée silver, the pride of 
Amsterdam burghers. 

In Hungary the Turkish conquerors set a seal of oriental customs and 
manners so indelibly on the music-minded Magyars that a kind of veneer 
of oriental languor and ostentatiousness veils the Hungarian scene. In Hol- 
land, Huguenot emigrants and traveling German princes created a fashion 
for foreign taste, Huguenot-French and Hanoverian first at the Court of 
Orange-Nassau, where it was considered chic, later among the rich, culti- 
vated, highly civilized burghers of The Hague, Amsterdam, Haarlem, and 
Friesland aristocracy. 

The Netherlands is Dutch. No nonsense about it. Like all other en- 
lightened countries in Europe, Baroque and Rococo swept into Holland. A 
large, extremely rich bourgeoise class looked toward Germany to observe 
how the luxurious electoral and grand ducal courts of Hanover, Wiirttem- 
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berg, Hesse-Cassel, and the like would react to this frivolous (to Dutch 
minds) overornate style. What they saw made their eyes bulge. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century a good deal of intermar- 
riage took place between members of the Dutch princely houses and those 
of Germany. It was not long before there rose in Dutch cities and along the 
tree-fringed canals of Friesland and Zeeland houses in Baroque and Rococo 
style of admirable quality. They were restrained in detail and beautifully 
proportioned (particularly the town houses, which must perforce be rather 
high and narrow), with frequently one sumptuous cartouche, or twisted 
garland of fruit and flowers to point up a doorway or pediment. 

Canalside gardens were laid out from Friesland to Limburg. All had a 
Baroque water gate, steps to the garden, one or more gazabos, for al fresco 
entertaining in the chancy Dutch weather, a box-hedge maze and, smack 
in the center, the country domicile, a sort of Dutch Petit Trianon. 

Two rich rival cities, Amsterdam and The Hague, led off. It is told in a 
journal kept by Daniel Marot, the leading architect of his time in Holland, 
that he was building twenty-one houses in The Hague at one time. He be- 
moaned the dearth of craftsmen of any talent. ‘I am forced to send to Ger- 
many and Belgium [ Antwerp} for workmen, who hold out for a ruinous 
wage. Many of these houses are small, infinitely distinguished in plan. Aus- 
terely plain in facade, the most lively white plasterwork is seen within, often 
compared to the best of the Francinis in Irish houses. Wall panels of mural 
size, a riot of colour, pure pigment in huge sprawling design on gilded (or 
dark background ) leather, hang upon the walls. This approach to a freedom 
of expression already seen in tiles and heavy hammered silver (Amsterdam) 
is essentially Dutch Rococo. 

There is an element of surprise which I find extremely stimulating when 
visiting Dutch eighteenth-century houses. A row of brick houses, pointed in 
white stone, will border a quiet canal in, perhaps, Leyden, ‘where intellect 
and architecture meet, said Horace Walpole, because of the intelligence of 
civic planning, I expect. At first glance you think, ‘A very pleasing house 
but probably not very exciting inside. Hardly worth the time.’ Don’t for a 
moment take that chance, for painted rooms are glowing behind these 
rather stern white doors, rooms nearly as splendid as the grandest one of all, 
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a dining room in the Coulon house, Leeuwarden, Friesland. Here the walls 
are painted leather, and huge pale peach and coral flowers, somewhat re- 
sembling marsh marigolds, blossom on a twisted green vine fertilized by 
imagination. All this is against a limpid robin’s-egg green one sometimes 
sees in the sky at evening, on a cold, crisp winter day, after the sun has set. 
The ceiling is dark rose marbleizing in bold lines, the fireplace gold and dark 
green. It is certainly one of the ‘great’ Baroque (not Rococo) rooms in Hol- 
land and unique in the world. A clear picture remains in the mind, for in 
this room a wonderful control of colour and design is maintained. 

Some persons I met in Holland think Daniel Marot’s masterpiece of 
urban architecture is the Provincial Library, Middleburg. A four-story, pearl- 
white stone building, five windows across, it has the lift of proportion this 
architect always gave, with a panel-like enrichment carrying straight up 
the center front. Above the doorway is a balconied window with a magnifi- 
cent shell and garland lunette, the whole surmounted by a massive but 
graceful Baroque entablature comprising two female figures among scrolls 
and moulded cornices. The figures bear the coat of arms of Middleburg. In- 
side, the grand staircase and ceiling plasterwork is in the fluid spirit of the 
exterior lunette. 

In this ancient town there is a sight difficult to duplicate. It is the huge, 
black, riotously carved and highly polished Baroque hearse complete with 
sable plumes and tassels. Four, six, or eight generously proportioned black 
Friesland horses are harnessed (the number corresponds to the price agreed 
on for the funeral) to this chariot. When not in use, it is kept in a gigantic 
‘glass house’ for all to ‘admire and ponder on mortality, or so reads a silver 
plate on the door. 

Colour leaps to the eye, strong and vibrant, in a house in Sneek, Fries- 
land. A high dado, doors, corner pilasters, and window shutters (folding in- 
ward) are clear apple green. The walls are sunflower yellow, painted in a 
flowing manner in chinoiserie, a féte champétre in sepia and tomato red. 
The fine ceiling of yellow plasterwork gives to this room a fiery kind of style, 
most desirable during days of dark leaden cold and fog from off the Zuyder 
Zee. 

Colour again rears a bright head in the magnificent Baroque Ostkerk, 
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the handsomest church in Middleburg. It is an octagonal brick building 
containing a brilliant little room termed a ‘choir study.’ The walls glow with 
panels of glazed chintz in a lively design of figs, pomegranates, and birds 
in Chinese cages. The colours are red and green on a pale yellow ground. 
One finds a great deal of this ‘glazed India’ chintz in Holland. It is like the 
original hand prints brought back by Dutch sailors from Sumatra, Java, and 
Curacao. Wide crotcheted ribbons of linen thread bind these print panels 
as would a moulding. The furniture is painted red and white. It is a gay, 
sparkling little room, pleasant to find in a stern Dutch church. 

The Chateau of Voorst on the Vecht is surely one of the most repre- 
sentative of Rococo country houses in Holland. Built as a retreat for Armold 
Joost van Keppel (Earl of Albemarle in the English peerage), the house 
centers a formal garden, with elements of Versailles: flights of steps leading 
to ornate balustrades and carp ponds, lipped in Baroque moldings; aisles 
of rose trees, and latticed vistas; topiary work of magical inventiveness, 
featuring the Ark surrounded by beasts in pairs. The interior of Voorst is no 
less splendid, and full colour reigns. A richly decorated stairway, painted in 
‘high Rococo’ by Daniel Marot, invites interest because of a lusty young 
Bacchus in full celebration. House and garden are as refreshing as the 
countryside. | 

The royal palace of Het Loo is distinguished by intricate, delicately 
modeled plasterwork, as well as some extremely bold wall panels in the stair- 
case hall showing naval battles in storm-tossed seas. An exciting room on all 
counts with the dark, glowing, painted stair well by Marot. 

At the old Renaissance (towers and keep are much earlier) Castle of 
Serooskerken the painted leather rooms blaze as if in continual conflagra- 
tion. Two painted leather rooms are vigorous, even crudely brilliant. Others 
are hung with heavy, bulging canvas where the paint is dashed on in long 
sweeps, reminding one of John Singer Sargent’s early sketches of Italian 
gardens. Painted wood panels revel in a kind of bucolic chinoiserie, depend- 
ing on the local sports of duck shooting, coursing of the Walloon hare, fishing, 
and skating. All are boisterous subjects, for all is gusto in this house. Life 
must have been lived to the hilt at Seerooskerken, for the great painted kitchen 
alone is redolent of huge sporting banquets. The array of copper utensils is 
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a vigorous decoration on pumpkin-yellow walls, quite in keeping with the 
vitality displayed throughout the castle. A formidable collection of Delft, 
Vroom, and Flemish copper ware gleams upon the walls. 

For sheer elegance in design, arrangement of furniture to complement 
painted decorations and beauty of colour, I believe I am won by the saloon 
of the van Brienen house, Heerengracht, Amsterdam, perhaps more than 
any other. Outside, the house seems small and simple. Only a magnificently 
modeled cornice and Rococo escutcheon by Frédéric Blanchard, a French 
architect who designed the house, give any hint to the glorious interior. A 
conservatory in all grays, green, and white plasterwork is charming. All 
doors in the house are superb in scale and detail, and I am monstrously 
partial to doors. The saloon on the second floor has walls of bisque plaster 
fruit, and flowery garlands. Inset are large painted canvas panoramas of 
romantic Italian land and waterscapes seen through the uncompromising 
eyes of a Hollander. In these panels the technique is more in the tighter 
Dutch manner than in the loose, fluid style of Italy. A summer air prevails. 

Italianate Dutch chateaux, the ‘water palaces’ near Haarlem, reflect in 
painted canals as much Dutch as Venetia. Colour is a triumph of all browns, 
green, rusty-rose, yellows, and myriad whites. The ceiling is delicately 
brushed in a slightly lighter key, giving the room height. Grisaille urns are 
painted in the curved corners of the room, against bronze-green shell motifs. 
Gilt Louis Quinze settees, bergéres, and tables in rose-red and apricot velvet 
snap the rhythm of colour until the room sings. 

Daniel Marot designed his greatest staircase in the Lang Vyverberg 
house in Amsterdam. Like Castletown in Ireland, the height of the white 
plaster scrolled stair well is immense. The bronze handrail seems to soar aloft 
into a wonderland of white marble scrolls and sea shells. The huge, domed 
Orangesaal (a state ballroom lined in painted crystal mirrors) in Huis ‘ten 
Bosch, The Hague, was redecorated in rose, gold, and blue for a ‘termina- 
tion ball,’ as the invitations are said to have read, for King William III and 
Queen Mary on their progress through the Netherlands. The splendour of 
decoration in this magnificently scaled apartment is a tribute to the knowl- 
edge and distinguished taste displayed by the Dutch when handling Ba- 
roque and Rococo. 
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A most winning royal residence is the forest-sheltered white hunting 
lodge of Soestdijk. It is disarmingly simple, unpretentious to a degree, as 
one approaches. Eighteenth century in spirit, the overtones are Baroque 
with traces of earlier Dutch architecture. When I saw the house recently it 
was high noon. The entire front was dappled in a waving pattern of green 
leaves, not unlike so many vigorously painted Dutch interiors. Bright red 
geraniums and orange frilled marigolds added a sharp bit of colour. White 
muslin curtains were billowing from the nursery windows. Dogs ran in circles 
chasing that ever elusive tail, and a small princess waved to me from a sand 
pile. Contentment and warmly human family life, like the Baroque and 
Rococo architecture on every hand, is no other quality but Dutch. 


BELGIUM 


In the seventeenth century, a spacious period of almost incredible 
private fortunes among princes, the clergy, and moneylending commoners 
(elevated by the term ‘royal banker’), a family of Luxemburg-Flemish de- 
scent topped every one in prestige, for their vast possessions were located 
in every country in Europe. They were the Ducs d’Aremberg, Hereditary 
Princes of Bourbon-Condé. Madame du Deffand, a French noblewoman, 
is said to have remarked to the Duc at one of her salons in Paris, ‘I am told 
your gardens at Enghein are the last wonder of the world, and that yourself 
are to be the next pope,’ to which d’Aremberg replied: ‘Madame overwhelms 
me, but she is ill-informed. I constantly seek more shining worlds. After the 
papacy, the abyss.’ 

The gardens at Enghein referred to by Madame du Deffand are, alas, 
no more. Only traces remain. But she was quite right in calling them ‘a won- 
der of the world.’ A large portfolio of engravings and aquatinted prints of 
these gardens at their zenith by Romeyn de Hooghe are accessible in the 
British Museum and were reproduced as end papers, in two sections, for 
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The Netherlands, by Sacheverell Sitwell (Batsford, Ltd.), wherein he de- 
scribes Enghein, evoking its glories as no one else could do. 

The d’Aremberg name arises again in Belgium in the Chateau de Cru- 
quembourg, a most lovely, mellow house, shaped like an ‘L,’ the two long, 
angled wings reflected in a moat so wide as to form a small lake as it stretches 
away into the wooded park. The daughter of the builder of Chateau Eng- 
hein, and at least part of the gardens, married and lived at Cruquembourg 
surrounded by boiserie of natural pine and some painted olive green. All 
the lights and shadows of an enchanted wood seem reflected in the rooms 
here. It is said by a descendant that the reason for the retired life lived by 
Madame de Cruquembourg was her distaste for dressing up to be on view, 
plus her dislike for the sound and fury of eternal entertainment for princes, 
which she endured in her youth. 

In Ghent one is mainly aware of Flemish antiquities; the Moyen Age 
triumphs. There are a few splendid Baroque houses with Rococo interiors. 
The artists employed by Comte d’Hane-Steenhuyse in 1768 were Italian. 
The fagade of the house on street and gardenside is very like some of the 
late Genoese palaces which the Italians call maniere Francesi. In France it 
is epoch Louis Quinze. Restrained in detail, flat grooved pilasters are Corin- 
thian capped. A high-peaked pediment emblazons the family escutcheon in 
a wreath of rushes. The ballroom, in which a ball is given twice a year, enemy 
occupation or no, is distinctly Italian sette cento in mood. It might be in 
Venice. Two stories high, the ceiling is exuberant in white plaster, and 
medallions in grisaille form lunettes to doors and windows. These are by a 
Flamand painter who studied in Rome, Pierre-Norbert Van Reysschoot. The 
Salon Vert gleams in white, gold, and clear viridian, with four rock-crystal 
chandeliers. 

In the Valley of the River Meuse, Province of Namur, lie the ravishing 
gardens surrounding the rose-trellised Chateau d’ Annevoie. Waterfalls, 
lagoons, jet fountains, and the river itself all conspire to make this Baroque 
chateau a veritable pavillon d'eau. All about the house are roses, roses, more 
roses, trellised and trained into trees without, painted on silk and wood and 
porcelain within. Dark wine red, all shades of pink, yellow, and white, rose 
petals float in the basins and drift among the bocage and topiary-walled alleys. 
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To give a sturdy note to this retreat, a ferocious lead boar sits on a grassy 
mound, a replica of the largest boar ever killed in the valley. 

The hunting lodge of Sterrebeck was built in 1762 by a famous eigh- 
teenth-century sportsman, Jean d’Ories. Again an Italian, Riccardo Serva- 
doni, architect and painter who did many notable chateaux and palaces in 
France (Hotel de Ste. Croix, Paris) and Portugal, is the designer. He was 
pure theatre, and his garden perspectives are so exciting and grandiose as to 
be lurid in the magenta, pink, and green lights he used at night to such effect. 
Each room in the lodge and the enchanting pavilion at one end of the lagoon 
have characteristic decoration. Sport is paramount. Horses plunge in lunettes 
over windows. On the walls stags leap from rock to rock or swim in wood- 
land pools, hounds tear anything handy limb from limb. Quiet reigns in one 
room where portraits of famous hounds bred in the Sterrebeck kennels are 
painted pointing, monuments to thoroughbred breeding in frozen stance. 

Chateau d’Hex is a domain in the grand manner, rewarding inside and 
out. A Prince-Bishop of Liege built the house in 1784, but, dying almost on 
its completion, he left it to his nephew, le Comte d’Ansembourg. The chateau 
is impressive in size but over elaborate in “Liége Louis XV.’ The walled 
potager is my favorite spot, for I have never seen flowers and vegetables so 
beautifully wedded in planting: red cabbage next to purple pansy borders, 
wallflowers encircling onions, and crinkled lettuce spilling over variegated 
cinnamon pinks. In the dining room are unquestionably the finest boiseries 
in Belgium. Bisque in colour, the painted ovals in each panel are rich red 
and gold proud pheasants parading upon Italian balustrades. In the salon 
the painted wood is grape-red, gold, and silvery gray. Wonderful scenic wall- 
papers from Alsace are in brilliant condition, unharmed by the German High 
Command who lived in, but did not harm, the chateau. 

Chateau de Modave, in the Forét d’Ardennes, is extraordinary — no other 
word for it. Commanding a rocky crag over a turbulent gorge, the chateau 
is medieval when seen from the road across the gorge, but Baroque when 
one is approaching up the long winding drive from the park. The interior 
is famous all over Europe, almost a place for pilgrimage for interested per- 
sons. The four Baroque painted ceilings are truly remarkable. The subjects 
vary from wild and stormy abductions by the Olympians to adventures ex- 
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perienced by huntsmen in the neighboring forest. All are glorious in colour. 
Servadoni (who painted at Sterrebeck) did the hunt scenes. Painters from 
the Reubens school in Antwerp are credited with the others. The Olympians 
are Reubens at his most voluptuous. In the dining room the ceiling is 
brightened by a vigorously painted soleil surrounding a trophy and coat 
of arms of Comte Jean Gaspard de Marchand, owner of the chateau in the 
reign of Louis XIV of France. 

In 1770 the only possible rivals to the gardens of Enghein were Ver- 
sailles and Beloeil. The present owner, Prince de Ligne, inherited Chateau 
Beloeil and the gardens, intact, and that is no small feat for the de Ligne 
family to have kept so vast a domain in perfect condition through continu- 
ous descent of six hundred years, enemy occupation and countless wars not- 
withstanding. From the Latin balliolum the name Beloeil is derived. The 
first “parterre, “bocage,’ ‘tapis vert,’ and the rest of well-ordered French gar- 
dening was practiced at this chateau. Now, pleached alleys and lagoons 
weave an immense pattern of waterways on either side of the lake, which 
is a quarter of a mile long. Le Nétre and his many pupils laid out the gardens, 
which took ten years, requiring six hundred gardeners when completed. The 
chateau and garden houses are in full Louis XV Rococo. A sense of other 
worldness, an illusive quality of dreams from which one will shortly awake, 
always attends one at Beloeil. All the Mariannas of the Moated Granges of 
the world might have loitered along these paths. At night the place has a 
breathless hush, with only the splash of water or the rustle of a leaf. I have 
wandered in the garden in full moonlight, and once on a night of Corot- 
like mist. 

Chateau Rixensart is Flemish, like an illuminated missal, or a Christmas 
card. But there is one touch of Baroque splendour, and that is Spanish. 
Marquis de Spinola was Governor of the Low Countries, and in a room with 
red and gold walls, carved and painted beams, there are massive Spanish 
Baroque armchairs and long narrow portraits of members of the Spinola 
family in fabulously rich attire. Red, yellow, and black Spanish Baroque 
tiles line another salon. 

Chateau de Chimay is noted for its lovely music rooms and bandbox- 
small private theatre, built in 1768. No such tour de force of Rococo is to be 
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found elsewhere in Belgium: cherry-red velvet banquettes, crystal prisms 
everywhere, silver-gilt amorini, festive beyond belief, and white satin cushions 
piled in pyramids for extra guests. It is said the Princess de Chimay of the 
epoch always dressed in black satin or velvet to receive in her theatre. 
Italian Commedia della Arte in Meissen porcelain figures fill gilt Rococo 
cabinets in a long corridor. Pale yellow satin predominates. 

In Antwerp (Antwerpen, as the burghers call it) Peter Paul Reubens 
bought a house in the Vaarstraat (now Reubensstraat) and proceeded to 
turn it into an Italian Renaissance palace. The year was 1610. Later he 
bought a large plot of ground at the back of his garden and really splurged. 
A high, extremely ornate stone screen divided a paved court from the garden 
of flowers and trees. Against the sky silhouette graceful marble figures, 
Mercury and Athena. Acting as caryatids to niches surmounting rusticated 
stone arches are male and female satyrs. At the end of the garden Reubens 
built a beautifully proportioned white marble pavilion in Italian Baroque, 
which immediately pulled the whole scheme of caryatid and shell decorated 
facades of the three older buildings, now comprising his pretentious studio, 
into line. Baroque overtones became apparent, causing the whole arrange- 
ment to be early ‘Early Italian Baroque.’ The pavilion has a ‘tiara’ frontpiece 
of notable style. There is no doubt that it was designed by Reubens, con- 
sidering that he has been called the ‘greatest of Baroque painters.’ 

Throughout Belgium one finds Baroque and Rococo chateaux and hunt- 
ing lodges hidden away in forest greenery, for it is ancient and beautiful 
trees and gardens that fill the eye on every hand. 


GROOT CONSTANTIA, DUTCH SOUTH AFRICA 


In that long, diminishing colonnade we call The Arch of Years, many 
works of art of divers kinds attain such distinction by chronicle, word of 
mouth, or by picture in one manner or another that the object becomes a 
legend. Regard Venus de Milo, the Statue of Liberty, or Westminster Abbey. 
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Perhaps not so widely known as these milestones of history is a hospitable, 
whitewashed farmhouse near Capetown, South Africa. I find, however, that 
all over the world, when talk turns to Baroque, Groot Constantia is invariably 
mentioned with admiration. Built in the seventeenth century on an incredibly 
vast sheep ranch by a lately arrived Hollander, the house was fashioned of 
local materials in every case. Five years after completion a few crates of 
Amsterdam silver and some huge painted-leather screens arrived from Hol- 
land. All necessary furniture, hardware, and linens had been made on the 
premises. Because of the lonely, treeless placing of the house, it was visible 
for many miles, and so the heavily plastered stone walls of Groot Constantia 
were given layer upon layer of whitewash (nothing whiter exists) until a 
rich, curdled patina was achieved. In sunlight and the staring clarity of a 
South African moon, the house was a beacon to travelers. No longer does 
Groot Constantia command miles of bare veldt. Two hundred years ago a 
grove of oak trees was planted. Now the house dwells in shade and the pat- 
tern of oak boughs. In plan, Groot Constantia set the pace which all Cape 
Dutch houses follow entirely, or in part. A wide stoep or terrace extends full 
length of the long frontage, ending in high scrollbacked seats, so generously 
proportioned that ten persons may sit at one time. Frequently, tall louvred 
screens (usually painted dark red, green, or indigo) are used all through 
these houses, allowing two rooms to be thrown into one. A wide hall or 
voorkamer with three to four bed and sitting rooms on either side is the plan 
of arrangement. 

Externally the houses differ only in the fagade center gable. Rising in 
sweeping Baroque scrolls, edged by a bolection cornice of three to four feet 
in width, the effect compels deep admiration, for here is the best in Baroque 
style — simple grandeur and lift, elemental as primeval trees in a lost forest. 

The late Sir Edwin Luytens, eminent British architect, described to me 
in detail his impression of Cape Dutch Baroque and so-called ‘modern’ archi- 
tecture. ‘It is not possible to design a habitation for a man in any walk of life 
more satisfying to every need than Groot Constantia. Cape architecture, I 
speak of town and country house alike, reaches as great heights as the ma- 
jority of jack-in-the-box modern reaches the nadir.’ I could not agree more. 

Many points at Groot Constantia remain in the mind: golden-brown 
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of the ‘combed thatch’ roof, wonderfully like thick velvet against the dark, 
purple-black night sky; sepia-painted wood trim around the pillared, pedi- 
mented entrance and double ‘Dutch door’ solid shutters; wooden wine tubs, 
as large as hogsheads, accent the terrace, each containing dark red or white 
rhododendron. 

Inside Groot Constantia, Baroque forms dominate the furniture. Daniel 
Marot is again largely responsible for the designs, in some cases finished 
models, which were sent out from Holland and made in Capetown, Paarl, 
French Hoek, and Stellenbosch. South African woods were used: yellow 
parl wood and hard, drastically named stinkwood, which takes a polish like 
Domingo mahogany. A soldier of fortune named Anton Anreith from Frei- 
burg came to Capetown in 1777. In ten years he ‘commanded the Dutch 
Provinces,’ an old furniture catalogue says. Sculptor, wood-carver, crafts- 
man extraordinary in many branches, he set up a shop and school of draughts- 
manship with Louis Thibault, a French architect. From then on, all the fine 
town and country houses in the Dutch Cape were furnished by them. 

Native wood furniture designed by Marot, Anreith, and Thibault is 
necessarily big in scale, to remain visible in the huge, high-ceilinged rooms, 
as well as to accommodate the spacious life of Cape Dutch ranchers. Big 
bombé commodes, wardrobes, and presses were often painted and veined, 
imitating marble. Wide-seated arm chairs, the kind called Queen Anne, 
circle the rooms. Most walls are whitewashed to destroy insects and display 
the gigantic oak frames, carved in Baroque scrolls, sometimes painted red 
or green, a few are gilded. Many frames remain empty, others contain crudely 
painted journeyman portraits or spotted mirrors. In one house the empty 
frame rejoices in designs in coloured crayon, done right on the wall. The 
subject is baudy ideas for tattooing. A wandering sailor in a mild alcoholic 
haze one stormy night entertained his host in this decorative manner. It 
remains. 

House after house in the environs of Capetown and in the veldt have 
the high ‘poop deck’ gable and widely striated cornice, fluid in undulations. 
Contrasting curves rule in mouldings, Baroque scrolls, volutes, and immense 
cornucopia and shell motifs. 

At Groot Constantia the Wine House is notable, for no happier building 
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exists, surely. In the richly moulded pediment a famous Greek myth is being 
enacted. Engagingly modeled cherubs (in the Reubens tradition) haul 
billowing curtains aside for us to see Anton Anreith’s masterpiece in sculp- 
ture, Ganymede and the Loves. Like a ballet it is, with Jupiter a gorgeous 


eagle swooping upon a smiling Ganymede. Carved at his feet is the date — 
1779. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


IRELAND -1720-1787 


The Italian Cfrancints Introduce ‘Rococo 


Graceful, sweeping line and delicate, albeit strongly, modeled detail 
accent the masterly proportions of the stair hall at Castletown. 


1, IRELAND ONE HAS TO ASCEND wide flights of steps, 
So necessary a part of Palladian or Georgian houses, whether in town or 
country, and pass through generously wide doorways in order to see the 
beautifully vital Rococo wall and ceiling decorations, of such excellence 
that generations of visiting architects have applauded, and many books have 
been written on the subject. 

As one drives past (or approaches along the powdered shell driveways ) 
country houses in any of the Irish counties, it becomes apparent that only 
three styles of architecture prevail: feudal castles (Killeen Castle and Mala- 
hide are ancient strongholds), Palladian, and Georgian. There are a few 
scattered Regency (1800), and in Cork there are one or two Charles II houses. 

Once inside these Palladian and Georgian houses the ‘fine Italian hand’ 
of the Francini brothers is evident; Cremillion and many others of the Rococo 
school of stucco embellishment worked in Ireland. Free or florid — it en- 
hances the rousing proportions of the noble rooms. 

So many houses and public buildings in Dublin, Waterford, and Cork 
are enriched by stuccowork of high order that I can name only a few out- 
standing examples. Russborough, Powerscourt, and Carton, called “Richard 
Castle’s three greats’ by the architecturally interested Irishmen, stand alone 
for exuberance and originality of design as well as for beautiful workman- 
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ship of detail. The power and movement of the Russborough stair wall is 
legendary. At Powerscourt one sees the only version of German Baroque in 
Ireland. The entrance hall has a coffered ceiling and walls of scallop and 
cockle shells, and sea foliage entwining rocks — the sort of ‘grotto di mare’ 
found in German Baroque castles, notably Pommersfelden and Herrenhau- 
sen. The staircase walls and ceiling at Powerscourt are startling and unique. 
Graceful white garlands and wreaths of woodland branches seem entangled 
in the dark, magnificently antlered stags’ heads hung on the walls, every 
one a Monarch of the Glen. Exciting in impact of sepia against white, the 
curving antlers seem, being curvilinear, to become remotely Rococo. 

At Carton it is the vista of glorious ceilings seen through the connecting 
doorways of room after room that shows the Francini style at its best. One 
reason for this originality in Irish stuccowork is that the stuccadore was 
given carte blanche. If only, in fashioning houses of any importance today, 
that principle was more often adhered to. Once an artist is chosen, give 
him free rein, or do not choose him at all. 

Early on, when the wave of building tremendous Palladian houses 
swept over Ireland, Lord Milltown brought over from Italy two brothers, 
Filipo and Paolo Francini, whose work in stucco was the most exhilarating 
in Europe. As far as one can find out, the first house the Francini enriched 
was Russborough. It is said that Filipo was the leader, and in a kind of in- 
spired frenzy he drew his preliminary sketch right on the wall with a dash- 
ingly wielded rapier point. Certainly the staircase wall at Russborough 
would bear this out, for such freedom of line does not exist elsewhere. 

Many persons think the ceilings in two rooms on the ground floor of 
Mespil House, in Lower Dominic Street, Dublin, to be the most beautifully 
oriented stuccowork in the city. I am inclined to agree. In the saloon, Jupiter 
sits enthroned on massing clouds, as if borne on a windy chariot. The four 
winds and figures representing the elements form a retinue. The dining- 
room ceiling shows Apollo, whose hair forms rays of the sun as a nimbus, 
floating among swags of fruit held in the beaks of birds. 

At No. 20 Lower Dominick Street the plasterwork is by Robert West, 
who was a pupil of Paolo Francini. Here the staircase wall and long upper 
hall throbs with interest. In this most original of all Dublin plasterwork, life- 
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size swans perch, hissing, upon the curving prows of ships which break 
through waves and seaweed floriations. The swans are in such high relief 
as to seem entirely in the round. Chiaroscuro plays a great part in the 
dramatic impact of this remarkable plaster panel, for the shadows cast by 
the curved neck and spread wings of the swans create a sense of movement, 
admirable in an unrelieved white composition. 

The Rotunda Hospital again expresses the liveliness and freedom that 
can result in-white plasterwork when the ‘horn thumb’ (some stuccadore 
used the sharp heel spur of a gamecock, bound to the right thumb with 
leather thongs) is wielded by a master. Ricardo Cremillion, an Italian from 
Turin who came to Ireland in the group of artisans of various talents, satel- 
lites of the Francini, is credited with the Rotunda. Half and three-quarter 
relief winged figures take flight from the corners of a large room used to 
receive visitors. Superbly modeled cupids emerge from clouds, their ruffled 
wings encircling the neck like ruffs. Although the subject has been much 
used, it seems ever new here. A lightness, indescribable, in grouping the fig- 
ures, causes this room to be unique of its kind. 

At No. 9 Stephen’s Green a kind of exotic carnival atmosphere reigns. 
A touch bizarre is the staircase panels (on stair walls the Francini and their 
disciples always seem at their best). Aphrodite coyly embraces a peacock 
with one arm and, pointing a wand at Jupiter, changes his torso into that 
of a crane. Other odd transformations are in progress. The room has a per- 
verse gaiety, which I am sure caused mixed opinions when John West 
(brother of Robert) sprang it on the rank and fashion of opinionated Irish 
society in 1775. 

I have said many times that, to my mind, one of the three completely 
glorious staircases in the world is in Castletown (designed by Sir Edward 
Lovett Pearce in 1722), County Kildare. Speaker William Conolly had just 
built ‘the finest house in Ireland,’ according to Mrs. Delany. The Speaker 
vastly admired the Francini plasterwork at Bellamont Forest, particularly 
the massively rich modeling of entablature frames around the full-length 
portraits of Lord and Lady Bellamont by Sir Joshua Reynolds. He sought 
out the Francinis. They were presented with immense wall spaces to do 
with as they would. Again it is sweep, and miraculous fitting of strongly 
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limned design into bare white spaces, creating the same sense of spring and 
lightness that characterizes the best in Baroque architecture. High relief 
amorini holding branches of foliage center a magnificent satyr mask, form- 
ing frames around paintings of hounds and stags. This exceeds any of their 
work in Ireland, with the exception, perhaps, of that at Russborough. 

In writing to her friend Mrs. Middleton in London, Mrs. Delany said, 
‘After long months of using what amounted to a coteen [cottage] ladder to 
mount, perilously, to bedrooms at Conolly’s house at Cellbridge, a wide 
stairway has been flung against the wall, which is monstrous fine in Italian 
plasterwork such as all the new houses aspire to, but only the Francinis seem 
able to accomplish.’ 

Renowned as the Brothers Francini were for having set a definite stamp 
on Rococo plasterwork in Ireland for all time, as well as having started a 
school for apprentices in Dublin, there were many more workers in plaster 
already established who provided extremely handsome walls and ceilings 
in town and country houses for years to come. As late as 1825 Francis 
Johnson, a rising Dublin architect, built a fine house for Blayney Townley- 
Balfour on the springy-turfed banks of the River Boyne above Drogheda. A 
rolling park landscape embraces the house which Lady Gregory considered 
‘surely the finest house built by an architect of Irish birth.’ Every time I pass 
up or down the circular staircase it gives me pleasure — the feeling that its 
creator must have had an utterly delightful mind. 

The stuccowork, notable for its grace and simplicity of honeycomb, 
and rosette pattern bordered with oxheads festooned in richly sculptured 
swags, is by Edward Smyth, who was, primarily, a sculptor. Some of his 
work of high imaginative order in Gandon’s (Dublin architect ) Four Courts, 
and for Francis Johnston’s house in Eccles Street, proclaims him. Here the 
high-relief roses-and-ribbon pattern is as delicate as the famous ceiling 
similar in motif, by Paolo Francini, at Mornington House, Upper Merrion 
Street. 

A completely charming, rather outré character suddenly burst upon the 
Dublin scene ‘out of back and beyond of society, one Closter Ranrey. He 
built for speculation a big, beautifully appointed house, second in size only 
to imperious Antrim House, at No. 12 Merrion Square. For a year he lived 
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a raucous, drunken life there, then sold it to Sir John Arnott, who in turn 
disposed of the house to a figure equally as extraordinary as the builder, 
though eminently presentable in the highest Dublin society, the ‘Dublin 
Castle Set, The Right Honorable Sir John Parnell, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (1786-1801). Sir John loved entertaining for its own sake. He liked 
to provide, as well as listen to, brilliant, sarcastic conversation. He was given 
to biting epigrams and limericks of baudy calibre. His dinner parties were 
famous, invitations were eagerly sought, for there was always one ‘beauty’ 
femininely supreme among eleven men. Just one ravishing, ‘not too tightly 
coupled’ woman, or perhaps twenty-one men and one ‘charmer.’ Sir John 
found it added a filip, a sense of the chase to rakish masculine minds. Under 
a Rococo plaster ceiling of voluptuous mythological deities by ‘Francini and 
pupils,’ or so described in the contractor’s pay book, hospitality reigned. 
The reception rooms at No. 12 Merrion Square are all richly conceived in 
high Rococo. 

At one of these dinners, wine flowed generously. The host waxed long- 


winded in an argument about his political pre-eminence. Lord Antrim, his 
opponent, expressed himself in rhyming couplet: 

‘The word confesses Jonah’s mighty powers, 

Who rants on nothing, three incessant hours.’ 
A frequent guest at table was a baronet who I have always thought bore 
the most engaging name in memory. Sir Hercules Langrishe, Beau. Of him 
Sarah Siddons remarked, ‘He is always so richly burnished I never can think 
of which he reminds me most. A horse chestnut, or a chestnut horse.’ 

An air of wanton neglect, even decay, wreaths Moira House on Usher 
Island, gazing mournfully out across the Liffey. In 1752 the greatest of 
Irish rakehells, ‘the rapacious Earl of Moira,’ as lottery sellers called him, 
built the house in extravagant but most elegant taste. An Irish plasterworker 
named Healy decorated every room in the mansion, including ‘kitchen, water 
closets, scullery butt and cellar, for my lord’s pleasure, ran an old tag, The 
Gossip. In the Francini tradition of full Rococo the house was praised as 
‘fit for luminaries.’ The marble mantels by the incomparable Bossi were later 
all filched away by thieves. 

The only really signal Rococo rooms in an Irish feudal castle that I 
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know of are the Large and Small Drawing Rooms at Malahide Castle, 
County Dublin. In 1487 King John bestowed a grant upon Thomas Talbot 
‘of Sac, Soc, Tol, Them, Infangthef and the Judgments of Water, Iron, the 
Duel, the Pit and Gallows rights in perpetuity, which would seem to cover 
everything, with a vengeance. In any case the family of Talbot de Malahide 
has lived at the castle ever since. To insert two such luminous rooms into 
Malahide in 1765 was no small feat. Both rooms have the artful kind of 
Rococo ceilings, and a cartouche treatment around doors and windows that 
Dublin plasterers had been using to enrich houses for the Irish aristocracy 
for thirty years. Richard West had risen as a new star of great ingenuity in 
combining rocaille and cocaille with reeds, roses, and pine cones, masks and 
honeysuckle buds in profusion, in the best French Rococo taste. The cove 
supporting a wide ceiling cornice in both rooms has the opulence of plaster 
ornament, handled by much earlier craftsmen. Eagles, fruit, and scrolls are 
spaced and entwined into one of the most pleasing designs possible to 
imagine. 

After the ceiling, the eye is caught and held by the wonderfully strong 
but soft colour of the room. As in the rooms at Knole of the Sackvilles, which 
seem to smoulder in orange-reds, bronze, and yellows with an overlay of gilt 
mist, so the drawing rooms at Malahide glow with latent fire. To define the 
walls as orange-red or golden vermilion is not quite correct. An illusive over- 
lay of gold, all muted to the quality of worn velvet, reminds me of rare 
Chinese lacquer. The walls act as a splendid foil to the curtains of bottle- 
green velvet which hang in deep, free folds in the Italian manner, sweeping 
the floor. The woodwork is painted the palest of the wall colour, almost an 
almond shade. Against this harmony of colour the ceiling detail, reflecting 
some of the warm, golden light, is ravishing. Walnut Louis Seize bergéres, 
in pale ivory damask, lend to this room an air of unforgettable distinction. 
The Malahide collection of pictures is formidable. A family of such long 
lineage acquires, down the centuries, portraits by the greatest painters of 
succeeding eras, as well as landscapes, and romantic Claude Lorrain ruins. 
In this glowing room the over-mantel picture is a Lely of James, Duke of 
York, with his first wife, Ann Hyde, as illusive in colour as the walls in 
grays, faded greens, and dull wine reds. One particularly attractive portrait 
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is of ‘Countess Fanny, Frances Gabriella (née Talbot), Countess of the 
Holy Roman Empire and Chanoinesse of the Royal Order of Ann of Bavaria. 
It is the gay, witty face of a renowned charmer. 

The Irish plasterworkers continued to mould their ceilings through the 
Regency, using the more chaste, coldly classical medallions and budding 
vines of Robert Adam. In fact, one can still find along Ashton Quay in Dublin 
a fellow who will ‘turn a leaf or a branch av flower, fer yer honor,’ in gleam- 
ing plaster. It is a heritage, so lavishly fostered by the Francinis. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


AMERICA 


Baroque-Rococo Emphasis in “Uirginia 


Pagoda pediments and ‘painted paper from Pekin’ at the Governor’s Palace, 
Williamsburg. Rococo carving and plasterwork at rhododendron-hedged Kenmore. 


N THE UNITED STATES there is not one building in the pure 
Baroque-Rococo style, that I can recall, with the exception of the James 
Deering house at Biscayne Bay, Miami, Florida, built about 1912, which 
I will describe later on. There is no masterpiece such as one finds in prac- 
tically every city in Europe today, even after unparalleled bomb destruc- 
tion. The most sumptuous Baroque-Rococo city of them all, Dresden, is no 
more. A drifting heap of rubble and acrid dust. It is a terrible price for 
Dresdeners to pay, and an equally terrible price for lovers of art, the world 
over. ; 
It seems to me an extraordinary thing that so many truly great buildings 
of Baroque architecture are still standing. Traveling this past summer in 
Italy, France, Switzerland, Belgium, Spain, and Portugal, regaling myself 
with Baroque and Rococo design, I was constantly amazed the way one 
comes suddenly upon a church, a monastery, a convent, a country house, 
looming in sunlight or shadow, often dominating the countryside, far from 
any neighbor. Some are in wonderful form, lived in, and excellently cared 
for. Others are crumbling a bit at the edges, a sagging cornice here, the 
volutes and swags of a flamboyant pediment hanging by shreds there, or, in 
some cases, perilously close to ruin. Some beautifully mellowed (in Latin 
countries), others too brashly painted and roofed with cheap tin or tarred 
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paper. But the essential arrogance, the ‘grand air’ that proves greatness in 
architecture, as it does in a thoroughbred, was always apparent. 

In American cities or remote country towns a few old theatres survive, 
built in the last century or at the turn of the present one. These playhouses 
flaunt a garish decoration one might call Rococo for the reason that a serious 
attempt was made (however loosely translated ) to copy some of the grandly 
conceived crimson and gold Italian theatres, many of which, especially those 
built in princely or ducal palaces by members of the Bibiena family, were 
not only spacious, but their acoustics were famously good. Indeed, the 
Rococo Metropolitan Opera House (butt of all sorts of jokes these days of 
chromium and linoleum standards) was one of the great sights of the entire 
country when it was built. The acoustics of the Metropolitan were copied 
as nearly as possible from the plan devised by Francesco Bibiena for Teatro 
Filarmonico at Verona, in the seventeenth century, then and now con- 
sidered perfect. 

I am told by Ellen Learned, an authoritative musician, that at first the 
Metropolitan Opera acoustics left much to be desired, perhaps because the 
concave plywood shells employed in the Bibiena manner were ill-con- 
structed. In any event a forest of wires, like invisible stalactites, was hung 
from the ceiling and since then the acoustics have been clear as a bell. 

All over the United States one still finds dusty old theatres, given over 
to films or third-rate traveling shows, which, if looked at carefully, will 
cause a nostalgia for the great days of comic opera, the old melodramas, or 
Floradora. Clean these ‘old barns,’ as the scoffers call them, give a touch of 
gilt to a plaster cherub’s wing, a few yards of crimson fringe to the gaudily 
painted proscenium curtain, soften the lights, and start the overture. Raise 
the curtain on The Prince of Pilsen and you have evoked an era when the 
Rococo was treated with more interest and respect in America, more know]- 
edge of its place in the roster of great design, than ever it had been since 
the cultured landowners of Virginia, along the Tidewater and on the vast 
inland manorial grants, had built splendidly proportioned, dignified brick 
houses in which Baroque and Rococo detail was given high place. 

Never have I been so sure of any one thing in life as I am of this. To 
fully appreciate the vitality, the panache, the exuberance, of Baroque and 
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Rococo design, one must have an effortless grasp of the essentials that create 
beauty in line, in spaces and in movement, as well as a cultivated mind and 
sophisticated viewpoint. Extremely important as well is an abiding sense of 
humor. For all these emotions are touched when considering the convolu- 
tions of rocks, reeds, seaweed, wheat ears, curlicues, cornucopias, volutes, 
and trefoils. The sweep of Baroque line can be as thunderous as the sound 
of ‘pandemonium’ or as delicate as the sound of ‘sweet melilot.’ 

Raroaue was born in the mind of Michelangelo, a man of tremendous 
learning who was steeped in ancient culture. Rococo came to light, evoked, 
one might venture, out of sophisticated boredom that cloaked an essentially 
cultured mind. However dissolute the fifteenth Louis of France may have 
been, his culture and sense of humor were renowned. Thereby hangs the 
whole reason for the continued popularity of the style, for its popularity 
is as great now, among persons of distinguished taste, as ever it was in the 
period of its greatest flowering from 1650 to 1799. Every year for genera- 
tions groups of students from American universities and schools of design 
have traveled in Europe under the guidance of persons whose knowledge 
and discriminating taste in architecture and interior decoration have proved 
authoritative and sound. Always the students’ enthusiastic study of Baroque 
and Rococo style has been marked. 

I believe that in 1904, when Frank Alvah Parsons took over leadership 
of a school that had been founded by the painter William Chase eight years 
earlier, under the name of the New York School of Art, changed the name 
to New York School of Fine and Applied Art, and introduced classes in 
interior designing, indicating intelligent use of color in that field, his was 
the first school in America to do so. Mr. Parsons was a man of vision and 
definite beliefs; happily his character was as strong as those beliefs so that 
he never faltered in carrying them out. He admired tradition and saw to it, 
with a connoisseur’s eye, that all that has been acknowledged splendid 
through the centuries became the trade mark of his school. He admired 
Baroque and Rococo, encouraged by the knowledge that his friend, the late 
William Odom, a man of infinite, fastidious taste, deeply shared his interest. 

In 1912 Mr. Odom became head of the school in New York and later 
the one opened in Paris in the historic Place des Vosges, with its drowsing, 
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silvery Francois Premier houses. Always the banner of the school flew high. 
Always the importance in decorative art of Baroque and Rococo, with per- 
haps the accent on Italy, was stressed. I lectured frequently in the Paris 
School, as I have done in the New York one. After Mr. Odom’s death in 
1942, Van Day Truex assumed the direction of the school, now called Par- 
sons’ School of Design. From the day of its founding, this variously named 
school for teaching the younger generation all that has proved best in ap- 
plied design has been immensely fortunate to have men of assured taste, 
and in Mr. Truex one with clarified imagination, at the helm. There has been 
no faltering. The banner still flies high, encircled with prestige. Part of the 
Parsons’ School program is an annual tour of Baroque-Rococo villas, palaces, 
and churches in Italy. To my mind this is a wholly admirable approach to 
furthering enthusiasm for some of the greatest design Europe has to offer. 

The traveling students will see, many of them for the first time, impos- 
ing architecture and ornament of spaciousness and beauty, even of surpass- 
ing grandiloquence, some tawdry and crumbling, but all with a quality of 
excitement which will be remembered. A great deal of it will be sketched 
and later put to good use. For one must see these buildings, on the native 
soil. Pictures give no real feeling of the improbable grandeur of, for ex- 
ample, the Monasteries of Einsiedeln and Melk or Caserta, the Unbelievable. 

They will see the lift and power of basilicas where naves and aisles are 
like some enchanted forest of gold, white, and azure; the lilt of pleasure 
houses in fanciful Rococo taste, with overtones of the gay and inventive 
chinoiserie; the sparkle and sheen of curtains of crisp taffetas and embroidered 
silks from the Indies. All this gave brilliance to living in the centuries when 
Baroque and Rococo burst like the vari-coloured Fires of Beltane before the 
eyes of sophisticated Europeans. The style was welcomed. It spread like 
rumor far and wide. 

To study the purity of line wherein all the natural forms of rocks, rills (the 
fluttering ‘agitamento’ of ribbons simulates the effect of a babbling brook 
running over stones in so many of Cuvilliés and Pieratto di Maderna’s de- 
signs) reeds, grasses, and shells will give young students the ability to dis- 
tinguish instantly the lift and clarity of the finest expression in Rococo, 
against so much that abounds in America of clumsy and spurious machine 
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carving, the ‘Grand Rapids Rococo’ that flooded American houses in the 
last years of the nineteenth century. What is generally termed the ‘railroad 
aristocracy built hard, sleek mansions of dun-colored brick, brown stone, 
and implacable, prisonlike granite. Entire rooms were paneled and furnished 
by the yard in cherry, golden oak, and walnut, heavily curlicued, varnished 
to a gloss like enamel, cold and forbidding. Almost without exception the 
result was dire. 

Consequently the style Baroque-Rococo, a joy to persons with sensi- 
tive, civilized minds, was held in disrepute. Even in Europe the style had 
met opposition. Three nations held out for a time against this invasion of 
‘godless, swarming excrescences’: Switzerland, dominated by cold Calvinists 
who abjured any grace in living; Sweden, torn by internecine religious strife 
and a large faction of the people in bitter revolt against the extravagancies 
of the court of licentious Adolphus Frederick. The Puritan Fathers in America 
(at that time a British colony), who resisted longest, were even more rigid 
in regulating the manner in which a house should be furnished. 

Sweden was the first of the three to capitulate, with resounding effect. 
Then Switzerland. The luxury loving Virginia planters ‘broke the back of 
bigotry, as ‘King Carter’ of Corotoman in Lancaster County said. He was 
the first landowner to import from France an entire boiserie room in highest- 
style Rococo. The paneling arrived in Virginia in time to be installed and 
enjoyed by Carter for a few months only, for on a windy night of early spring 
in 1729 the huge mansion burned to its foundations. 

Before this date a few articles of famboyantly Spanish Rococo (shipped 
from Santa Domingo) had found place in houses built by Spanish families 
in Louisiana. Later a few Baroque doorways, heavily floriated in painted 
plaster garlands and swags, appeared in New Orleans and some of the more 
pretentious plantation houses. This was early on, for the classic revival, 
leaning strongly toward Palladian columns, arcaded galleries, delta-shaped 
pediments, and long curving flights of steps, set the tone of Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Bayou architecture persistent to this day. Many of the gigantic 
walnut and mahogany bedsteads and presses, commodes, and wardrobes, 
big and cumbersome as the Ark of Ararat, so indicative of Louisiana bed- 
chambers, were embellished in Rococo carving. The ‘suits’ of rosewood 
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parlor furniture which visitors to the great houses of Natchez, Memphis, 
and Savannah admire are carved in a Second Empire echo of the grandeur, 
the terrific style, instigated by European masters such as the collective Bi- 
bienas, Francois de Cuvilliés, Juste Auréle Meissonier, and Pieratto di Ma- 
derna, to name only a fraction. 

The last-named artist was a flagrant, fascinating, but bad character. His 
greatest fault was raping of virgins, with kleptomania as a side line. Equipped 
with many aliases and clever disguises, he led the police of any city he visited 
a frustrating chase, for he was never caught and imprisoned. Yet he enriched 
the houses of the world with his loosely carved designs of birds, animals, 
‘morts’ and in motion, masks of pagan deities, fruit and flowers, to die at an 
advanced age in a tremendous canopied bed of his own designing in a hunt- 
ing lodge in Wiirttemberg, where he was at the time engaged in carving in 
soft, tawny pine the Fables of Aesop on fourteen door panels for the dining 
room of the Hereditary Grand Ducal Palace. A signal contribution to the 
art of wood carving. 

One reason that Pieratto di Maderna comes immediately into focus at 
this point is that he used the same method of carving in pine that Grinling 
Gibbons used in enriching many of the magnificent English houses, as Belton, 
Holme Lacy, and Cassiobury Park, three of his masterpieces. From there it 
was only a short time until pine rooms, either entirely paneled, with carved 
cornices, architraves around windows, pediments or entablatures over doors 
and windows, all in the Grinling Gibbons manner, appeared in the fine Vir- 
ginia houses. For pine was not only fashionable in the American Colonies 
because of its English prestige, but it was a wood plentifully come by in the 
widespread forests which comprised so much of manorial grants. 

When Andrea Palladio caused huge rusticated stones to be laid one 
upon another in such a manner that dark grooves showed between each 
stone, thereby creating a sense of extreme power in construction, it was 
called ‘profondo.’ Just so did Pieratto gouge out deep, crisply cut chips of 
pine in his ‘profondo’ designs. Both Gibbons and Pieratto relied on the de- 
sign of rich shadows to enhance the luminous quality of pine wood — the 
shimmer of movement by the breast feathers of a pheasant; a sense of tremor 
of the curying leaf about the globe of a peach. 
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I once talked to a Creole gentleman whose family of Franco-Spanish 
origin had lived for four hundred years in an ancient plantation house on 
the Bayou Grand Sara, a locality the men called ‘old, old Louisiana.’ The 
house, which I visited at dusk one evening, had an almost legendary air 
hovering about the high, narrow-windowed rooms. It was a still, hot night, 
and as we sat on the gallery with slender ‘palmetto’ columns in pairs, sup- 
porting the high, steeply pitched Francois Premier style roof, I noticed a 
faint sound of movement in the evening air, both on the gallery and, it 
seemed, from the house. The man, quick of perception, noticed my divided 
attention to his conversation and smiled. ‘Yes, you wonder, do you not, 
about the slight commotion in the air? No, it is not bats nor birds, though 
we have both. It is the punkah boys at work; on nights such as this we must 
set punkahs in motion in all the rooms to create a courant dair’. Just then 
dinner was announced. At dinner I was told an amusing story concerning 
the Rococo punkahs, by far the handsomest I had ever seen, and so rightly 
placed in a series of rooms harboring so many beautiful, even rare, pieces 
of French furniture of Louis Quatorze, Louis Quinze, and Louis Seize pe- 
riods that one felt instantly transported to some mellowed manoir in a domain 
along the River Loire. 

It appears that an ancestress had lived in Santo Domingo in a rambling 
old house on a sugar plantation. Always creative, she grew restless, so she 
set up a workshop to turn out, with slave labor, painted canvas (stretched 
upon wooden frames) or veneered wood punkahs to send as presents to her 
friends on other island plantations and to members of her family in Louisiana. 
With a cadet branch of her family seated in Quebec she carried on a bitter 
feud. No presents for them. One day, in expansive mood, she chose eight of 
her finest Rococo-design punkahs, ordered them crated and sent to her 
cousins at Bayou Grand Sara. In some never-explained fashion this crate was 
shipped to Quebec, where it landed in midwinter. Imagine the bewilderment 
of the assembled family in feud, when the crate was opened to the sound of 
raging winter blasts lashing the double window shutters! Punkahs in Quebec 
during a blizzard, and from their mortal enemy. A monstrous poor joke! One 
of the family had a brain wave. After months of vicissitudes, in swamp and 
Indian country, the punkahs were delivered to the intended destination 
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(the year was 1750) to swing back and forth gently, or in quick spurts, ac- 
cording to the black boy at the cords, in as lovely a series of eighteenth- 
century French rooms as I have ever seen. Scented wax had been used for two 
hundred years on the fruit wood commodes, fauteuils, and chaises longues. 
In each room the French idea of a perfectly equipped writing table delighted 
me. I always look for that convenience in houses I visit, usually in vain. 

The mention of Quebec brings to mind that in that grandly command- 
ing city of the Frontenacs, the D’Ibervilles, the De La Roches, the d’Lamour- 

tines, one finds, closed away from visitors, in many cases, superb boiserie. 
The Cardinal’s Palace is an instance where the rooms in “old white,’ mastic 
(soft putty color), and natural walnut are notable and splendidly representa- 
tive of French Rococo. Quebec houses are renowned for the choice, softly 
colored Aubusson rugs that were brought over by the noble French families 
as ‘wrappings’ to insure safe arrival, unscratched, undented, of their price- 
less lacquer, fruit wood, and painted furniture. Davy Jones’s locker must be 
a magnificently furnished barracks, for I learned that in 1746 five large ships 
set out from Le Havre laden to the gunnels with boiserie and all manner of 
furniture in chinoiserie taste. A cabinet-maker from Nancy, one Barbet 
Lavaliere, planned to open an atelier in Montreal to provide objets dart et 
meubles to patrons of quality. In a lashing storm off the Halifax Banks all 
ships, cargoes, and souls aboard were lost. 

Down the years some splendid examples of French Rococo in doorways, 
corner cabinets, beds, and articles de bijouterie et vertue, or, if you prefer, 
‘articles of bigotry and virtue, have come into houses in the United States 
from Canada, either in dowry, by gift, or by sale. 

Hard-laboring early settlers in Virginia had more or less cleared the 
rolling acres of manorial grants of saplings, dead and charred oaks and syca- 
mores and the perishing ‘catch’n tear ya’ vines, as Negro slaves called the 
tough, sharp-thorned creeper that still abounds in lonely tracts of “back 
country, when the landlords appeared, eager to establish themselves in the 
richly productive New Land. First, before sending back to England for 
their fastidious wives and tenderly reared children, the hardships of coloniza- 
tion in a strange, rugged terrain must in some way be mitigated. And so the 
red-brick, white-stone-trimmed, Christopher Wren style Virginia country 
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house came into being. Some brick was used as ballast in supply ships from 
England. A greater part was made (all the bricks used later by Thomas 
Jefferson) from good rosy-red Virginia mud. A more gluelike mud does not 
exist, so it made fine textured, handsomely coloured brick, as anyone who 
has seen long, late shadows of a summer evening slant tenderly across a 
Georgian facade in Virginia will agree. 

Westover, on the James River, in Charles City County (1730) is far- 
flung in frontage and imposing to a degree. Marmion, (John) Fitzhugh’s 
Pride, in King George County (1670), is of frame construction; Rosewell, 
a huge brick house known locally as Page’s Palace because of its tremendous 
grandeur of scale and interior ormament, was built by Mann Page in Glou- 
cester County (1726). These can undoubtedly be called representative of 
the beautifully considered early houses adapted in every sense to cultured 
living in Virginia, in the early seventeen hundreds. 

Later houses of notable distinction are Monticello, near Charlottesville, 
and Mount Airy (1758), the seat of the Tayloe family, considered by many 
discriminating persons interested in houses built in the British Colonies to 
be the finest existing expression of Palladian architecture. Kenmore, in the 
town of Fredericksburg, Virginia, was built in 1752 by Fielding Lewis for his 
bride, Betty Washington. With the exceptions of Mount Airy (stone) and 
Marmion (frame) these houses are all of brick pointed with white stone trim. 

The ceiling ornamentation in the reception rooms at Westover are white 
plaster in the free, curvilinear style of the best of Cuvilliés in Paris (Hotel de 
Choisy) or his ‘haute présentation, the glorious Amalienburg at Nymphen- 
burg Schloss, Munich. The ceilings complement the imperious mood of the 
house built by William Byrd II in 1730. 

Marmion is largely dismantled of its fine paneling and the intricately 
painted rooms one reads about in a house book in a private collection com- 
piled by a spinster daughter in 1799. It is a fact well known that the paneling 
in the room now on view at the Metropolitan Museum in New York was not 
covered by its painted decorations of urns, rose garlands, and rosettes until 
a much later date than its installation at Marmion (1735). The marbleizing 
trim in darker color than the walls’ misty green, and the romantic landscape 
over the fireplace, are Louis Seize, a tighter handling of the Rococo theme, 
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more in the manner of what little embellishment one finds at Jefferson’s 
Monticello. The high point in the drawing room from Marmion is the 
chinoiserie ebullience of the overmantel mirror, which fits in as a panel 
under the painted decoration. 

The entrance hall at Rosewell is recorded as having been ‘monstrous 
fine’ in the vitality and scope of its Rococo plaster swags and pagan masks, 
as well as in the frieze of pomegranates and phoenix birds in the dining room 
(a favorite motif of the Francini brothers in plasterwork executed by them 
for the great Irish country houses), but the ravages of fire have ruined all 
that. Some faded water colours exist, however, which were presented to me 
in a purple velvet ‘card case’ with the initials F. P. embroidered in gilt 
thread in one corner. I believe the case once held gloves. A faint, faint odor, 
suggestive of honeysuckle, like the ghost of a remembered presence after 
the ball is over, still clings to the velvet. Who, I always wonder, as I take the 
paintings from the case, was F. P.? 

One of the most satisfying books on architecture in my collection is The 
Mansions of Virginia, by Thomas Tileston Waterman. He shows a series of 
plates from A. Swan’s book on interior ornamentation which were sources 
of ideas used in the Dining Room and the West Parlor mantels at Mount 
Vernon. The plate of the Dining Room mantel was more closely followed 
than that of the West Parlor. It is in the loose Cuvilliés style, with Italian 
chinoiserie overtones and, to my mind, is greatly enhanced by the delicate 
in detail, but strong in drawing, moulded plaster ceiling. Certainly it is one 
of the truly distinctive rooms, with Rococo feeling, in America. 

Mount Vernon, like Kenmore, is famous for the extraordinarily hand- 
some, uncluttered plasterwork of ceilings and mantels with companion mir- 
ror or picture frames. 

In the consummately beautiful drawing room at Kenmore the white 
plaster frame encloses a plaster landscape modeled in high relief. The 
library overmantel is a most suavely composed still life of a basket of deli- 
cately petaled flowers and a garland with fluttering bowknots — simple, 
arresting, strong in drawing. Kenmore is essentially English Georgian in 
the Adam manner. Indeed, the library ceiling reminds me not only in mood, 
but in execution, of Robert Adam’s panels in the superb lapis-blue and 
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burnished-gold anteroom, or the plasterwork in the Long Gallery at Syon 
House. Certainly the sources used by builders in a young country, with piti- 
fully few craftsmen of note of its own, were of the best. The four bedrooms 
at Kenmore are as fine, though more simple, as the reception rooms; nowhere 
have I seen more entrancing toile de Jouey, which forms the hangings of 
notable fourposters. Fully curtained, as in France, the toiles are in patriotic 
(‘Burning of the Bastille’) or rustic pleasure scenes. It is the quality of linen 
and the rich impact of deep raisin color, crimson, dark laurel green and tawny 
yellow on white, each in one color, that remains in the mind. 

There have been some rarely beautiful collections of eighteenth-century 
furniture in America during the last fifty years. Two that stand out in bold 
relief to challenge any detractor of the Rococo style are that of the late Mrs. 
Orme Wilson in New York, and the apotheosis of all Baroque and Rococo 
splendour, the James Deering house at Miami, Florida, No man, even in the 
days of profligate electoral princes, or empresses swamped in idée de gran- 
deur and demanding from artists that this vanity be satisfied, was ever pre- 
sented carte blanche with such a commission as Mr. Deering handed archi- 
tects Paul Chalfin and F. Burrall Hoffman. That Paul Chalfin was the one 
man in America with the flexible taste, knowledge, and ability to furnish the 
house in Rococo splendour, anyone wishing to visit the Deering Museum 
today will agree: gilded gesso; carved and painted Venetian woods; brocaded, 
painted, and embroidered silks and satins; velvets of an antique luster, in- 
describable. All are housed as such treasures have not been, ever before, in 
America. Paul Chalfin’s own collection of Rococo, mostly of the Italian 
school, is of the first water. 

A smaller collection than Mr. Deering’s is that of the late Misses Sarah 
and Eleanore Hewitt in New York. I recall just one piece that has no fellow 
for enchantment. It is a painted cradle from Venice (circa 1750), carved in 
flowing lines, garlanded vines, and berries, and bisque in color. There is a 
shell at head and foot, and the rockers are shaped like the scrolled wooden 
yokes from which Roman and Venetian flower-sellers slung baskets. 

Rococo moments, one might call them, confront the visitor in so many 
houses in Virginia; in all states of the Union, for that matter, there are houses 
with a Baroque console under a window here, a Venetian painted secretary, 
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with a design of black and gold monkeys and Chinese acrobats on sharp yel- 
low or vermillion there, the singerie fantasi so admired in lacquer by Rococo 
artists. Perhaps a pair of doors from Genoa, wonderfully carved in shell 
motif, banded with painted designs simulating pink, blue or mauve marble, 
crisp in brushwork, will cause you to exclaim in admiration in a house in 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. Yes, Venetian glass chandeliers, clusters of 
painted flowers and fruit to form girandoles, may light your bedroom wall in 
a rather grand eighteenth-century house in Montpelier, Vermont. Where 
do all these French, Spanish, English, Italian treasures come from? Well — 
from many sources. But I would be willing to bet that the Italian pieces, the 
ones with flair, with the flavor that one finds in the alluring houses in Genoa, 
along the Liguria, Padova, Venice, or Lucca, were bought at the shop of 
Daniel Lavezzo, Inc., in New York. 

A tall, gray building pointed up with black and white and climbing 
vines, vaguely Federal in architecture, this is a house out of fable. For 
within its high-ceilinged rooms reached by a soaring staircase comparable 
to many that I have ascended in some shadowed Roman palace, Mr. Lavezzo 
has gathered together a heterogeneous collection of painted, carved, gilded, 
and lacquered commodes and consoles. There are painted doorways, accom- 
panied by original casings and architraves into which an enthusiastic crafts- 
man, Umbrian, Venetian, Piedmontese, had fitted them, two hundred years 
ago. 

Chairs of every description stand in rows, or are set about a satinwood 
table. In some of the rooms, chairs hang from the ceiling, for Italians love 
chairs, as they do vino. ‘Sedia di corridorio’ in white and gold, upholstered 
in frayed crimson brocade. Along all corridors in Italy stand ranks of chairs 
of lightly graceful pattern. Wide seated ‘sedia di campagna, per la cucina’ 
designed for castelli, the huge farmhouses in the Venetia, and villas along 
the Brenta where kitchens are as well furnished in tulip-wood arm chairs, 
with woven rush seats and comfortable proportions, as the ‘salone grande.’ 
The selection is endless, and nowhere in America is there a gallery so unique 
or of such variety. Through room after room one wanders. There are rooms 
painted in the last gasp of Baroque bravura. One is rusty pink and white 
marbleized. Another is a pale chocolate and gold. In a room where furniture 
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of the Italian Napoleonic epoch is arranged carelessly, walls are painted in 
a towering design of tasseled drums from the epic Battle of Parma, piled 
among trophies of swords, spears, and battle gear. An engaging disorder 
reigns everywhere. No one has to ‘put anything back’ once moved, or sat in, 
like the lovely dolce far niente casualness of so many houses in Italy. It is 
exciting just to loiter from room to room, to see some wonderful snatch of 
color, or a carved Bacchus head on a console, registering in the corner of 
one’s eye. In an earlier chapter I say that the opening or closing of a door 
may change the entire tenor of one’s life. Just that happened to me by open- 
ing the door at Lavezzo’s. 

Many years ago I was asked to do the stage settings for Charles Dilling- 
ham’s production of the Lonsdale comedy The Last of Mrs. Cheney. I wished 
to show on the stage, to set off properly the radiance of Ina Claire in the 
name part, a great Palladian house in England, the like of Hackwood Park, 
Holkham, or Heveningham Hall. I chose to evoke the atmosphere of the 
latter. But where, I pondered, would I ever find in New York the proper 
furniture to arrange in the rooms of such a house? Magnificent to the last 
carved gold leaf, it must be. I was about ready to give up the idea. In my 
extremity a friend listened to my tale of woe and said he would take me to a 
place he knew of where there were hundreds of pieces of furniture of just 
the kind I visioned. Not for a moment did I believe him. He is a dreamy 
sort. I felt he had dreamed it all. But no, he spoke of Lavezzo’s. Arriving, I 
walked through the ground floor. Mr. Lavezzo, whose extraordinary percep- 
tion in all regarding the beauties of Italian sette cento decoration is equalled, 
I have found, only by his friendliness, motioned to the stairs. ‘Many more 
rooms above,’ he said. A shade wary that all this was really happening, I 
mounted the gradual rise. It was a staircase in the great tradition. 

In old London pantomimes and Victorian extravaganzas there was al- 
ways a sudden Transformation Scene. Beauties unfolded that one hoped for, 
but never expected to see. Here it was again. By just mounting a sweeping 
flight of stairs I was transported to Palazzo Bianco and its twin wonder 
house, Palazzo Rosso in Genoa or, a step farther, and I entered the sala per 
pranzo at Villa Giovanelli alla Brenta. Of any one place in America to create 
the atmosphere of graceful living surrounded by furniture of Baroque and 
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all the pleasing flights of fancy that is the métier of Rococo, this place is ‘of 
the essence.’ 

The outcome of my visit? I did the settings for The Last of Mrs. Cheney 
as I had first conceived them. Ina Claire shone, on every count, as never 
before or since. I promptly asked Mr. Lavezzo if I could have a studio in the 
building. He agreed. Twenty odd years ago I took a high, gaunt white room 
in the building. I spend a great deal of time in Europe traveling, painting, 
writing, and with my horses. But each time I return to New York I bring 
masses of document on the myriad matters of the daily round that interest 
me: paintings of bull fights in Pamplona; gitahas dancing under the arches 
of the Roman aqueduct in Segovia, those ‘Iberian attitudinizers’ as Guy de 
Maupassant wrote of them; Belgian chateaux in the Forét d’ Ardennes; wide- 
spreading Palladian houses in Ireland; steeplechasers ‘leppin’ formidable 
banks at Punchestown; sketches of gaudily painted barges, once used by the 
Doges of Venice when celebrating the Feast of the Redentore. Yearly the 
room has grown in dishevelment and interest, a kind of kaleidoscope of loot. 
The room is awash with memories of years of work, completed, and stacked 
with plans for more to come. 
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° 270 
Russia, 177-188 


Sala, Augusto di, 98 

San Augustine, Monastery of, 216 

San Gongalo, Church of, 206 

Sansavino, Andrea, 203 

Sans Souci, 52, 76, 78, 84, 85, 95 

Santa Clara (convent), 215 

Santa Maria de la Antigua, Convent of, 
200 

Santa Maria della Divina Providenza 
(church), 116 

Santa Maria la Real, Church of, 192 

Santa Rosa di Viterbo (convent), 215 

Scandinavia, 159-167 

Schleissheim, Schloss, 49 

Schloss Belvedere, 88 

Schloss Bruchsal, 75, 76 

Schloss Frauenzell, 75 

Schloss Greifenklau, 75 

Schloss Moritzburg, 79 

Schloss Nymphenburg, 13 — 

Schloss Oolen, 141 

Schloss Osterhofen, 70 

Schloss Pommersfelden, 76 

Schloss Schleissheim, 49 

Schloss Schénbiiel, 109 

Schloss Schwartzenburg, 93 

Schloss Vischering, 73 

Schénbrunn, 84, 89, 90, 93 

Schoénbiiel, Schloss, 109 

Schwartzenburg, Schloss, 93 

Schwartzenburg Palace, 93, 99 

Scotland, 152 

Seminario de San Martin, 219 

Serooskerken, Castle of, 226 

Servadoni, Riccardo, 230, 231 

Sitwell, Sacheverell, 229 

Smyth, Edward, 242 


271 ¢ 


Sneek house ( Holland), 225 

Soestdijk (hunting lodge), 228 

Sopporetti, Villa, 39 

Spain, 191-201 

Spezza, Andrea, 98 

Sphinx of Gizeh, 111 

St. Ann, Church of, 171 

Stavovské Theatre, 99 

St. Eberhard, 123 

Sterrebeck (hunting lodge), 230 

St. Florian (monastery ), 93, 108, 114, 
116 

St. Meinrad, 122 

St. Nicholas, Church of, 99 

St. Peter’s, 111, 116 

Strawberry Hill, 13 

Sts. Clorinthia and Amelia, Convent of, 
74 

Sully, Thomas, 55 

Sundstrom, Lorenz, 162 

Swan, A., 258 

Schwarzenberg Palace, 93, 99 

Switzerland, 54-56 

Syon House, 258 


Taxco (church), 217, 218 

Teatro Favorita, 62 

Teatro Fenici, 63 

Teatro Filarmonico, 250 

Temerami, 91 

Theatre of the Fifth of May, 99 

Thibault, Louis, 234 

Tiepolo, Giovanni, 15, 34, 35, 36, 55, 71, 
72, 74, 85, 114, 115, 200 

Tresguerras (architect), 214 

Trois Saintes Marie (church), 217 

Truex, Van Day, 252 

Tylman (architect), 169 


BAROQUE SPLENDOUR 


Ulzama, Palacio, 198 


United States, 249-262 

Valguanera, Villa, 198 

Van Brienen house (Amsterdam), 
EE 

Van Brugh, John, 147, 148, 194 

Van Reysschoot, Pierre-Norbert, 229 

Vanvitelli, Luigi, 33, 34, 39, 40 

Vanvitelli, Ricardo, 39 

Vergara (architect), 200 

Versailles, Palace of, 25, 91, 111 

Vignola, Giacomo, 21 

Villa Kinsky, 101 

Villandry, Chateau, 50 

Villa Valguanera, 198 

Vischering, Schloss, 73 

Visconti, Alfonso, 37 

Voltaire, 76, 78, 84, 186 

Voorst, Chateau of, 226 


Walpole, Horace, 13, 194 
Waterman, Thomas, 258 
Watteau, 49, 53 

West, John, 241 

West, Richard, 244 
West, Robert, 240 
Westover, 257 

Wilson, Orme, 259 
Wirch, Jan, 98 

Wolmut, Bonifaz, 98 
Wren, Christopher, 256 
Wyatt, James, 149 


Zano, Contessa, 37 
Zawadzki (architect), 171 
Zweifalten (abbey ), 74 
Zubaran, Alisio, 195, 198 
Zwinger (palace ), 79, 187 
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